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PREFACE TO THE EXAMINER. 



ON (he thiid of August, 1710, appeared the fint 
number of ^ The ExamiDer," the ablest vindication of 
the measures of the queen and her new ministiy. 
'^^ About a dozen of these papers,^' Dr. Swift tells us, 
^ written with much spirit and sharpness, some by Secre- 
tary St John, since Lord BoUngbroke ; others by Dr. At- ' 
terbury, since Bishop of Rochester ; and others a^ain by 
Mr. Prior, Dr. Friend, ^. were published with ^!<eat 
applause. But these gentlemen being grown weary of 
the work, or otherwise employed, the determination was, 
that I should continue it; which I did accordingly eight 
mouths. . But, my style being soon discovered, and 
having contracted a great number of enemies, I letitfiedl 
into other hands, who hekl it up in some manner until 
her majesty'-s death.'' 

The original institutors are supposed to have employed 
Dr. King as the publisher, or ostensible author, before 
they prevailed on their great champion to undertake that 
task. Mr. Oldmixon thought that Mr. Prior had a prin- 
cipal hand in the e&ily numbers ; and it is well known 
that he wrote No. 6, professedly against Dr. Oarth. 
No. 8, and No. 9, were written cither by Dr. Friend or 
Mr. St John, or by both in conjunction. Dr. King was 
the author of No. 11, and of No. 12. Who w^s the 
author of No. 13, does not appeal*; but it is remarkable 
that, when the Fxaminers were first collected by Mr. 
Barber into a volume, No. 13 was omitted ; tlie ori^al 
14 being then marked 13; and so on to 45 inclusive» 
which is marked 44 ; aud this misarrangeroent was of 
eovrse coDtiaued by Dr. Hawke8W0Tl\\ «a\dL%t.€tuo^r 
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dan ; a circumstaace the more worthy of notice, ag the 
paper omitted is a curious defence of passive obedience, 
not inferior perhaps in point of sophistry to any in the 
vho]6 collection. 

After the thirteenth number, the undertaking was car- 
ried on wholly by Dr. Swift, who commenced a regular 
series of politics with Nf>. 1 4, Nov. 2, 1 710. " Get the 
Examiners," he says to Mrs. Johnson, *' and read them. 
The last nine or ten are full of the reasons of the late 
change, and of the abuses of the last ministry; and the 
great men assure me they are all true. They are written 
by their encouragement and direction."— It appears, how- 
iever, by a subsequent letter, Feb. 9, that " Mr. Prior 
was like to be insulted in the street for being supposed to 
be author of it^ but one of the last papers," Swift adds, 
^'cleared him. Nobody knows who it is, but those 
few in the secret ;' I suppose, the ministry and the prin- 
ter." 

A contemporary writer, May 3, 1711, says, The Ex- 
aminer is a paper which all men, who speak without 
prejudice, allow to be well written. Though his sub- 
ject will admit of no great variety, he is continually 
placing it in so many different lights, and endeavouring 
to inculcate the same thing by so many beautiful changes 
of expression, that men who are concerned in no party 
may read him with pleasure. His way of assuming the 
question in debate is extremely artful; and his Letter to 
CrassuB is, I think, a master-piece. As these papers are 
4Supposed to have been written by several hands, the 
critics will tell you, that they discover a difference in 
their styles and beauties ; and pretend to observe, tliat 
the first Examiners abound chiefly in wit, the last in 
humour. Soon after their first appearance, came out a 
paper Grom the other side, called the " Whig Examiner," 
written yritb so much fire, and in &o e^ceWent a style, as 
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put the lories ia no small paip for their favourite hero ; 
^very one. cried, '' BiclLerstafT must be the author ;^' and 
people were the more confirmed in tills opinion upon its, 
being so soon laid dawn, which seemed to show that it was 
only 'written to bind the Examiners to their good beha- 
viour, and was never designed to be a weekly paper. 
The Examina:^ therefore have no one to combat with at 
present, but their friend the Medley; the author of 
which paper, though he seems to be a man of good 
sense, and expresses it luckily enough now and tlien, is, 
I think, for. the most part, perfectly a stranger to fine 
writing. I pi-esume I need not tell you, that The Ex- 
aminer carries much the more sail, as it is supposed to 
be written by the direction, and under the eye, of some 
great persons who sit at the helm of alTairs, and is co^ 
sequently looked on as a sort of public notice which way 
they are steering us. The reputed autlior is Dr. Swift, 
idtli the assistance sometimes of Dr. Atterbury and Mr. 
Prior.* 

Having completed the design which first engaged him 
in the undertaking with No. 45, June 7, 1711 ; Dr. 
Swift then took his leave of the town in the last para- 
graph of that Number; and on tlie same day wrote thus 
to Mrs. Johnson : " As for the Examiner, I have heard 
a whisper, that after that of this day, which tells what 
this Parliament have done, you will hardly find them so 
good. I prophecy they will be trash for the future. 
Methinks, in this day's Examiner, the author speaks 
doubtfully, as if he would write no more. Observe 
whether the change be discovered in Dublin, only fw 
your own cudosity, that's all." 



* ** Present State of Wit," supposed to be mritten by Mr. Gaji j 
fijp. tlje tifrenty -fourth volume of thia edition. N. 
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From this time. Swift bad na farther concern ivith 
the publication, except by assisting in the single nurobeF 
<yf the succeeding ureek. 

The Examiner indeed still continued to be publish^ 
ed ; but it sunk immediately into rudeness and ill-man- 
ners, being written by some under spur-lecUkers* in th« 
city, whose scurrility was encouraged (as Swift hiaisetf 
did not scruple to own) by the ministry themselves, who 
employed tliis paper to return the Grub-street iovec- 
tives thrown out by the authors of the Medley, the 
Englishman, and sopae other detracting papers of th^- 
same stamp. 

It is now no longer a secret that N^. 40 wa» writtea 
by Mrs. Manley, with the assistance of Dr. Swift : and 
that the next six numbers were also by the same hand. 
On the 22d of June (the day after N®. 47 was published) 
Swift says, ^ Yesterday was a sad Examiner ; and last 
week's was very indifferent : though some scraps of the 
old spmt, as if he had given hints;" and on the 15th of 
July, " I do not like any thing in the Examiner after the 
45th, except the first part of the 46th." — Mrs. Manley's 
last paper was N^. 52, July 26 ; and in a letter, dated 
Nov. 3, 1711, Swift says, " The first thirteen Examiners 
were wiitten by several hands, some good, some bad ; 
the next three-and-thirty were all by one band ; that 
makes forty-six : then the author, whoever he was, laid 
it down, on purpose to confound guessers ; and the last 
six were written by a woman. The printer is going to 
print them in a small volume ; it seems the author is 
too proud to have them printed by subscription, though 
his friends offered, they say, to make it worth 500Z. to 
him." 

* ** I have insfructed an temper vgurAtx^tr X.Q write so that it is 
taken for mine." Journal to Stella, Oct. 10, 1711. This was proba- 
biy the understrapper noticed Nov. 26, 1711; whom he elsewhere 
euUt, ^' a scrub ipstrmnentof nuichief oC ibaba,?^ 
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On the 6th of December fdlowi^g, the woric was re- 
sumed by Oldisworth^, who c(»npleted four vohunes 
more; and published nineteen numbers more of the sixth 
volume, when the queen's death put an end to the worlLf 
During this long period the only articles that are known 
to be by Dr. Swift are, a hint which he gave about the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, and to praise the queen for 
her tenderness to the Dutch, in ^ving them still time to 
submit, which he notices to Mrs. Johnson, Jan. 15, 
1712-13; and says, ^ It suited the occasions at {nresent.^ 
The vindication of his friend, Mr. Lewis, in No. 21, of 
the third volume, Feb. 2, 1712-13, which is printed at 
length in the fourth volume of the present edition, is un- 
doubtedly Swift's ; which he more than once acknow- 
Jedges^ in his Journal to Stella, Jan. 27, Jan. 31, and 
Feb. I. 

* Of Mr. William Oldisworth, little is now remembered but the ti- 
tles of some of his literary laxxlactions. He was editor of the Muses^ 
Mercury, 1707; and published, 1. ** A Dialogue between Timothy and 
Philatheus, in which the Principles and Projects of a late whimsical 
Book, intitled, The RighUofthe Christian Churchy &c. are foirly star 
ted, and answered in their kind, Ac. By i Layman, 1709, 1710," 3 
▼0U.8V0. 2. ** A Vindication of the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Blackall) 
against Mr. Hoadly." 3. A volume called ** State Tracts.** 4. An< 
other called, '* State and Miscellany Poems, by the author of the Exr 
aminer, 1715," 8vo. 5. He translated the "Odes, Epodes, and Car- 
men Seculare of Horace." 6. The " Life of Edmund Smith," prefix- 
ed to his Works, written " with all the partiality of friendship ;** said 
by Dr. Burton, to show " what fine things one man of parts can say <tf 
another ;" and which Dr. Johnson has honoured by incorporating it 
into his biographical pre&ce on Smith. — That Oldisworth had an at- 
tachment to the abdicated royal family, is admitted ; which gave oc 
casion to a report in the Weekly Packet, Jan. 17, 17]5'16,thathe was 
killed with his sword in his hand, in the engagement at Preston, in 
company with several others who had the same fate ; having resolved 
not to survive the loss of the battle." But this report was groundless j 
ashelivedtiUSept 15,1734. 

f No. 19, was published July 26, 1714; and on the 8th cf Octobe 
came out the first number cf ** The Conti oiler, being a Sequel to th ' 
Bsaminer;** published also by Morphew. 
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Tbe public at laxge^ hoireyer, still coobidered the pa- 
pier to be under the management of Swift ; who tella Mr& 
Johnson, March 23, 1 7 1 2-1 3, '^ The Examiner has clear- 
ed me to-day of being author of hi3 paper, and done it 
with great civilities to me. I hope it will stop people's 
jnouths; if not, thejmust go on, and be hang'd ; I care 
not." — The letter alluded to has the following passage in 
the 35th number of vol. III. in which Mr. Oldiswortb, 
speaking of some of his opponents, says, *' I shall at once 
case them of a great deal of guilt, as M'^ell as importance, 
by putUng a final stop to some of their daily clamoui-s, and 
Knr ever shutting up one of their most liberal sluiges of 
scandal. They have been a long time laying a load up- 
on a gentl^an of the first character for learning, good 
senae, wit, and more virtues than even they can set off 
and illustrate by all the opposition and extremes of vice 
which are tlie compounds of their party. He is indeed 
fiiUy accomplished to be mortally hated by them; and 
they needed not to charge him with writing the Exami* 
per, as if that were a sufficient revenge, in which they 
show as little judgment as truth. I here pronounce him 
dear of that imputation; and, out of pure regard to jus- 
tice, strip myself of all the honour that lucky untruth did 
this paper ; reserving to myself the entertaining reflecf> 
Cion, that I was once taken for a man who has a thousand 
other i*ecmnmendation8, beside the notice of the worst 
men, to make him loved and esteemed by the best. This 
is the second time I have humoured that party, by pub- 
licly declaring who is not the author of the Examiner. I 
will lend them no more light, because they do not love 
it. I could only wish, that their invectives against that 
gentleman had been considerable enough to call foith his 
public resentments ; and I stand amazed at their folly in 
provoking so much ruin to their party. Their intellec- 
tuah BHfst be as stupid as their consciences, not to dread 
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tbe terroiB of Im pen, though they met him with all that 
qpite to fak penoQ vildch they ever expressed agamst his 
order.'* 

May 12, 1 713, after several sparrings between the Ex- 
aminef aiid the Gaardiao, Steele thus hidirectly states, in 
the Guardian, No. 53, that the Examiner was written 
mther by Dr. Swift or Mrs. Manley ; ^ I have been told., 
by familiar firiends, that they saw me such a time talking 
to the^Examiner; others, who have rallied mc upon the 
sins of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported, that I 
haye formerly lain with the Examiner. I have carried 
my point, and rescued innocence from calumny ; and it is 

. nothing to me, whether the Examiner writes against me 
in the character of an estranged friend^ or an exasperated 
mt^e^."— ^This paragraph radsed the indignation of 
Swift i^ who complained of it to their common friend Mr. 
Addison : ^ Is he so ignorant," Swift says, ^' of my tem- 

. per, and of my style ? Had he never heard that the aur 
thor of the Examiner (to whom I am altogether a stran* 
ger) did a month or two ago, vindicate me from having 

. any concern with it P Should not Mr. Steele have first 
expostulated with me as a friend?" — In a letter which 
this produced from Steele, it being still insinuated that 
Swift was an accomplice of the Examiner; he thus indig- 
nantly repels the charge : ^ I appeal to your most partial 
friends, whether you might not either have asked or 
written to me, or desired to have been informed by a third 
hand, whether I were aoy way concerned in writing the 

* " la the latter part of Swift^s life, affliction throws a sacredncss 
around him, that sets discernment and discrimination at defiance' 
My eye tries in vain to get a glimpse of his features ; it can see no- 
thingdistinctly for tears. But in his best condition, his virulent treat- 
ment of Steele, and his very many unaccountable instances of inso- 
Jence and caprice, seem to have been indications or ebullitions of thai 
insanity, which afterwards overpowered him." Dr.' Calder, in Ifte 
iiot«s m the Tatder, 1780, vol. v. p. 3U. H. 

A 2 
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Examiner ? And if I had shui&ed, or answered indirectly, 
or affirmed it, or said I would not give you satisfaction ; 
you might then have wreaked your revenge witli some 
colour of justice. I have several times assured Mr. Ad- 
dison, and fiily others, that I had not the least hand in 
writing any of those papers ; and that I had never ex- 
changed one syllable with the supposed author in my life, 
that I can remember, nor even seen him above twice, and 
that in mixed company, or in a place where he ^^me to 
pay his attendance." 

Of Swift's Examiners, Dr. Johnson observes, that " ia 
argument lie may be allowed to have the advantage ; for, 
where a wide system of conduct, and the whole of a pub* 
lie character, is laid open to inquiry, the accuser, hav- 
ing the choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he does, 
not prevail." — Lord Orrery, who commends the £xam>> 
ners for their " nervous style, clear diction^- and great 
knowledge of the true landed interest of England/' oIk 
serves, that " their authcnr was elated with the appeaiv 
ance of enjoying ministerial confidence ;" that '* he was 
employed, not trusted.'^ Remarks, &c. Letter iv. The 
Earl of Chesterfield also asserts, that " the lie of the day 
was coined and delivered out to him, to write Examiners 
and Qther political papers upon." It may be proper, 
however, to take notice, that neither of these noble peers 
appear to have seen Swift's " Preface" to his "^ History 
6f the Four last Tears of the Ctueen ;" and, witli all due 
deference to these great authorities, the present Editor 
cannot but be of opinion, that Swift's manly fortitude and 
v^ry accurate discernment of the human heart would 
i;iave prevented his being a dupe to the intrigues of a 
statesman, however dignified. He himself assures us, 
^ that he' was of a temper to think no man great enough 
to set him- ou work :" that ^ he abeolutely refused to be 
dwplaia to the iord treasuxeri because he thought it wouM 
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ill become him to be ia a state of dependence/' Indeed his 
whole conduct in that busy period (in which '^ it was his 
lot to have been daily conversant with the persons then 
in power ; never absent in times of business or conversa- 
tion, until a few weeks before her majesty's death ; and a 
witness of every step they made in the course of their ad- 
ministration") demonstrates the respectable situation he 
then so ably fOIed. And when at last the time arrived 
in whidi he was to be rewarded for his services, in how 
different a light does he appear from that of a hireling 
writer ! He frankly told the treasurer, *^ he could not 
with any reputation stay longer here, unless he had some- 
thing honourable immediately ^ven to him." Whilst his 
noble patrons were undetermined whether he should be 
promoted to St. Patrick's or to a stall at Windsor, he 
openly assured Lord Bolingbroke, '^ he would not stay for . 
their disputes." And we find he exerted his interest so 
effectually with the Duke of Ormond, as to overrule a 
prejudice that nobleman had conceived against Dr. 
Sterne, whose promotion to the see of Dromore made the 
vacancy at St Patrick's. ^' The duke, with great kind- 
ness, saidi, he would consent ; but woidd do it for no man 
else but me." Swifr acknowledges *' this affair was car- 
ried with great difficulty;" but adds, ^ they say here, it 
is much to my reputation, that I have made a bishop 
in spite of the world, and to get tlie best deanery in Ire» 
land." JS. 
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lOrMBER XIT. 
i;htjrsday, novbmbsr 2, 1710. 



longa 9St injurioy hngcR 

Ambages! stdsuimma sequarfasHgia reruwti 

The tale is intricate, perplexed, and long.r 
Hear, then, in short, the story of her wrong. 

It is a practice I have generally followed, to converse 
in equal freed(MQ with the deserving men of both parties ; 
and it was never without some contempt, that I have; 
observed persons wholly out of employment, affect to do 
otherwise. I doubted, whether any man could owe so 
much to the side he was of, although he were retained by 
it ; but without some great point of interest, either lot 
possession or prospect, I thought it was the mark of a low 
and narrow spirit 

It is hard, that for some weeks past I have been forced^ 
ih my own defence, to follow a proceeding that I have so 
much condemned in others. But several of my acquaints 
jince among the declining party, are grown so insuffer^- 
t>ly peevish and splenetic, profess such violent appre^ 
{tensions for the public, and represent the state of thingj» 
ih such formidable ideas, that I find myself disposed to 
share in their afflictions ; although I know them to be 
^[Toundless and imaginary, or, which is worse, purely af- 
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not 01117 an endless, but a disobligiog task. Some of 
them, I am conyinced, would be less melaocholj, if tliere 
were more occasion. I shall, therefore, instead of bark- 
ening to farther complaints, employ some part of this pfr* 
per for the future, in letting such men see, that their na- 
tural, or acquired fears, are ill-founded, and their artifi* 
cial ones as ill-intended ; that all our present inconveni- 
ences are the consequence of the veiy counsels they so 
much admhre, which would still h&ve increased, if those 
had continued; and that neither our constitution in 
church GT state, could probably have been long preserv- 
ed, without such methods, as have been already taken. 

The late revolutions at court, have given room to 
§cme specious objections, which I have heard repeated 
by well meaning men, just as they had taken them up on 
the credit of others, who have worse designs. They 
wonder the queen would choose to change her ministry 
at this juncture, and. thereby give uneasiness to a gene- 
ral, who hath been so long successful abroad, and might 
think himself injured, if the entire ministry were not of 
bis own nomination ; that there were few complaints of 
any consequence against the late men in power, and none 
at all in parliament, which, on the contrary, passed votes 
in favour of the chief minister ; tliat if her majesty had 
a mind to introiduce the other party, it would have been 
more seasonable after a peace, which now we have 
made desperate, by spiriting the French, who rejoice in 
these changes, and by the fall of our credit, which un- 
qualifies us for canying on the war ; that the parliament, 
ao untimely dissolved, had been diligent in their sup- 
plies, and dutiful in their behaviour ; that one conse- 
quence of these changes appears already in the fall of 
the stocks ; that we may soon expect more and worse ; 
and lastly^ that all this naturally tends to break the set- 
tlement of the orown, and call over the TxeXf^wvin* 
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These, and tbe like notions, are plentifully scattered 
abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to render the. 
queen and her administration odious, and to inflame the 
nation. And these are what, upon occasion, I shall en-* 
dearour to overthrow, by discovering the falsehood and 
absurdity of them. 

It is a great unhappiness when, in a government con-» 
stituted like ours, it should be so brought about, that the 
continuance of a war must be for the interest of vast 
numbers (civil as well as military) who otherwise would 
have been as unknown as their original. I think our 
present condition of affairs is admkably described by 
two verses in Lucan : 

HiTi/c timra vorax^ avidumque in tempore fxnuSy 
Hiric amcussa Jideif d tmUtii utile bdlum i 

which, without any great force upon the words, may be 
thus translated : 

*' Hence, are derived those exorbitant interests and an; 
nuities ; hence, those large discounts for advance and 
prompt payment ; hence, public credit is shaken ; and 
hence, great numbers find their profit in prolonging the 
war." 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as we call 
^ oursdves, there should so many be found to close in with 
those counsels, who have been ever averse from all over- 
tures toward a peace : but yet there is no great mystery 
in the matter. Let any man observe the equipages in 
this town, he shall find the greater number of those who 
make a figure, to be a species of men quite different 
firom any that were ever known before the i-evolution ; 
consisting either of generals and colonels, or of those, 
whose whole fortunes lie in funds and stocks ; so that 
power, which according to the old maxim was used to 
follow lands ^ ^ow gone over to"^ money ; and the coud* 
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tiy genUeman is in the condition of a foung heir, out 
of whose estate a scrivener receives half the rents for 
interest, and has a mortgage on the whole : and is there- 
fore always ready to feed his vices and extravagances 
wMle there is any thing left. So that, if the war con- 
tinue some years longer, a landed man will be little better 
than a fanner of a rack-rent to the army, and to the 
public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring, from what begin- 
nings, and by what steps, we have been brought into this 
desperate condition : and in search of this, we must vusl 
up as high as the revolution. 

Most of the nobility and gentry, who invited over the 
Prince of Orange, or attended him in his expeditioo, 
were true lovers of their country, and its constitution in 
church and state ; and were brought to yield to those 
breaches in the succession of the crown, out of a regard 
to the necessity of the kingdom, and the safety of the 
people, which did, and could only, make them lawful ; 
but without intention of drawing such a practice into 
precedent, or making it a standing measure by which to 
proceed in all times to come ; and therefore we find their 
counsels ever tended to keep things, as much as possible, 
in the old course. But soon after an under set of men,, 
who had notliing to lose, and had neither borne the bur- 
den nor heat of the day, found means to whisper in the 
king's ear, that the principles of loyalty in the church of 
England were wholly inconsistent with the revolution. 
Hence began the early practice of caressing the dissen- 
ters, reviling the universities, as maintamers of arbitrary 
power, and reproaching the clergy with the doctrines of 
divine right, passive obedience, and non-resistance. At 
he same time, in order to fasten wealthy people to the 
new government, they proposed tbo-e pernicious expe- 
dients of borrowing money by vast premium^) and at ex-^ 
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turtiooate interest : a practice as old as Eumenes, one of fi 
Alexander's captains, who, setting up for himself after ft 
the death of his roaster, persuaded his principal officers ai 
to lend him great sums, after which they were, forced to k 
follow him for their own security. P 

This introduced a number of new dexterous men into 
business and credit* It was argued, that the war could 
not last above two or three campaigns; and that it was 
easier for the subjects to raise a fund for paying interestt 
than to tax them annually to the fiill expense of the war. 
Several persons, who had small or encumbered estates, 
sold them, and turned their money into Uiose funds, to 
great advantage: merchants, as well, as other monied 
men, finding trade was dangerous, pursued the same me- 
thod. But the war continuing, and growing more ex- , 
pensive, taxes were increased, and funds multiplied every 
year, till they have arrived at the monstrous height we 
now behold them; and that, which was at first a corrup- 
tion, is at last grown necessary, and what every good 
subject must now fall in with, although he may be allow- 
ed to wish it might soon have an end ; because it is with 
a kingdom, as with, a private fortune, where every new 
incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means tlie 
wealth of a nation, that used to be reckoned by the 
value of land, is now computed by the rise and fall of 
9tocks : and although the foundation of credit be still the 
same, and upon a bottom that can never be shaken, and 
although all interest be duly paid by the public ; yet, 
through the contrivance and cunning of stock-jobbers, 
there has been brought in such a complication of knave- 
ry and cozenage, such a mystery of iniquity, and such 
an unintelligible jai^on of terms to involve it in, as 
were never known in any other age or country in the 
wcNrkl. I have heard it affirmed, by persons skiUed in 
theeie ■ caiculations^ that- if the funds appropriated, to the 
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{ paTment of interest and annuities, were added to the 
r yearly taxes, and the four-i^iUing aid strictly exacted iff 
i I all counties of the kingdom, it would very near, if not 
ftdly, supply the occasions of the war, at least such a 
part as, in the opinion of v^ Me persons, had been at 
that time prudent hot to exceed. For I make it a ques* 
tion, whether any wise prince <»* state, in the continu- 
ance of a war, which was not purely defensive, or im- 
mediately at his own door, did ever propose that his 
expense should perpetually exceed what he was able to 
unpoae annually upon his subjects. jN'either,if the war 
last many years longer, do I see how the next generation 
will be able to begin another ; which, in the course of 
human affairs, and accordingHo the various interests and 
ambition of princes, may be as necessary for them, as it 
has been for us. And if our fathers had left us deeply 
involved, as we are likely to leave our children, I appeal 
to any man, what sort of figure we should have been 
able to make these twenty years past. Besides, neither 
our enemies, nor allies, are upon the same foot with ua 
in this particular. France and Holland, our nearest 
neighbours, and the farthest engaged, will much sooner 
recover themselves after a war : the first, by the abso- 
lute power of the prince, who, being master of the lives 
and fortunes of his subjects, will quickly find expedients 
to pay his debts; and so will the other, by their prudent 
administration, the greatness of their trade, their won- 
derful parsimony, the willingness of their people to un- 
dergo all kind of taxes, and their justice in applying, as 
well as collecting them. But above all, we are to con- 
sider, that France and Holland fight on the continent, 
either upon or near their own territories, and the greatest 
part of the money circulates among themselves ; where- 
at our's crosses the sea, either to Flajiders^ $pain,. ^ 
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Portugal ; and every penny of it, whether in species cat 
r^urns, is so much lost to the nation for ever. 

Upon these considerations alone, it was the most pru* 
dent course imaginable in the queen, to lay hold of the 
disposition of the people for changing the parliament and 
ministry at this juncture, and extricating herself as soon 
as possible out of the pupillage of those, who found their 
accounts only in perpetuating the war. Neither have 
we the least reason to doubt, but the ensuing parliament 
will assist her majesty with the utmost vigour, until her 
enemies again be brought to sue for peace, and again of- 
fer such terms as will make it both honoiu-able and last* 
ing; only with this difference, that the ministry perhaps 
will not again refuse them. 

• Au4iet pugnas, vitio parentam 

Rara, juventus. Hor. Book I. Ode 2^ 
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THUXISDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1710, 

B quibus hi vacuas imjdent serm^vUms aures^ 
Hi narrataferurU alio : meitsuraqueJUH 
Crescitf ei mtd4Hs ediquid mnnu adjacU autor. 
lUic CreduliiaSj illic temeraritu Error j 
Vanaque LeUiiia est, eanstenutHque Timoret, 
Seditioque reeem, dubioqtie autore SumrrL 

With idle tales this fills our empty ears ; 
The next reports what from the first he hears ^ 
The rolling fictions grow in strength and size^ 
Each author adding to the former lies. 
Here vain credulity, with new desires. 
Leads ns astray, and groundless joy inspires, 
The dubious whispers, tumults fresh designed, 
And chilling fears astound the anxious mind. 

I AM prevailed on, througli the importunity of friends, 
to interrupt the scheme I bad begun in my last paper» 
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faj an '^ Easaj upon the Art of Political Lyiog." Weare 
told the devil is the father of lies, and was a liar from 
the beginniog ; so that beyond contradiction the inven- 
tion is old : and, which is more, his first Essaj of it was 
purely political, employed in undermining the authority 
of his prince, and seducing a .third part of the subjects 
from their obedience : for which he was driven down 
from Heaven, where (as Milton c:sprcsses it) he had 
been viceroy of a great western province ; and forced to 
exercise his talent in iufericnr regions among other fallen 
spirits^ poor or deluded men, whom he sfiU daily tempts 
to his own sin, and will ever do so, till he be chained in 
the bottomless pit. 

But although the devil be tlic father of lies, he seems, 
like other great inventors, to have lost much of his repu- 
tation, by the continual improvements that have been 
made upon him. 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and adapted it to 
politics, is not so clear from history: although I have 
made some diligent inquiries. I shall therefore consider 
it only according to the modern system, as it has been 
cultivated these twenty years past in the soutliern part 
ofour own island. 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were overthrown 
by the gods, the earth in revenge produced her last oQk 
spring, which was Fame. And the fable is thus interpre- 
ted : that when tumults and seditious are quieted, ru- 
moui's and false reports aro plentifully spread through 
a nation. So that, by this account, lying is the last re- 
lief of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in a state. 
But here the moderns have made great additions, apply- 
ing this art to the gaining of power and preserving it, as 
well as revenging themselves after they have lost it, as 
the same instruments are made use of by animals, to feed 
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themselyes when they are hungry, and to bite those that 
tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be admitted 
for political lying : I shall therefore desire to refine upon 
it, by adding some circumstance of its birth and parents. 
A political lie is sometimes born out of a discarded states- 
man's head, and thence delivereid to be nursed and dan- 
dled by the rabble. Sometimes it is produced a mon- 
ster, and ticked into shape : at other times it comes into 
the world completely formed, and is spoiled in the tick- 
i£^. It is often bom an infant in the regular way, and 
requires time to mature it ; and often it sees the light in 
its full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. Some- 
times it is of noble birth ; and sometimes the spawn of a 
stock-jobber. Here it screams aloud at the opening of 
the womb ; and there it is delivered with a whisper. I 
know a tie, that now disturbs half the kingdom with its 
Boise, which although too proud and great at present to 
own its parents, I can remember its whisperhood. To 
conclude the nativity of this monster : when it comes in- 
to the world without a sting, it is still-born, and when- 
ever it loses its sting, it dies. 

No wonder if an infant so miraculous in its birth^ 
should be destined for great adventures ; and according- 
ly we see it has been the guardian ^irit of a prevailing 
party, for almost twenty years. It can conquer king- 
doms without fighting, and sometimes with the loss of a 
battle. It gives and resumes employments ; can sink a 
mountain to a mole-hill, and raise a mole-hill to a moua- 
tain : has presided for many years at committees of elec- 
tions : can wash a black-moor white ; make a saint of 
an atheist, and a patriot of a profligate ; can fiimish fo- 
reign ministers with inteUigence, and raise or let faU the 
credit of the nation. This goddess flies with a huge 
lookiDg'ginsa in her hands, to dazzle the crowd, and make 
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them see according as she turns it, their ruin in their in- 
terest, and their interest in their ruin. In this glass jou 
will behold your best friends, dad in coats powdered 
with fleurs-de-lis, and triple crowns ; their girdles hung 
round with chains, and beads, and wooden shoes : and 
your worst enemies, adorned with the ensigus of liber- 
ty, property, indulgence, moderation, and a cornucopia 
in their hands. Her large wings, like those of a flying 
fishi are of no use but while they are moist ; she there- 
fore dips them in mud, and soaring aloft scatters it in the 
eyes of the multitude, flying with great swiftness : but 
at every turn is forced to stoop in dirty ways for new 
supplies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man had the art 
of the second sight for seeing lies, as they have in Scot- 
land for seeing spirits, how admii'ably he might entcilain 
himself in this town, by observing the different sliapes, 
sizes, and colours of those swarms of lies, which buzz 
about the heads of some people, like flies about a horse's 
ears in summer; or those legions hovering every after- 
noon in Exchange-alley, enough to darken the air ; or 
over a dub of discontented grandees, and thence sent 
down in cargoes to be scattered at elections. 

There is one essential point, wherein a political liar 
differs from others of the faculty ; that he ought to have 
but a short memory, which is necessary, according to the 
various occasions he meets with every hour of differing 
ik-om himself, and swearing to both sides of a contradic- 
tion, as he finds the persons dii^posed with whom he has 
to deal. In describing the virtues and vices of mankind, 
it is convenient, upon every article, to have some emi- 
nent person in our eye, from whom we copy our descrip- 
tion. I have strictly observed this rule ; and my imagi- 
nation this minute represents before me a certain great 
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man* famous for this talent, to the constant practice of 
which, he owes his twenty years reputation of the most 
skilful head in England, for the management of nice 
affairs. The superiority of his genius consists in nothing 
else, but an inexhaustible fund of political lies, which 
he pleutifully'distributes every minute he speaks, and by 
an unparalleled generosity forgets, and consequently con- 
tradicts, the next half hour. He never yet considered, 
whether any proposition were true or false, but whether 
it were convenient for the present minute or company, 
to affirm or deny it ; so that if you think fit to refine 
upon him, by interpreting eveiy thing he says, as we do 
dreams, by the contrary, you ai*e still to seek, and will 
find yourself equally deceived whether you believe or 
not : the only remedy is to suppose, that you have heard 
some inarticulate sounds, without any meaning at all; 
and besides, that- will take off the horror you might be 
apt to conceivfe at the oaths, wherewith he perpetually 
tags both ends of every proposition ; although at the same 
time, I think, he cannot with any justice be taxed with 
perjury, when he invokes God and Christ ; because he 
has often fairly given public notice to the world, that 
he believes in neither. 

Some people may think, tliat such an accomplishment 
as this, can be of no gi-eat use to the owner, or his party, 
after it has been often practised and is become notorious ; 
but they are widely mistaken. Few lies carry the in- 
ventor's mark, and the most prostitute enemy to truth 
may spread a thousand without being known for the au- 
thor : besides, as the vilest writer has his readei-s, so the 
greatest liar has his believers ; and it often happens, that 
if a lie be believed only for an hour, it has done its 
in4>rk, and there is no farther occasion for it. Falsehood 

* The first Earl of WViartoti. W, 
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ilies, and truth comes limpiDg after it ; bo that when men 
come to be undeceived, it i^ too late ; the jest is over, 
and the tale has had its ^ect : like a man, who has 
thought of a good repartee, when the discourse is chang- 
ed, or the company parted; or like a physician, -who has 
found out an infallible medicine, after the patient is dead. 
. Considering that natural disposition in many men to 
lie, and in multitudes to believe, I have been perplexed 
what to do urith that maxim so frequent in every body^s 
rooudi, that truth will at last prevail. Here has this 
island of ours, for the greatest part of twenty years^ lain 
under the influence of such counsels and persons^ whose 
principle and interest it was, to corrupt our manners, 
blind our understanding, drain our wealth, and in time 
destroy our constitution both in church and state ; and 
we at last were brought to the very brink of ruin ; yet, 
by the means of perpetual misreptesentations, have never 
been able to distinguish between our enemies and friends. 
We have seen a great part of the nation's money got 
into the hands of those, who by their birth, education, 
and merit, could pretend do higher than to wear our 
liveries ; while others, who, by their credit, quality, and 
fortune, were only able* to give reputation and success 
to the Revolution, were not only* laid aside as danger- 
ous and useless, but loaden with the scandal of Jaco- 
bites,t men of arbitrary {nrinciples, and pensioners to 

* Were only able— by this arrangement the word, only, becomes of 
ambignous meaning, and the ear is hurt by the repetition of tiie same 
words, at the commencement of the two members of the sentence so 
near each other— were only able — imre not only, &c. This may be 
prevented by substitating the word, alonef in the place of the first, 
mtlyi as thus—* While others, who, by their credit, quality, and for- 
tune, were alone able to give reputation and success to the Revolu- 
tion, were not only laid aside, &c.' S. 
f Bat loaden with the scandal of Jacobites may mean with the 

scandal thrown on them by Jacobites ; it should be— with the scandal 

df being Jacobite*, Ac. 8. 
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Fiance; while truth, whQ is* said to lie in a well, seemed 
now to be buried there under a heap of stones. But I 
jremember, it was a usual complaint among the wbig^ 
that the bulk of the lauded men was not in their inte- 
rests, which some of the wisest looked on as an ill omen ; 
and. we saw it, was with the utmost difficulty, that they 
could preserve a majority, while the court and ministry 
were on their side, till tliey had learned those admirable 
expedients for deciding elections, and influencing distant 
boroughs, by powerful motives from the city. But all 
this was mere force and constraint, however upheld by 
most dexterous artifice and management, until the people 
began to apprehend their properties, their religion, and 
the monarchy, itself in danger; when we saw them 
greedily laying hold on the first occasion to interpose. 
But of this mighty change in the dispositioDS of the 
pec^le, I shall discourse more at laige in &ome following 
paper : wherein I shall endeavour to undeceive, or dis- 
cover, those deluded, or deluding persons, who hope or 
pretend, it is only a short madness in the vulgar, from 
which they may soon recover ; whereas, I believe, it 
will appear to be very diflferentin its causes, its symp- 
toms, and its consequences; ancii^ve a great example 
to illustrate the maxim I lately mentioned : that truth 
(however sometimes late) will at last prevail. 
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me^ioquB ut UmUe ettrras^ 



/coriB, ait^ moneo : ne si demisHor ibiSy 
Ur^ gravet petmas ; si celsior, ignis adurai. 



My hoy, take care 



To wing thy course along the middle air; 
If loir, the surges Wet thy flagging plumes ; 
If high, the suu the melting wax cousumes. 

It must be avowed that, for some years past, there 
have been few things more wanted in England than such 
a paper as this ought to be : and such I will endeavour 
to make it as long as it shall be found of way use, without 
entering into the violences of either party. Considering 
the many grievous misrepresentations of persons and ' 
things, it is highly requisite at this junctui-e, that the 
people throughout the kingdom should, if possible, be set 
light in their opinions by some impartial hand ; which 
has never been yet attempted ; those, who have hitherto 
undertaken it, being, upon every account, the least 
qualified of all human-kind for such work. 

We live here under a limited monarchy, and under the 
doctrine and discipline of an excellent church. We are 
unhappily divided into two parties, both which pretend a 
mighty zeal for our religion, and government, only they 
disagree about the means. The evils we must fence 
against, are, on one side, fanaticism and infidelity in re- 
ligion, and anarchy, under the name of a commonwealth, 
in government ; on the other side, popery, slavery, and 
the Pretender from France. Now, to inform and dkect 
us in our sentiments upon these weighty points, here are, 
Qn one side, two stupid illiterate scribblen, bQ\\\ o\ \bfiSi 

VOL. V, B 
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fanatics by profession ; I mean the Review, and Obser- 
vator : on the other side, we have an open Nonjuror, 
whose character and person, as well as learning and good 
sense, discovered upon other subjects, do indeed deserre 
respect and esteem : but his Rehearsal, and the rest of his 
political papers, are yet more pernicious than those of 
the former two. If the generality of the people know 
not how to talk or think, until they have read their les- 
son in the papers of the week, what a misfortune is it, 
that their duty should be conveyed to them through such 
vehicles as those ! For, let some gentlemen think what 
they please, I cannot but suspect, that the two worthies I 
first mentioned, have, in a degree, done mischief among 
as ; the mock authoritative manner of the one, and the in- 
sipid mirth of the other, however insupportable to reason- 
able ears, being of a level with great numbers among the 
lowest part of mankind. Neither Avas the author of the 
Rehearsal, while he continued that paper, less infectious 
to many persons of better figure, who, perhaps, were as 
well qualified, and much less prejudiced, to judge for 
themselves. 

It was this reason, that moved mc to take the matter 
out of those rough ]as well as those dirty hands ; to let the 
remote and unkistructed part of the nation s^c, that they 
have been misled on both sides, by mad ridiculous ex- 
tremes, at a wide distance on each side of the truth ; while 
the right path is so broad and plain, as to be easily kept, 
if they were once put into it. 

Farther : I had lately entered on a resolution to take 
little notice of other papers, unless it were such, where 
the malice and falsehood had so great a mixture of wit and 
ipirit, as would make them dangerous : which, in the pre- 
sent circle of scribblers, firom twelve-pence to a half-penny, 
I could easily foresee would not very frequently occur. 
Put here again I am forced to dispense with my resolu- 
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lion, althougb it be only to tell my reader irhat measures 
I am likely to take on such occasions for the future. I 
was told, that the paper called The Observator, was twice 
filled last week with remarks upon a late Examinn*. 
These I read with the first opportunity, and, to speak in 
the news-writer's phrase, they gave roe occasion for many 
speculations. I obscr\'ed, with singular pleasure, the na- 
ture of those things which tlic owners of them usually call 
answers, and ^nth what dexterity this matchless author 
had fallen into the whole art and cant of them. To tran- 
scribe here and there three or four detached lines of least 
weight in a discourse, and by a foolish comment mistake 
every syllable of tlie meaning, is what I have known ma- 
ny, of a superior class to this formidable adversar}', en- 
title an Answer. This is uhat he has exactly done, in 
about thrice as many words as my whole discourse ;'^ 
which is so mighty an advantage over me, that I shall by 
no means engage in so unequal a combat ; but, as far as I 
can judge of my own temper, entirely dismiss him for the 
future ; heartily wishing he had a match exactly of his 
own size to meddle with, who should only have the odds 
of truth and honesty ; which, as I take it, would be an ef- 
fectual way to silence him for ever. Upon this occasion, 
I cannot forbear a short story of a fanatic farmer, a\rho 
lived in my neighbourhood, and was so great a disputant 
in religion, that the servants in all the families thereabouts 
reported, how he had confuted the bishop and all his 
clei^. I had then a footman, who was fond of reading 
the Bible ; and I borrowed a comment for him, which he 
studied so close, that in a month or two I thought him a 
match for the farmer. They disputed at several houses, 
with a ring of servants and other people always about 

* Thai U neither grammar nor sense ; it should be— as niy wholb 
dificoarie corUaira, S. 
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them ; where Ned explaiDed his texts so full and cleai* 
to the capacitj of his audience, and showi3d the insignifi- 
cancy of his adversary's cant to the meanest understand- 
ing, that he got the whol^ country on his side, and the 
farmer was cured of his itch of disputation for ever ader. 

The -worst of it is, that this sort of outrageous party- 
writers I have spoken of above, are like a couple of make- 
bates, who inflame small quarrels by a thousand stories, 
and by keeping fiiends at a distance, hinder them from 
coming to a good understanding ; as they certauily would) 
if they were suffered to meet and debate between thetoi-' 
selves : for let any one examine a reasonable honest man, 
of either side, upon those opinions in religion and govern- 
ment, which both parties daily buffet each other about ; 
he shall hardly find one material point in difference be- 
tween them. J wouldf be glad to ask a question about 
two great men of the late ministry, how they came to be 
whigs ? and by what figure of speecli, half a dozen others 
lately put into great employments, can be called tories ? 
I doubt, whoever would suit the definition to the persons, 
must make it directly contr^ to what we understood it at 
the time of the Revolution. 

In order to remove these misapprehensions among us, 
Ibelieve it will be necessary, upon occasion, to detect the 
malice and falsehood of some popular maxims, which 
those idiots scatter kotn the press twice a week, and draw 
a hundred absurd consequences from them. 

For example : I have heard it often objected, as a 
great piece of insolence in the clergy and others^ to say 
or hint, that the church was in danger, when it was vo> 
ted otlierwise in parliament some years ago ; and the 
^ueen herself, in her last speech, did openly condemn aj) 

"^ It should be, so ,fiUly and clearly, S. 
jf Wmid, here, is improperlf used for skonld. F- 
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fiuch insiDuatioDs. NotwithstandiDg \irhich, I did then, 
and do still, believe tlie church has, since that vote, been 
in very imminent danger ; and I think J might then have 
said so, without the least ofience to her majesty, or either 
of the two houses. Tlie queen's words, as near as I can 
remember, mentioned tlic churcli being in danger from 
her administration; and whoever says or Uiinks that, de- 
serves, in my opinion, to be hanged for a traitor : but, 
that the church and state may be botli in danger under 
the best princes that ever reigned, and without the least 
guilt of theirs, is such a truth, as a man must be a great 
stranger to history and common sense, to doubt. The 
wisest prince on cartli, may be forced, by the necessity of 
bis affairs, and the present power of an unruly faction ; or 
deceived, by the crafl of ill-designing men. One or two 
ministers, most in his confidence, may at first haye good 
intentions, but grow corrupted by time, by avarice, by 
love, by ambition, and have fairer terms offered them to 
gratify their passions or interests, from one set of men 

thmi anothoi^ until iha/y ar« too far inrohrod for ft retreat $ 

mid. so be forced to take seven spu'its more wicked than 
themselves. This is a very possible case ; and will not 
the last state of such men be worse than the first ? that ig 
to say, will not the public, which was safe at first, grow 
in danger by such proceedings as these ? And shall a faith- 
fiil subject, who foresees and trembles at the consequence£k 
be called disaffected, because he delivers his opinion, al- 
though the prince declares, as he justly may, that the 
danger is not owing to his administration ? or shall the 
prince himself be blamed, when, in such a juncture, he 
puts his af!airs iQto other hands, ^vith the universal ap- 
plause of his people ? As to the vote against those who 
should affirm the church was in danger, I think it like- 
wise referred to danger from, or under, the queen's ad- 
ministration ; for I neither have it by me^\)Qt c«:a^»x^<^scL-v 
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ly have recaurse to it ; bat, if it were otheii^ise, I know 
not how it can refer to any dangers, but "what were past 
or at that time present ; or bow it could affect the future, 
unless the senators were all inspired, or, at least, that mar 
jority which voted it : neither do I see it is any crime, 
farther than ill manners, to difler in opinion from a ma- 
jority of either or both houses ; and that ill manners,''^ I 
must confess, I have been often guilty of for some years 
past, although I ))ope I never shall again. 

Another topic of great use to these weekly inflamers, 
fs, the young Pretender in France, to whom their whole 
party is in a high measUi-e indebted for all their great- 
ness; and whenever it lies in their power, they may 
perhaps return their acknowledgments, as, out of their 
zeal for frequent revolutions, they were ready to do t9 
his supposed father ; which is a piece of secret history, 
that I hope will one day see the light ; and I am sure it 
shall, if ever I am master of it, without regarding whose 
oars may tingle._ But at present, the word Pretender, is 
a term of art in their prraessioii. A secretar}' of state 
cannot desire leave to resign, but the Pretender is at 
bottom ; the queen cannot dissolve a parliament, but it 
is a plot to dethrone herself and bring in the Pretender; 
half a score stock-jobbers are playing the knave in Ex* 
change-alley, and there goes the Pretender with a sponge. 
One would be apt to think, they bawl out the Pretender 
so often, to take off the terrw; or tell so many lies 
about him, to slacken our caution, that when he is really 
coming, by their connivance, we may not believe themf* 
as the boy served the shepherds about the coming of the 
wolf: or perhaps they scare us with the Pretender, be- 
cause they think he may be like some diseases, that come 

* 7%ti iU tnanners is certainly imgrammatical ; it should be that 
.apedetofifi manoers. &. 
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with a fright. Do they not believe, that the queen^s 
present ministry love her majesty, at least as well as 
some loved the church ? And why is it not as great a 
mark of disafiection now, to say the queen is in danger; 
as it was some months ago to affirm the same of the 
church ? Suppose it be a false opinion, that tlie queen's 
right is hereditary and indefeasible ; yet how is it possi- 
ble that those who hold and believe such a doctrine, can 
be in the Pretender's interest ? His title is weakened by 
eveiy argument that strengthens hers : it is as plain as 
the words of an act of parliament can make it, that her 
present majesty is heir to the survivor of the late king 
and queen her sister : is not that an hereditary right ?^ 
What need we explain it any fartlier ? I have known an 
article of faith expounded in much looser and more ge- 
neral terms, and that, by an author, whose opinions are 
very much followed by a certain party. Suppose we go 
farther, and examine the word indrfeoidbU, with which 
some writers of late have made themselves so merry : 
leoofcss it ishai^^ to conceive how any law. which the 
sbpreme power makes, may not by the same power be 
repealed; so that I shall not determine, whether the 
queen^s right be indefeasible or not. But this I will 
maintain, that whoever affirms it is so, is not guilty of a 
crime ; for in that settlement of the crown after the Re^ 
volution, where her present majesty is named in remain- 
der, there are (as near as I can remember) these remark- 
able words, "• to which we bind ourselves and our poste- 
rity for ever." Lawyers may explain this, or call them 

* Our author's sentiments on hereditary right, as exhibited in this 
Examiner, and in roi. ii. in " The Sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land Man,** are a very clear proof that he could not have been the 
author of a laboured tract on that subject, ascribed to him in 1775^ 
under the title of ''A Discourse on Hereditary Rights, written in 
the year 1712, by a celebrated Clergyman." N. 
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words of fiffin as they please ; aod reasoners may argue, 
that such an oUigation is against the nature of govern- 
ment; but a plain reader, who takes the wwds in theiv 
jiatural meaning, may be excused in thinking a right so 
confirmed is indefeasible ; and if there be an absurdity 
In such an opinion, he is not to answer for it. 

P. S. WJien this paper was going to the press, the 
printer brought me two more Observators, wholly 
taken up in my Examiner upon lying, which I was at 
ihe pains to read ; and they are just such an answer, 
as the two others I have mentioned. This is aH I 
.have to sa;y on that matter. 



I^'^UMBER XVIR 

THVSSDAV, MOVSMBSB 23, 17101 

quipakittbmi^Uia wtgminurunt? 

Who is the good and laadabk cHlten ? Who ia -peace, or vrho ia 
war hai aierited the favoar of hia country ? Who but that penoo 
who with gratitude remembers and acknowledges the favours and 
rewards he has already received ? 

I WILL employ this preset paper upon a subject 
which of late has very much affected me, which I have 
considered with a good deal of application, and made 
several inquiries about among those persons, whd| I 
thought, were best able to inform me ; and if I deliver 
my sentiments with some freedom, I hope it will be for- 
given, while I accompany it with that tepdemess^ whicfc. 
-/>o nice a point requires* 
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I said in a fonner paper, No. SIV. that one specious 
objection to the late removals at court, ^ras, the fear of 
giving uneasiness to a general, who has been long suc- 
cesafijQ abroad ; and acccHxHogly, the common clamour of 
tongues and pens for some months past has run against 
the baseness, the inconstancy, and ingratitude of the 
whole kingdom to the Duke of Marlborough, in return 
of the most eminent services, that ever were performed 
bj a subject, to his country; not to be equalled in his- 
toid : and then, to be sure, some bitter stroke of detrac- 
tion against Alexander and Cssar, who never did us the 
least injury. Besides, the people who read Plutardi» 
come upon us with parallels drawn from the Greeks and 
Romans, who ungratefully dealt with I know not how 
many of their most deserving generals ; while the pro- 
founder politicians have seen pamphlets, where Tacitus 
and Machiavel have been quoted to show the danger of 
too resplendent a merit. If a stranger shoidd hear these 
serious outcries of ingratitude* against our general with- 
out knowing the particulars, he would be apt to iaquirq^ 
wherjB was his tomb, gr whether he was allowed Chris- 
Uan burial ? not doubting but wc had put him to some 
ignominious death. Or has he been tried for his life^ 
and very narrowly escaped? has he been accused of 
high crimes and misdemeanors? has the prince seized 
en his estate, and left him to starve ? has he been hooted 
Ht, as he passed the streets, by an ungrateful rabble? 
have, neither honours, dficesi, .nor grants been conferred 
on him or his family ? have not he and they been barr 
baeously stripped ofUhem all? have pot he and bis foix:es 

■»*...- - 

^ By this mode of expresskm m8i7 be meant the generaPs ingrati- 
iude^ not that of the najdon ; instead of againttf the word ihould haye 
been Umard; as thus, 'If a straoger should bear these furious ou^ 
cries of ingratitude toward oar general/ 4rc. &. 

B 2 
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beeu ill paid abroad ? and doed not the prioce, by a 
^anty limited commission, hinder bim from pursuing his 
own methods in the conduct of the war ? has he no pow- 
er at all of disposing of commissionB as he pleases ? is he 
not severely used by the ministiy or parliament, who 
yearly call him to a strict account ? has the senate ever 
thanked him for good success, and have they not always 
publicly censured him for the least miscarriage ? — ^Will 
the accusers of the nation join issue upon any of these 
particulars, or tell us in what point our damnable sin of 
ingratitude lies? — ^Why, it is plain and clear; for while 
he is commanding abroad, the queen dissolves her paili^a- 
ment, and changes her ministry at home ; in which unl- 
versal calamity, no less than two persons allied by mar- 
riace to the general have lost their places. Whence 
came this wonderful sympathy between the civil and 
military powers T Will the troops in Flanders refuse to 
fight unless they can have their own lord keeper, their 
own lord preddent of the coundl, their own parliament ? 
In a kingdom where the people are free, how came they 
to be so fond of having their counsels under the influence 
of their army, or those that lead it ? who, in all well in- 
itituted states, had no commerce with the oivil power, 
farther than to receive their orders aod obey them with- 
out reserve. 

When a general is not€0 popular, either in his army 
or at home, as one might expect from a long course of 
success ; it may perhaps be ascribed to his wisdom, or 
perhaps to his compleidoq. The possession of soipe one 
quality, or defect in scmie other, will extremely damp 
the people's favour, as well as the lore of the soldiers. 
Besides, this is not an age to produce favourites of the 
people, while we live under a queen,' who engrosses all 
our love and all our Tension; md where the qn\y 
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waj, for a great general or minister, to acquii'e any de- 
gree of subordinate affection from the public, must be; 
bj all marks of the most entire submission and respect, 
to her sacred person and commands; otherwise, no pre- 
tence of great services, either in the field or the cabinet, 
will be able to skreen them from universal hatred. 

But the late ministry was closely joined to the general 
by friendship, interest, aUiance, inclination, and opinion ; 
which cannot be affirmed of the present : and the ingrati- 
tude of the nation lies in the people's joining as one man 
to wish, that such a ministry should be changed. Is it 
not at the same time notorious to the whole kingdom, 
tiiat nothing but a tender regard to the general, was able 
to preserve that ministry so long, until neither God noi^- 
man could suffer their continuance ? Yet, in the highest 
ferment of things, we heai'd few or no reflections upon 
this .great commander ; but aU seemed unanimous iu 
wishing he might still be at the head of the confederate 
forces ; only at the same time, in case he were resolved 
to reign, they chose rather to turn their thoughts some- 
where else, than throw up all in despair. And this I 
cannot but add, in defence of tlie people, with regard to 
the person we are speaking of, that in the high station he 
has been f<Nr many years past, his real defects (as nothing 
human is without them) have, in a detracting agie, been 
very sparingly mentioned either in libels or conversation, 
and all oiccesses very freely and univei-sally aj^lauded. 

There is au active and a passive ingratitude riBtppI/- 
ing both to this occasion, we may say, the first is, when a 
prince or people returns good services with cruelty or 
ill-usage ; the other is, when good services are not at all, 
or very meaply rewarded. We have akeady spoken 
of the forftier ; let lis therefore in the second place ex- 
amine how the services of our general have been re- 
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warded ; and whether, upon that artkle, either prince 
or people, have been guilty of ingratitude ? 

Those are the most valuable rewards, which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the donor^. 
that th^ fit our temper best : I shall therefore say no- 
thing of the title of duke, or the gart^, which the queen 
bestowed upon the general in the beginning of her reign | 
but I shall come to more substantial instances, and men- 
ti<m nothing, which has not been given in the face of thci 
world. The lands of Woodstock may, I believe, be 
reckoned wcHrth 40,000Z. ; on the building of Blenheim 
castle 200^000^ have been already expended, although 
it be not yet near finished ; the grant of 5000/. per an- 
num on the post office is richly worth 100,000^ his 
principality in Germany may be computed at 30,000/. 
pictures, jewels, and other gifts firom foreign princes^ 
60,0002. the grant at the Pall-mall, the rangership, &c. 
for want of more certain knowledge, may be called 
IO9OOOZ. his own and his duchess's employments at &ve 
years value, reckoning only the known and avowed 
i^aries, are very low raited at 100,000/. Here is a good 
deal above half a million of money ; and, I dare say, 
{hose who are loudest with the clamour of ingratitude*. 
3rill reac^ly own, that all this is but a trifle, in compari^ 
flK>n of what is untold. 

The reason of my stating this account, is oidy to coh*» 
vincethe world, that we are not quite so ungrateful 
-either as the Greeks or Romans; and in yrder to adjust 
tlie mutter with all fairness, I shall confine myself to thc^ 
latter, who were mudi more generous of the two. A 
victorious general of Rome, in the height of that empire 
having entirely subdued his enemies, was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a statue in the forum^ 
a bull for a sacrifice, an embroidered garment to appean. 
Xe^ a crowD of laurel, a monumental t^ppl^y with inscrip- 
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cf the Tictairj, YlKl^ 
^tthegcBcnl, we v9l pUee to fab aocomt ; 
9kk&a^ nod vnj krqaiCBdf^Wi 
Theae « all tke nwud^ tint I on 
oA to nind, wldck m ▼ktonooi goicsal leodvcd, after 
hm letmi from tlie aiQBt g loiioii i dpedMiQo ; ha¥iq|( 
ooniiiered aoBK ^;icat Idrngdom, lami^ the kiDg 1^^ 
Im £nii3f , and nobieB, to adon the trhmiplK in chatai ; 
and made iht idb^doaii, either a Ronan proraioe, or at 
best, a poor dc pea dii ^ state, in hndUe affiance* to that 
€iii|ine. Now, 61 afl thew rewards I ind but two 
iriiich were of real piofit to the geacnl ; the laurd 
crown, made and sent fahn at die chaiige of the public^ 
and the endhmdoed ganneot; but I cammt fin^ 
wbedier this last was paid for by the seoate or the geno-^ 
ral : however, we will take the more &Toiirable opinieD; 
and in all the rest admit the whole fnipeaer, as if it were 
ready money io the general^s podiet. Now, accordii^ 
to these. compntatioDs oo both ades, we will draw up two 
fair aocoonlB ; the one, of Roman gratitode ; and the 
other of Bridsh ingratitude ; and set them together in 
balance. . . 



^ It should be — ** in homUe alliance ftkk that empire.*' We 8^ 
—tMied <0— but, in aUinut iciUi. B. 
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A Bill of Reman Gratitude. 

£. s. it 
Imprimis — For frankincenae and earthen 

pots to burn it in 4 10 

A bull for dacrifice ....... 800 

An embroidered garment 50 

A crown of laurel . . . 2 

A statue 100 

A trophy 80 

A thousand copper medals, value half-pence 

apiece 218 

A triumphal arch 5^00 

A triumphal car, valued as a modem 

coach 100 

Casual cliarges at the tiiumph .... 150 

994 11 10 



J Bin of British Ingratitude. 

£■ 

Imprimis— Woodstock 40,000 

Blenheim ^ 200,000 

Post-office grant 100,000 

Mildenheim 30,000 

Pictures, jewels, &c 60,000 

Pall-mall grant, &c. 10,000 

^mploTmeots ; . . . 100,000 

^40,000 
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This is an account of the visible profits^ on both sides ; 
and if the Roman general had any private perquisites, 
they may be easily discounted, and by more probable 
computations; and differ yet more upon the balance, if 
we consider, that all the gold and silver for safeguards 
and ccHitributions, also all valuable prizes taken in the 
war, were openly exposed in the triumph, and then 
lodged in the capitol for the public service. 

So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite so bad 
at worst, as the Romans were at best And I doubt, 
those who raise this hideous cry of ingratitude, may be 
mightily mistaken in the consequence they propose from 
such complaints. I remember a saying of Seneca, 
Mvltos ingraiM tnvemnws, pUtres fadmus ; we find 
many ungrateful persons in the world, but we make 
more, by setting too high a rate upon our pretensiooai^ 
and undervaluing the rewards we receive. When un- 
reasonable bills are brought in, they ought to be taxed, 
orcutcMBT in the middle. Where there have been long 
accounts between two persons, I have known one of 
them perpetually making large demands, and pressing for 
payment ; who, when the accounts were cast up on both 
sades^ was found to be debtor for some hundreds. I am 
thinking, if a proclamation were issued out for every 
man to send in his bill of merits, and the lowest [urice 
he. set them at ; what a pretty sum it would amount to, 
and bow many such islands as this must be sold to pay 
theou I form my judgment from the practice of those, 
who sometimes happen to pay themselves ; and I dare 
affirm, would not be so unjust as to take a farthing more 
than they think is due to their deserts. I will instance 
•nly in one article : a lady* of my acquaintance ap- 
propriated twenty-six pounds a year out of her allow- 

* Siipposed to be Quectt Anne. H. 
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aoce, for certain uses, which her woman received, and 
was to pay to the ladj or her order, as it was called 
fer.''^ But after eight jears it appeared, upon the strict* 
est calculation, that the w(Hnan had paid but four pounds 
a year, and sunk two-and-twenty for her own pocket 
It is hut suppodng, instead of twenty-six pounds twenty- 
six thousand ; and by that you may judge, what the 
pretensions of modem merit are, where it happens to be 
its own paymaster. 

* " The matter was this : Xt the queen*s accession to the govern- 
tnent, she used to lament to me, that, the crown heing impoverished 
hy former grants, she wanted the power her predecessors had enjoyed 
to reward ^ithful servants ; and she desired me to take out of tha 
privy purse 20001. a year, in order to purchase for my advantage. 
As her majesty was so good to provide for my children, and as the 
offices I eniJoyed by her flEivour brought me in more than I wanted-4 
constantly declined it till the time — she was pleased to dismiss me 
from her service. Then indeed— I sent the queen one of her own 
letters, in which she had pressed me to take the 20001. a year ; and I 
wrote at the same time to aair her majesty whether she would nlkm 
me to charge in the privy purse accounts, which I was to send her, 
that yearly sum from the time of the oflfer, fimounting to 18,0Q0{. 
Her ma^sty was pleased to answer, I might charge it. This, there> 
fere, I did." Account of llie eonduct. of the dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, pp.2d4,2»5. N. 
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NUMBER XVIII. 

THURfDAY, ,>rOTEMBER 30, 1710. 

Qyas ret Ituouries inJlagiHis^ avariiia in n^nitu, tkptrkia in eontum^ 
lOseffUenpotuisset ; eos ornnes sese, hoc uno pratore per (riefNtunn, 
periuHue ai^bani. 

These tliiDgs were the efi^of his scandalous and unbounded luxury-, 
his insatiable avarice, his contumelious insolence. These were the 
sufferings of that unhappy nation, for three years, under his op- 
preasiire govonment 

When I first undertook this paper, I was resolved 
to concern mTself onlj with things, and not widi persons. 
IVhether I have kept or broken this resolution, I cannot 
recoOect; and I will not be at the pains to examine, bat 
leave the matter to those little antagonkts who may 
want a topic for criticism. Thus much I have disco- 
vered, that it is in writing, as in building ; where, after all 
our schemes and calculations, we are mightily deceived 
in ous accounts, and often forcedto make use of any ma* 
terlals we can find, that the work may be kept a going* 
Besides, to speak my opinion, the things I have occasion 
to mention are so closely linked to persons, that nothing 
but time (the fether of oblivion) can separate them. Let 
me put a parallel case : suppose I should complain, that 
last week my coach was within an inch of overturning in 
a smooth even way, and drawn by very gentle horses ; to 
be sui'e, all my friends would immediately lay the fault 
upon John, because they knew he then presided in my 
coachbox. Again, suppose I should discover some uneasi- 
ness to find myself, I knew not how, over head and ears in 
debt, although I were sure my tenants paid their rents 
very well, and that I never spent half my income ; they 
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would certainly advise me to turn oiF Mr. Oldfox* my 
receiver, and take another. If, as a justice of peace, I 
sliould tell a friend, that my warrants and mittimuses 
were never drawn up as I would have them ; that I had 
the misfortune to send an honest man to jail, and dis- 
miss a knave ; he woiild bid me no longer trust Charles 
and Harr}',t my two clerks, whom he knew to be iguo- 
vant, wilful, assuming, and ill-inclined fellows. If I 
should add, that my tenants made me very uneasy with 
their squabbles and broils among themselves ; he wonld 
counsel me to cashier Will Bigamy ,| the seneschal of my 
manor. And lastly, if my neighbour and I happened to 
have a misunderetanding about the deHveiy of a message, 
what could I do less than strip and discard the blunder- 
ing or malicious rascal, who carried it ? 

It is the same thing in the conduct of public affain^ 
where they have been managed with raslmesfi or wilful- 

* Lord God(^phifl. N. 

f Charles Earl of Sunderland, and Henry Boyle, Esq. were at this 
tiMe B tiJi F ^ ' t BHrf<M wi «i«ie< Mf. Bojie, the yoTmgest sotl of Charles 
Lord Gli&rd, was appointed chancellor of the exchequer to King 
William in March 1701, and Mras much esteemed by that prince. He 
continued in that post till Feb. 12, 1707-8, when he was made one of 
tile principal secretaries of state, in which station he remained till 
Sept. 20, 1710 : on t!ie accession of George I. was created Lord 
Cerleton ; made lord president of tiie council, June 25, 1720 ; and 
died, unmarried, March 14, 1724-^. N. 

X William Cowper, Esq. soon after being called to the bar, was 
appointed one of King William's counsel ; he succeeded Sir Nathan 
Wrighte, as lord keeper of the great sea), Oct 11, 1705 ; was created 
Baron Cowper of Wingham, Nov. 9, 1706 ; and appointed lord chan- 
cellor,' May 4, 1707 ; which post he held till Sept. 14, 1710. On the 
accession of King George, he was again appointed lord chancellor \ 
and, oo resigning the great seal, was created Viscount Fordwicb, 
and Earl Cowper, March 18, 1717-18. He nobly refused to accept 
new-years-gifts fr6m the counsellors at law, which had long been 
given to his predecessors; and what is still more to his honour, 
foresaw and opposed the destructive measures of the South Sea buB- 
bh in 1720. He died Oct. 10, 1723. K. 
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ness, coiTuptioD, i^orancc, or iDJusticc. Barely to re- 
late tbe facts, at least \i'hilc they are fresh ia memory, 
will as much reflect upon the persons concerned, as if we 
had told their names at length. 

I have therefore since thought of anotlicr expedient^ 
frequently practised ivith great safety and success by sa- 
tirical writers ; which is, that of lookuig into history for 
some character bearing a resemblance to t]ie pci-son wc 
would describe ; and witli the absolute power of alteriug, 
adding or suppressing what cucumstances wc please, I 
conceive we must have \ery bad luck or very little skill, 
to falL However, some days ago in a colTee-house looking 
into one of the politic weekly papei-s, I found tlie MTiter 
had Alien into tliis scheme; and I happened to light on 
that part, where he was describing a pci-son, who from 
small beginnings, grew (as I remember) to be constable of 
France, and had a very haughty imperious wife. I took 
the author as a (nend to our faction ; for so, ^ith great 
propriety of speech, they call the queen and ministry, al- 
mo6t the whole clei^', and nine parts lu ten of the king- 
dom ; and I said to a geutleman near me, that although 
I knew well enough what persons the author meant, yet 
there were several particulars in the husband's character, 
whkh I could uot reconcile ; for that of tlie lady, it was 
just aud adequate enough. But it seems I mistook the 
whole matter, and applied all I had read to a couple of 
persona, who were not at that time in the writer's 
thoughts. 

JN'ow, to avoid such a misfortune as this, I have been for 
some time consulting Livy and Tacitus, to find outa chaiv 
acter of a princeps scmUds, a proUor vrbcmus^ a quaestor 
ttrariuSf a Casari ah epistoUs, and a proconsul : but among 
the worst of them, I cannot discover one, from whom to 
draw a parallel without doing injury to a Roman memo- 
ry : 80 that I am compelled to have recourse t» TwVcs « 
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But, this author relating facts only as an orator, I thought 
it would be best to observe his method, and make an ex- 
tract from six harangues of his against Verres, only still 
preserving the form of an oration. I remember a young- 
er brother of mine, who deceased about two months ago, 
presented the world with a speech of Alcibiades against 
an Athenian brewer. Now I am told for certain, that in 
those days there was no ale in Athens ; therefore that 
speech, or at least a great part of it, must needs be furi- 
ous. The difference between my brother and me is this ; 
he makes Alcibiades say a great deal more than he real- 
ly did, and I make Cicero say a great deal less. This 
Verres* had been the Roman governor of Sicily for three 
years ; and, on his return from his government, the Sici- 
lians entreated Cicero to impeach him in the senate} 
which he accordingly did in several orations, whence I 
have fiedthfully translated and abstracted^ that which fol- 
lows: 

" Mr LoRDj8> 
^' A pernicious opinion has for some time prevailed, 
not only at Rome, but dmcmg our neighbouring uatioD8i 
that a man who has money enough, although he be ever 
so guilty, cannot be condemned in this place. But, bow- 
ever industriously this opinion be spread to cast an odiun 
on the senate, we have brought before your Icnrdships, 
Caius Yerres, a person, for his life and actions, already 
condemned by all men ; but, as he hopes and gives out^ 
by the influence of his wealth to be here absolved : in 
condemning this man, you have an opportunity of belying 
that general scandal, of redeemii^ the credit lost by 
former judgments, and recovering the love of the Roman 
people, ad well as of our neighbours. I have brought 

** The Earl of Wh^rtoo, lord U^teoaat of InimmL Ti^ 
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here a man befoi*e you, my lords, ivho is a robber of the 
pubtic treasure, an oyertumer of law and justice, and 
the disgrace as -well as destruction of the Sicilian pro- 
vince ; of whom if you shall determine with equity and 
due severity, your authority will remain entire, and 
upon such an (establishment as it ought to be : but, if his 
great riches will be able to force their way through that 
religious reverence and ti'uth, whicli become so awful an 
assembly f I shall how ever obtain thus much, that the 
defect will be laid where it ouglit ; and that it shall not 
be objected, that the crimiual was not produced, or that 
there wanted an orator to accuse him. This man, my 
lords, bras publicly said, that those ought to be afraid of 
accusations, who have only robbed enough for their own 
support and maintenance ; but that he has plundered 
sufficient to bribe numbers ; and that nothing is so high 
or 90 holy, which money cannot corrupt. Take that 
support from him, and he can have no other left : for 
what eloquence will be able to defend a man, whose life 
has been tainted with so many scandalous vices, and who 
has been so long condemned by the universal opinion of ' 
the world ? To pass over the foul stains and ignominy 
ef his youth, his corrupt management in all employments 
he has borne, his treachery and irreligion, his injustice 
and oppression : he has left of late such monuments of 
his viUanies in Sicily, made such havoc and confusion 
there, during his government, that the province cannot 
by any means be restored to its former state, an<l hardly 
recover itself at all, under many yeai*s, and by a long 
Succession of good governors. While this man governed 
ID that island, the Sicilians had neither the benefit of our 
laws, nor their own, nor even of common right. In Si- 
cily, no man now possesses more than what the gover- 
nor's lust and avarice -have overlooked, or what he was 
forced to Deglect, out of mere weariness wv^ «aM\^\.^ ^ 
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oppression. Every thing, where he presided, was deter- 
mined by his arbitrary will ; and tlie best subjects he 
treated as enemies. To recount his abominable debauche- 
ries, would offend any modest ear, since so many could 
not preserve their daughters and wives from his lust. 
I believe there is no man, who ever heaid his name, 
that cannot relate his enormities. We bring before you 
in judgment, my lords, a public robber, an adulterer, a 
DBFiLER OF ALTABS,* an enemy of religion, and of all 
that is sacred. In Sicily he sold all employments of 
judicature, magistracy, and trust, places in the council, 
and the priesthood itself, to the highest bidder ; and has 
plundered that island of forty millions of sesterces. And 
here I cannot but observe to your lordships, in what 
manner Verres passed the day ; the morning was spent 
in taking bribes and selling employments ; the rest of it, 
in drunkenness and lust. His discourse at table was 
scandalously unbecoming the dignity of his station ; noise, 
brutality, and obsceneness. One particular I cannot 
omit; that in the high chai*actcr of governor of Sicily,, 
upon a solemn day, a day set apart for public prayer 
for the safety of the commonwealth, he stole at evening 
in a chair to a married woman of infamous character, 
against all decency and prudence, as well as against all 
laws both human and divine. Didst thou think, O Ver- 
res ! the government of Sicily was give:! thee wi h so 
large a commission, only, by the power of that, to break 
all the bars of law, modesty, and duty ; to suppose all 
men's fortunes thine, and leave no house free from thy 
rapine and lust ?" d:c. 

This extract, to deal ingenuously, has co?t me more 
pains than I think it is worth; havirg only served to 

* The story of the Lord Wharton is true ; who, vri h some other 
wretches, went into a pulpit, and defiled it in th.; most filthy 
aamner. H> 
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convince me, that modern corruptions are not to be paral- 
leled by ancient examples, without having recourse to 
poetry or fable. For instance, I never read in story of a 
law enacted to take away the force of all laws whatso- 
.fjver ; by which a man may safely commit upon the last 
of June, what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he 
committed it on the firet of July ; by which the greatest 
criminals may escape, provided they continue long 
enough in power to antiquate their crimes, and by stifling 
them a while can deceive the legislature into an amnesty, 
of which die enactors do not at that time foi*esee the 
consequence. A cautious merchant will be apt to sus- 
pect, when he finds a man who has the repute of a cun- 
ning dealer, and with whom he has old accounts, urging 
for a general release. When I reflect on this proceeding, 
I am not surprised that Uiose who contrived a parlia- 
mentary sponge for their crimes, are now afraid of a new 
revolution sponge, for their money : and if it were pos- 
sible to contrive a sponge, that could only aflect those 
who had need of the other, perhaps it would not be ill 
employed. 



NUMBER XIX. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1710. 

Quippe ubifas v^sum atque nefas; toi beUaptr of^eh; 
Tarn multtt scelerum facies 

Where sacred order fraud and force confound ; 
WheVe impious wan and tumults rage around. 

I AM often violently tempted to let the world freely 
loiow, who the author of this paper is ; to tell them my 
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name abd titles at length; which would prievent abiuh> 
dance of incoosistent criticisms I daily hear upon it 
Those who are enemies to the notions and opinions I 
would advance, are sometimes apt to quarrel with the 
Examiner, as defective in point of wit, and sometimes of 
truth. At other times, thej are so generous and caadid 
to allow, it is written by a club, and that veiy great 
hands have fingers in it As for those who only appear 
its adversaries in print, they give me but very little pain. 
The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, and I can govern 
it as I please ; therefore, when I begin to find the wit 
too bright, the learning too deep, and tlie satu'C too keen 
for me to deal with, (a very frequent case, no doubt, 
where a man is constantly attacked by such shrewd ad- 
versaries) I peaceably fold it up, or fling it aside, and 
read no more. It would be happy for me to have the 
«ame power over people's tongues, and not be forced to 
hear my own work railed at, and commended, fifty times 
a day ; aiTecting all the while a countenance wlioll}' un- 
concerned, and joining, out of policy or good manners^ 
with the judgment of both parties : this, I confess, is too 
great a hardship for so bashfiU and unexperienced a 
writer. 

But, alas, I lie under another discouragement of much 
more weight I was very unfortunate in the choice of 
my party, when I set up to be a writer. Where is the 
merit, or what opportunity to discover our wit, our 
courage, or our learning, in drawing our pens for the 
defence of a cause, which the queen and both houses of 
parliament, and nine parts in ten of the kingdom, have so 
unanimously embraced ? I am cruelly afraicl, we politic 
authors must begin to lessen our expenses, and lie for 
the future at the mercy of om* printers. All hopes are 
now gone of writing ourselves into places or pensions. A 
cetiain starveling author, who worked under the late ad- 
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miiustratioD, told me, with a heavy heart, about a month 
afo, that he, and some others of his torethren, had secretly 
efifered their service, dog-cheap, to the present ministiy, 
bqt were all refused ; and are now maintained by cour 
trikiutioD, like Jacobites or fietnatics. I have been of late 
employed, out of perfect commiseration, in doing them 
good offices: for, whereas some wei*e of opinion, that 
these hungry zealots should not be suffered any loi^ger^ 
in their malapert way, to snarl at the present course of 
public {HTOceedings; and whereas others proposed, that 
they should be limited to a certain number, and permit-* 
ted to write for their masters, in the same manner as 
counsel are assigned for other criminals, that is, to say 
all tb^ can in defence of their client, but not reflect up- 
on the court; I humbly gave my advice, that they 
should be suffered to write on, as they used to do; 
which I did purely out of regard to their persons ; for I 
hoiped it would keep them out of harm^s way, and pre- 
vent them 'from falling into evil courses ; which, though 
of little consequence to the public, would certainly be 
fotal to themselves. If I have room at the bottom of 
this paper, I will transcribe a petition to the present 
ministry, sent me by one of these authors, in behalf of 
himself and fourscore others of his brethren. 

For my own part, notwithstanding the little encourage- 
ment to be hoped for at this time from the men in pow- 
er, I shall continue my paper, till either the world or 
myself grow weary of it : the latter is easily determined ; 
and fw the former, I shall not leave it to the partiality 
of either party, but to the infallible judgment of my 
printer. One principal end I designed by it, was, to 
undeceive those well meaning people, who have been 
drawn unawares into a wrong sense of things, either by 
the common prejudices of education and company, the 
great personal qualities of some ^aity \e^^T«) ^^ ^^ 

VOL. V* c 
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foul miareiHreseQtatioiis that were constantly made of all; 
who durst diflfer firem them in the smallest article. I 
have known such men struck with the thoughts of some 
late changeS) which, as they pretend to think, were made 
without any reason visible to the world. In Answer to 
this, it is not sufficient to allege, what nobody doubts, 
that a good and' wise prince may be allowed to change 
his ministers, without giving a reason to his subjects ; 
because it is probable, that he will not make such a 
diange, without very important treasons; and a good 
subject ought to suj^se, that in such a case there are 
such reasons, although he need not be apprised of them ,* 
otherwise he must inwardly tax his piince of capricious^ 
ness, inc-onstancy, or ill-<lesign. Such reasons indeed 
may not be obWous to persons prejudiced, or at a great 
distance, or short-thinkers ; and therefore, if tliere be no 
secrets of state, nor any ill consequences to be appre- 
hended from their publication, it is no uncomniendable 
work in any private hand, to lay them open for the sa- 
tisfaction of all men. And if what I have already said, 
or ^all hereafter say, of this kind, be thought to reflect 
upon persons, although none have been named, I know 
not how it can possibly be avoided. The queen in her 
speech mentions, with great concern, that " the navy and 
other offices are burdened with heavy debts ; and de- 
sires, that the like may be pi-evented for the time to 
come." And if it be now possible to prevent the con- 
tinuance of an evil, that has been so long growing upon 
Ais, and is arrived to such a height ; surely those corrup- 
tions and mismanagements must have been great, which 
first introduced them, before our taxes were eaten up by 
annuities. 

If I were able to rip up, and discover in all their co- 

iom'8, only about eight or nine thousand of the most 

scandsdoiis abuses, that bave Y)eeii comnWU^d lu all parts 
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of ^blk management, ibr twenty yean past, by a eer^ 
tain set of men and their instnimenta, I should reckon it 
aome service to my country and posterity. But, to say 
the truth, I should be glad the authofs' names were coO" 
veyed to future times, along with their actions. Fw al- 
though the present age may understand well enough the 
little hints ve give, the parallels we draw, and the cha- 
racters we describe ; yet all this will be lost to the next; 
However, if these papers, reduced into a more durable 
form, should happen to live till our grandduldren be 
men, I hope they may have curiosity enough to consult 
annals, and compare dates, in order to find out what 
names were then intrusted with the conduct of affairs^ 
in the consequences whereof themselves will so deeply 
atksie : like a heavy debt in a private family, which of- 
ten lies an incumbrance upon an estate for three geueror 
tiona. 

But, leaving the care of iufixrming postei-ity to better 
piBns, I shall, with due regard to truth, dit^cretion, and 
the safety of my person firom the men of the new-fangled 
moderation, continue to take all proper opportunities of 
letting the misled pan of the people see how grossly 
they have been abused, and in what pailiculars. I 
shall also endeavour to convince them, that the present 
course we are in is the most probable means, with the 
blessing of God^ to extricate oui-$elves out of all our dif-» 
iiculties. 

Among those who are pleased to write or talk against 
this paper, I have observed a strange, manner of reason- 
ing, which I should be glad to heai* them explain them- 
selves upon.* They make no ceremony of exclaimJi'g, 

* This mode of finishing a sentence with a prepottition, which ha« 
prevailed in almost all our writings, is very reprehensible, as in ge- 
neral it may easily be avoided. Thus, in the above seiitenrp, 
* which I should be glad to hear theia ex; lain theiQMVYe& uq^or. ^^ w xXv?'. 
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txpon all occasions, against a change of ministiy, in so 
oriiical and dangerous t conjunctiire. What shaU we, 
who heaitilj wpprove and join in those proceedings, say 
in defence of them ? We own the juncture of affisiirs to 
be as they .describe: we are pushed for an answer; and 
are forced at last freely to confess, that the corruptions 
and abuses in every brandi of the adniimstration, were 
80 numerous and intolerable, that all things must have 
ended in ruin, without some speedy reformation. This 
I haye already asserted in a former paper : and the re- 
plies I have read, or heard, have been in plain t^rms 
to affirm the direct contrary : and not only to defend and 
celebrate the late persons and proceedings, but to threaten 
me with law and vengeance, for casting reflections on 
80 many great and honourable men, whose birth, virtue, 
and abilities, whose morals and religion, whose love of 
their country, and its constitution in church and state, 
were so universally aUowed ; and all this set off with 
odious comparisons, reflecting on the present choice : is 
not this, in plain and direct terms, to tell all the world, 
that the queen has, in a most dangerous crisis, turned out 
a whole set of the best ministers that ever served a 
prince, without any manner of reason but her royal 
pleasure, and brought in others, of a character directly 
contrary ? And how so vile an opinion as this, can con- 
fflst with the least pretence to loyalty or good manner^ 
let the world determine. 

I confess myself so little a refiner in politics, as not to 
be able to discover what other motive, beside obedience 
to the queen, a sense of public danger, and a true love of 
their country, joined with invincible courage, could spirit 

arrangement were changed in this manner—* upon which I sliould be 
glad to hear them explain themselves'— how much better would the 
gentence close \ S. 
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up those great men, who have now, under her majertjr'a 
authcMitj, undertaken the durection of afiaiiB. What 
can they expect, but the utmoit efforts of malice, from 
a aet of eiuraged domestic adversaries^ perpetuallj watchr 
ing over their conduct, crossing all their desig^ns, and 
using every art to foment divisions among them, in order 
to join widi the weakest, upon any rupture ? The di^ 
ficnlties they must encounter, are nine times more and 
greater dian ever ; and the prospects of the interest, after 
the rei^nngs and gleanings of so many years, nine times 
less. Every misfortune at home or abroad, although the 
- necessary consequence of former counsels, will be im* 
pated to them ; and all the good success, given to the 
merit oi former schemes. A sharper has held your cards 
dSk the evening, played boo^, and lost your money; and 
whoi things are almost desperate, you employ an honest 
gentleman to retrieve your losses, 

I woukl ask, whether the queeyi's speedk does not con* 
tain her intentions, in every particular, relating to the 
j^lic, that tt good subject, a Britonr 'tfm! a^wpotestaBy . 
can possibly have at heart? ^ To carry on the war in 
all its parts, particularly in Spain, with the utmost 
vigour, in order to procure a safe and honourable peace 
for us and our allies; to find some ways of paying the 
debts of the navy ; to support and encourage the church 
of England ; to preserve the British constitution accord- 
ing to the union ; to maintain the indulgence by law al- 
lowed to scrupulous consciences; and to employ none 
but siich as are for the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover." It is known enough, that speeches on 
these occasions are ever digested by the advice of those, 
who are in the chief confidence; and consequently, that 
these are the sentiments of her majesty's ministers, as 
well as her own^ and we see, the two houses have unanv 
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flsousty agreed with her in every aiticle. When Uie 
least couQterpaces are made to any of tliese rcsolutioos} 
U will be then time enough for our malecontents to bawl 
out popery, persecution, arbitrary power, and the Pre- 
tender. In the mean while, it is a little hard to think, 
that this island can hold but six men, of honesty and 
ability enough to serve their prince and country; or that 
our safety ^ould depend upon their a'edit, any more 
than it would upon the breath in their nostrils. Why 
should not a revolution in the ministry be sometimes' ne* 
cessary, as well as ^ revolution in the crown ? It is to be 
presumed, the former is at least as l&wful in itself, and per- 
haps the experiment not quite so dangerous. The revo- 
lution of the sun about the earth, was formerly thought a 
neceasaiy expedient to solve appearances, although it left 
ftiauy difficulties unanswered; until philosophers contrived 
abetter, which is that of the earth's revolution about the 
suD. This is found, upon experience, to save much time 
and labour, to correct many irregular motions, and is 
t>rtter>gint>d {orTbfnr^pect due firom a planet to a fixeA 
Itap 
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NUMBER XX. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1710. 

SurU quibusxn mtird videar mmis acer^ tt ultra 

LiSgem tendere opus: sine nervis altera^ quicjuid 

Composidj pars tsse putaJt—^- ^ 

There are to whom too poi^ant I appear, 
Beyond the laws oT satire too severe. 
My lines are weak, unsinewed, others say, 
^ A man may spin a thousand such a day. 

When the jmoter came last week for Lis copj, he 
brought along with him a bundle of these papers, which. 
Hi the phrase of whig coffee-houses, have swinged oiT 
the Examiner: most of which I had never seen or 
heard of liefore. I remember some time ago, in one of 
the TattlerSj to have read a letter, wherein several rea* 
sons are assigned for the present conruption and degene- 
racy of our taste ; but I thinjc the writer has omitted 
the principal one, which I take to be the prejudice of 
parties. Neither can I excuse either^ side of this in* 
firmitj : I have heard the arrantest drivellers pro and 
can^ commended for their shrewdness, even hy men of 
tolerable judgment ; and the best performances exploded 
as nonsense and stupidity. This indeed may partly be 
imputed to policy and prudence ; but it is chiefly owing 
to that blindness, which prejudice and passion cast over 
the understanding : I mention this, because I think it 
properly within my province in quality of Examiner. 
And having granted more than is usual for an enemy to 
do, I must now take leave to say, that so weak a cause, 

* These two words of rimilar sound, * neither,* and * either/ pla- 
ced so near each other, produce a cacophony, easily to be avoided,- 
by putting, • nor,' in tiie place of * neither,' as thus * Nor can I ac-i 
eufe-eitlierfide/ ^c. S^ 
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and so nmied a faction, T^ere never provided with peiJs 
more resembling their condition, or less suited to thefr 
occasions. 

iVbn Udi otfon^, nee defitntoribtis {sHs^ 
Tenqnuege t 

This is the more to be wondered at, when we conddec, 
they have the full lH)ert7 of the press ; that they have 
no other way left to recover themselves ; and that they 
want not men of excellent parts, to set their arguments 
in the best light they will bear. Now, if two men would 
argue on both sides with fairness, good sense, and good 
manners, it would be no ill entertainment to the town, 
and perhaps be the most effectual means to reconcile us. 
But I am apt to think, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to prostitute their pens in a veiy odious 
cause ; which, beddes, is more properly undertaken by, 
noise and impudence, by gross railing and scurrility, bj- ' 
calumny abd lying, and by little trifling cavils and car- 
pings in the wrong place, which those whiflSers use for 
arguments and answers. 

I was well enough pleased with a story of one of these 
answerers, who, in a paper last week, found many faults 
with a late calculation of mine. Being, it seems, more 
deeply learned* than his fellows, he was resolved to begin 
his answer with a Latin verse, as well as other folks. 
His business was, to look out for something against the 
Examiner, that would pretend to tax accounts; and 
turning over Yhgil, he had the luck to find these words 



•^k/giarUexandnaiaxosi 



So down they went, and out they would have come, if 
one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered it. 

I here declare, once for all, that if these people iriU 
aot be quietf I shall take the bcead wil ot their moujtbi 
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and answer the Examiner mTself ; which I protest I have 
never yet done, although I have been often charged 
with it ; neither have those answers been written or 
published with my privity, as maUdous people are pleik- 
led to give out ; nor do I believe the common whiggish 
report, that the authors are hired by the ministry, to give 
my paper a value. 

But the friends of this paper have i^ven me more un- 
easiness with their impatience, than its enemies, by theii; 
answers. . I heard myself censured last week, by some 
of the former, for promising to discover the comiptionv 
of the late administration, but never performing any 
thing. The latter, on the other side, are thundering out 
their anathemas against me, for discovering so many. I 
am at a loss how to decide between these contraries^ 
and shall therefiure proceed after my own way, as I have 
hitherto done ; my design being of more importancei 
than that of writing only to gi'atify the spleen of one 
nde, or provoke that of the other, althou^ it may oc^ 
cafflonally have both effects. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some facts, that in my 
humble opinion were no hinderance to the diange of the 
ministry. 

The first I shall mention, was that of introducing eeat- 
tain new phrases into the court style, which had bee» 
very seldom, or never made use of in former timesr 
They usually ran in the following terms : '' Madam, I 
canncyt serve you while such a one is in employment ^t 

derire, humbly, to resign my commission, if Mr. 

continues secretary, of state. I cannot answer thiat the 

city will lend money, unless my 1— d be president 

of the council. I must beg leave to surrender, except 

has the staff. I must not accept the seals, unless 

•— comes into the other office.'' This has been the 
language of late years from subjects to their \prii)«e« 
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Tlius they stood upon terms, and must IraTe their con- 
ditions to nun the nation. Nay, this dutiful manner of 
capitulating had spread so far,^ that every understrap' 
per began at length to perk up and assume ; he expect- 
ed a regiment ; or his son must be a major ; or hi» 
brother a collector f else he threatened to vote according 
to his conscience. 

- Another of their glorious attempts was, the clause in- 
tended in the bill for the encouragement of learning, by 
taking off the obligation upon fellows of eolleg^es, in both 
Bniversities, to enter upon holy orders : the design of 
which,, as I have heard the undertakers often confess^ 
was to remove the care of educating youths oat of the 
hands of the clergy, who are apt to infuse into theic 
pupils too great a regard for the church and the monarchy. 
But there was a farther secret in this clause, which may 
best be discovered by the first {Nrojectors, or at least the 
ga/blers-of it ; and these are known to be Collins and 
Tindal, in conjunction with a most pious lawyer, theip 
disciple. 

What shaH we say to their prodigious skill in arlth- 
yieticy discovered so constantly in their decision of elee* 
tious ; where they were able to make out by the rule of 
false, that three were more than three and twenty, and 
fifteen than fifty ? Kay, it was a maxim, which I never 
heard any of them dispute, that in determining elections 
they icere not to consider where the right lay, but 
'ii^ich of the candidates was likelier to be true to the 
cause. This they used to illustrate^by a very apt and 
decent similitude, of gamipg with a sharper; if you 
ipannot dieat as well as he, you are certainly undone. 

Another cast of their politics, was that of endeavou]^- 
ilig to iatpeach an innocent lady,* for QOy reasoa imagtna-^ 
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ble, but her faithful and diligent service to the queen, 
and the favour her majest}^ bore to her upon that ac- 
count, irhen others had acted contrary in so shameful a 
manner. What else vras the crime ? Had she treated 
her rojal mistress with insolence or neglect ? Had she 
emiched herself by a long practice of bribery, and ob- 
tained exorbitant grants ? Had she engrossed her ma- 
jesty's favours, without admitting any access but through 
her means ? Had she hea|)ed employments upon herself^ 
her family and dependants.^ Had she an impeiious 
haughty behaviour? Or, after all, was it a perfect blun- 
der, and mistake of one person for another ? I have heard 
of a man, who lay aJl night on a rough pavement, and in 
the morning, wondering what It could possibly be that 
made him rest so ill, happening to see a feather under 
him, imputed the uneasiness of his lodging to that. I 
Temember likewise the story of a giant in Rabelais, who 
used to feed upon windmills; but was unfortunately 
choken with a small liunp of fresh butter, before si 
warm oven. 

And here I cannot but observe, how very refined sonte 
people are in their generosity and gratitude. There b 
a certain great person, (I shall not say of what sex) who 
for many years past was the constant mark and butt, 
against which our present malecontents used to discharge 
their resentment; upon whom they bestowed all the 
terms of scurrility that malice, envy, and indignation 
could invent; whom they publicly accused of every 
vice that can possess a human heart ; pride, covetou»' 
uess, ingratitude, oppression, treachery, dissimulation^ 
violence, and fury, all in tlie highest extremes : but of 
late they have changed their language on a sudden ; that 
person is now the most ftdtliful and just that ever served 
a prince ; that person, wlginally dijQTering from them in 
priDciples as for as east from west, but, walled isi "^ft^s^ae^ 

c 3 
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and falling together, they are now reconciled, and find 
twenty resemblances between each other, which they 
could never discover before. Tanti est^ ut placea^ Ubi 
perire ! 

But to return : How could it be longer suffered a firee 
nation, that all avenues to preferment should be shut up, 
except a very few ; when one or two stood constant sen- 
try, who docked all favours they handed down, or spread 
a huge invisible net between the prince and subject, and 
through which nothing of value could pass ? And here 
I cannot but admire at one consequence from this ma- 
nagement, which is of an extraordinary nature. Gene- 
rally speaking, princes, who have ill ministers, are apt to 
suffer in their reputation, as well as in the love of the 
people; but it was not so with the queen. When the 
sun is overcast by those clouds he exhales from the 
earth, we still acknowledge his light and influence, and 
at last find he can dispel, and drive them down to the 
horiasoo. The wisest prince, by the necessi^Mif s^Qurs^ 
the misrepresentations of designing men, or the innocent 
mistakes even of a good predecessw, may find himseff 
encon^mssed by a crew of courtiers, whom time, oppoi^ 
luoity, and success, have miserably corrupted : and if 
he^an save himself and his peq>le from ruin, under the 
worst administration, what may not his sulijects hope for, 
irheoy with their universal applause, he changes handa, 
and makes use of the best? 

Another great objection with me against the late party, 
was, the cruel tyranny they put upon conscience, by a 
barbarous inquintion, refuriag to admit the least tolera* 
Hon or indulgence. They imposed a hundred tests; 
but could never be prevailed on to dispense with, or tdke 
aS^ the smallest, or even %o admit of occasional coin 
ibrmi^ ; but went on daily (as tl^ir apostle Tindal es- 
premeg U) naiTOwiag their terms of communion^ pn>- 
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aouBGiog nine parts in ten of the kingdom heretiGS, and 
shutting them out of the pale of their church. These 
very men, irho talk so much of a comprehension in reli- 
gion among us, how came they to allow so little of it in 
politics, which is their sole religion ? You shall hear 
them pretending to bewail the animosities kept up her 
tween the Church of £ngland and dissenters, where the 
differences in opinion are so few and inconsiderable f 
jei, these yery sons of moderation were pleased to ex- 
communicate every man, who disagreed with them in 
the smallest article of their political creed, or, who re- 
fiised to receiye any new article, how difficult soever to 
digest, which the leaders imposed at pleasiure to serve 
their own interest. 

I will quit this subject for the present, when I have 
told one story, ^ There was a great king in Scythia, 
whose dominions were bounded on the north by the poor 
mountddous territories of a petty lord, who' paid ho- 
mage^ aft the king's vassal. The Scythian prime minis- 
ter being largely bribed, indirectly obtained his master's 
consent to suffer Uiis lord to build forts, and provide 
himself with arms, under pretence of preventing the iur 
loads oi the Tartars. This little depending sovereign* 
finding he was now in a condition to be troublescmiey 
began to inrist upon terms, and threatened upon every 
occasion to unite with the Tartars: upon which the 
prime minister, who began to be in pain about his head* 
proposed a match betwixt his roaster, and the only 
daughter of this tributary lord, which he had the good 
faick to bring to pass; and from that time valued him«> 
self as author of a most glorious linion, which indeed was 
grown of absolute necessity by his corruption." This 
passage, cited literally firom an old history of Sarmatia, 
I UMmghl fit to set down, on purpose to perplex little 
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smatterfDg Temarkers^ and put them Upon the bunt tan 
an application. 
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• pugnaeem Kireni tapienU mitwrtm. 



Arms to the gown the victory must yield. 

I AM very much at a loss how to proceed upon the 
subject intended in tins paner, which a new incident has 
led me to engage in. The subject I mean, is, that of 
soldiers and the army ; but being a matter wholly out 
of ray trade, I shall handle it in as cautious a manner as 
I am able. 

It is certain, that the art of war has suffered great 
changes almost in every age and country of the world ; 
however, there are some maxims relating to it, that will 
be eternal truths, and which every reasonable man must 
allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome, the armies of 
those states were composed of their citizens, who took no 
{my, because the quan*el was their ow'q ; and therefore 
the war was usuaHy decided in one campaign ; or, if it 
lasted longer, yet in winter the soldiers r^timied to their 
several callings, and were not distinguished from the 
rest of the people. The Gothic governments in Europe^ 
although they were of military institution, yet observed 
almost the same method. I shall instance only here in 
England : those who held lands fit dapUt of the king, 
were obl%ed to attend him in his wars with a certain 
Bumber oi men, who. all held lands from them, at engf 
reoU^ 00 that coodlUoo^ These fbuf^ without pay; 
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aad when the service was over, returoed again' to their 
farms. It is recorded of William Rufiis^ that being ab> 
sent in JVormandy, and engaged in a war with his bro- 
ther, he ordered twenty thousand men to be raised, and 
sent over hence to supply his army ; but, having struck 
up a peace before they were' embarked, he gave thorn 
leave to disband, upon condition they would pay him 
ten shillings per man, which amounted to a mighty sum 
in those days. 

Consider a kingdom as a great family, whereof the 
prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, that mer* 
cenary troops are only servan(^ armed, either to awe the 
children at home, or else to defend from invaders the 
family, who are otherwise employed, and choose .to con- 
tribute out of their stock for paying their defenders, 
rather than leave their affairs to be neglected in their ab- 
sence. The art of making soldiery a trade, and keeping 
armies in pay, seems in Europe to have had two origi- 
nals : the first was usurpation ; when popular men destroy- 
ed the liberties of their country, and seized the power 
into theu* own hands, which they were forced to maintain 
by hiring guards to bridle the people. Such were an- 
ciently the tyrants in most of the small states of Greece ; 
and such were those in several parts of Italy, about three 
or four centuiies ago, as Machiavel informs us. The 
other original of mercenary armies, seems to have risen 
firom larger kiiigdoms, or commonwealths, which had sub* 
dued provinces at a distance, and were forced to maiur 
tain troops upon them, to prevent inaurrectioos from the 
natives. Of this sort were Macedon, Carthage, and 
jElome of. old ; Venice and Holland at this day, as well 
as most kingdoms in Europe. So that mercenary forces 
in a free state, whether monarchy or commonwealth, seem 
only necessary either for preienring their conquefts^ 
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(whkh in such goyemments it is not prudent to extend 
too far) or else for maintaining war at a distance. 

In this last, which at present is our most important case^ 
there are certain, maxims, that all wise governments have 
observed. 

The first I shall mention is, that no private man should 
have a commission to be genera] for life, let his merit and 
services be ever so great ; or, if a prince be unadvisedly 
brought to offer such a commission in one hand, let him 
(to save time and blood) deliver up his crown with the 
. other. The Romans, in the height and perfection of 
their government, usually sent out one of the new consols 
to be general against their most ftmnidable enemy, and 
recalled the old one ; who often returned before the next 
election^ and, according as he had merit, was sent to com* 
mand in some other part ; which perhaps was continued 
to him for a second, and sometimes a third year. But if 
Paulus ^milius, or Scipio himself, had presumed to move 
the senate to continue their commission for life, they would 
certainly have fallen a sacrifice to the jealousy of the 
people. Csesar, indeed, (between whom and a certain 
genera], some of late, with much discretion, have made a 
parallel) had his command in Gaul continued to him kx 
£ye years; and was afterwards made perpetual dictatcMTy 
diat is to say, general for life ; which gave him the power 
and the will of utterly destroying the Roman liberty. But 
in his time the Romans were very much degenerated, and 
great corruptions had crept into their morals and dis- 
dpline. Hoyrevfiv^ we see there still were some remains 
of a noble spirit among them ; for, when Csesar sent to be 
chosen consul notwithstanding his absence, they decreed 
he should come in person, give up his command, and jpfi* 
Urenwremaj&rum, 

It is not impossible, but a general may desire such 8 
comausaioa out of inadvertency, at the instigation of 
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friends, or perhaps of Ins enemies ; or merely for the bene* 
fit and honour of it, without intending any such dreadful 
consequences ; and in that case a wise prince, or state, may 
barely refuse it, without showing any marks of their dis^ 
pleasure. But the request, in its own nature, is highly 
criminal, and ought to be entered so upon record to terri* 
fy others, in time to come, from venturing to make it. 

Another maxim to be observed by a free state enga|i[ed 
in war, is, to keep the military power in absolute subjeo- 
tion to the dvil, nor ever suffer die former to influence or 
iot^fere with the latter. A general; and his army are 
servants, hired by the civil power to act, as they are di- 
rected thence, and with a commission large or limited, as 
the administration shall think fit ; for which they are 
largely paid in profit and honour. The whole flystem, 
•by which armies are governed, is quite alien from the 
•peaceful institutions of states at home ; and if the rewards 
be so inviting as to tempt a senator to take a post in the 
«rmy, while he is there on his duty, he ought to consider 
himself in no other capacity. I know not any sort of 
men so apt as soldiers are, to reprimand those who pre- 
cnme to interfere in what relates to theur trade^ When 
they hear any of us, in a coffee-house, wondering that 
^udi a victoiy was not pursued ; complaining that such a 
town cost more men and money than it was worth to take 
it ; w that such an opportunity was lost in fighting the 
enemy : they presently reprove us, and often with justice 
enoi^, for meddling with matters out of our sphere ; and 
dearly convince us of our mistakes, by terms of art that 
Done of us understand. Nor do we escape so; for they 
veflect with the utmost contempt on our ignorance ; that 
we, who sit at home in ease and security, never stirring 
from our firesides, should pretend, from books and general 
reascHi, to argue upon military affairs ; which, after all, if 
we may ju^^e bom ibe share of ioteUecUialft VaBnss^'^W 
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are said to excel that waj, is not so yerj profound, or 
difficult a science. But, if there be auj weight in what 
thej offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, surely 
these gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to concerb 
themselves in matters of the cabinet, which are always 
either far above, or much beside their capacities. Sol- 
diers may as well pretend to prescribe rules for trade, to 
deteiTnine points in philosophy, to be moderators in an as- 
sembly of divines, or direct in a court of justice, as to mis- 
place their talent in examining aflfairs of state ; especially 
in what relates to the choice of ministers, who are never 
so likely to be ill chosen as when approved by them. It 
would be endless to show how pernicious all steps of this 
nature have been in tn^y parts and ages of the world. 
I shall only {»roduce two at present ; one in Home, the 
other in England. The first is, of Caesar : when he came 
to the city with his soldiers to settle the ministry, there 
was an end of their liberty for ever. The second was, in 
the great rebellion against King Charles the First : the 
king and both houses were agreed upon the terms of a 
peace; but the officers of the army (as Ludlow relates it) 
set a guard upon the house of commons, took a list Of the 
members, and kept all by force out of the house, except 
those who were for bringing the king to a trial. Some 
years after, when they erected a military government, and 
ruled the island by major generals, we received most ad- 
mirable instances of their skill in politics. To say the 
truth, such formidable sticklers can have but two reasons 
for desiring to interfere in the administration; the first is, 
that of Caesar and Cromwell; of which God forbid I should 
accuse or suspect any body, since the second is pei^ 
nicious enough ; and that is, to preserve those in power, 
who are for perpetuating a war, rather than see others ad- 
vanced, who, they are sure, will use all proper means to* 
promote a safe and honoura\Ae ]^a.ce, ^ 
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Thirdly, siace it is observed of armies, that id the pre- 
seot age thej are brought to some degree of humaEdty, 
apd mmre regular demeanour to each other and to the 
world, than in former, times, it is certainly ag«>od maxim 
to endeavour (ueserving* this temper among them; with- 
out which, they would soon degenerate into savages. 
To this end it would be prudent, among other things, to 
forbid that detestable custom of drioking to the damna- 
tion or confusion of any person whatsoever. 

Such desperate acts^ and the opinions infiised along 
with them, into heads already inflamed by youth and 
wine, are enough to scatter madness and sedition through 
a whole camp. So seldom upon their knees to pray, and 
«o often to curse ! this is not properly atheism, but a sort 
of aiiti-ieligion prescribed by the devil, 9nd which an 
atheist of common sense would scorn as an absurdity. 
I have heard it mentioned as a common practice last 
aatumn, somewhere or other, to drink damnation and 
coofunon (and this with circumstances very aggravating 
and horrid) to the new ministry, and to those who had 
any hand in turning out the old ; that is to say, to those 
persons whom her majesty has thought fit to employ in 
her greatest affairs, with something more than a glance 
against the queen herself. And if it be true, that these 
oigies were attended with certain doubtful words of 
standing by their general, who without question abhor- 
red them, let any man consider the consequence of such 

• * To endeavour preserying,* is not grammar; it should be/ to 
endeavour to preserve ;' or if, in order to avoid the two infinitives 
wbA tiie repetition of their particles, another mode should be pre- 
ferred, it ought to be,- 'to endeavour the preserving of this temper,' 
Ac The arrangement of the words as tbej now stand, has a very- 
bad eflect on the ear ; ' endeavour | preserving | this temper | among 
them* 1 from four succesave amphibrachs, with the accent four times 
rflfieated.oa the middle syllable of three in each foot, which give the 
lenteBCQ the air of a comic cantering verse. S, 
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dupoBitiQiis, if they should happen to sipread. I could 
only widi, for the honour of the anny, as well as of the 
queen and ministry, that a remedy had been applied ta 
the disease, in -the place and time where it grew. If mol 
of such principles were aide to propa^te them in a camp^ 
and were sure of a general for life, who had any tinctue 
>of ambition, we might soon bid farewel to ministers and 
parliaments, whether new or old. 

I am only sorry such an accident has happened toward 
the close of a war ; when it Is chiefly the interest of those 
gentlemen, who have posts in tlie army, to behave theaif 
selves in such a manner, as might encourage the legisla* 
ture to make some provision for them, when there will 
be no farther need of their services. They are to con- 
sider themselves as persons, by their education, unquali- 
fied for many other stations of life. Their fortunes will not 
suffer them to retain'*'' to a party after its fall, nor have 
ihey weight or idbilities to help toward its resurreelioii* 
Their future dependence is wholly upon the prince and 
parliament, to which they will never make their way b^ 
sdemn execrations of the ministry ; a ministry <^ the 
queen's own election, and iiillj answerii^ the wishes of 
her people. This unhappy step in some of thehr bie- 
duren, may pass for an uncontrollable argument, that poli- 
tics ure not their business, or their element The for- 
tune of war has raised several persons up to swellings ti- 
tlesi and great commands over numbers ci men, which 
they are too apt to transfer along with them into civil 
life, and appear in all companies, as if they were at the 
head of their regiments, with a sort of deportment that 

* ' To retiin to*— is not gramiMr ; * retain,* bdng a vierb active, 
will not admit of the particle * to,' alter it * Adhere to'isproper, af 
being a yerb neater. Or if the word retafai ihotild be preferred, it 

dioiild be nted in the substantive, not the verb, 10 ttttt-to be * retaiar 
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mt^ to have been drop! behind in tbatihort pmage to 
Harwich. It puts me in mind of a dialogue in Lu€ian» 
irhere Charon, wafting one of their predeceaaora over 
8tyz» ordered him to strip off his armour and fine dotbeiy 
jet itiU thought him too heavy : "• but," said he, '^put 
aif likewise that pride and presumption, those high^weil^ 
Jog words, and that vain glorjp^;'' because they were of 
DO use on the other side of the, water. Thus, if aU that 
airay of miiitaiy grandeur \iere confined to the proper 
scene, it would be much more for the interest of the own- 
tfrs^ and less offensive to their fellow subjects. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1710. 

Nam ei mqjorum vutUuta tueri^ tatru ctremoniisfue retimnSdi m- 
puntisut. 

— Rtnturaque semper 
Stat (mirum !) molea-^ 

A wife man will protect and defend the rights of the church ; which, 
in spite of the malice of its enemies, although tottering, and on the 
brink of destruction, stand secure, to the admiration of all men. 

Whoever is a true lover of our constitution, must 
heeds be pleased to see what successflil endeavours are 
daily made, to restore it, io every branch, to its ancient 
form, from the languishing condition it has long lain in, 
and with such deadly symptoms. 

I have already handled some abuses during the late 
management, and shall, in convenient time, go on with 
the rest. Hitherto I have confined myself to those of 
the state : but, with the good leave of some who think it 
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amatter of small monient) I idiall now take ISbertj to 6ay 
aomething of the cfaiurch. 

For several jearB past there has not, I think, in Eu- 
rope^ been any society of men upon so unhappy a ibot 
as the dei^gy c^ England * nor more hardly treated by 
those very persons, from whom they desei'ved much bet- 
ter quarter, and in whose power they chiefly had put it to 
use them so ill. I would not willingly misarepr^sent 
fiicts; but I think it generally allowed by enemies and 
friends, that the bold and brave defences made hekftt 
the Revolution, against tliose many invasions of our 
rights, proceeded principally from the clergy ; who are 
likewise known to have rejected all advances made them, 
to close with the measures at that time concerting ; while 
the dipsentei-s, to gratify their ambition and revenue, fell 
into tlie basest compliances with the court, approved of 
all proceedings by their numerous and fiilsome addresses^ 
and took employments and commissions by virtue of the 
dispensing power, against the direct laws of the land. 
All this is so ti-ue, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to those of his own religion, have the 
fairest claim and pretensions to his favour, from their 
merit and eminent services to his supposed father ; who^ 
without such encouragement, would probably never have 
been misled to go the lengths he did. It should like- 
wise be remembered, to the everlasting honour of the 
• London divines, that in those dangerous times they writ 
and published the best collection of arguments against 
popery tliat ever appeared in the woi-ld. At the revolu- 
tion, the body of the clergy joined heartily in the com- 
mon cause, except a few, whose sufTerings perhaps have 
atoned for their mistakes ; like men who are content to 
go about, for avoiding* a gulf or precipice, but Come in- 

♦ *For avoiding^ — a vulgar mode of expression ; it should be * in 
order to avoid a gulf,'* fee. S. 
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to the old straight road again, as sood as they cao. But 
toother temper had now began to [Nrevail : for, as in the 
leign of King Charles the First, several well-meaning 
people were ready to join in reforming some abuses, while 
oCh^n^ who had deeper designs, were still calling out for 
a thorough reformation, which ended at last in the ruin 
of the kingdom ; so, after the late king's coming to the 
throne, there was a restless cry from men of the sair.e 
principles, for a thorough revolution; vvhich as some 
were canying it on, must have ended in tlie destruction 
of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour has run ever since againtt 
the clergy, and from what corner spread and fomented, 
18, I believe, manifest to all men. It looked like a set 
quarrel against Christianity; and if we call to mind seve- 
ral of the leaders, it must in a great measure have been 
actually so. Nothing was more common, in writing and 
conversation, than to hear that reverend body charged 
in gross with what was utterly inconsistent ; despised for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached with 
avarice, and taxed with luxury ; accused for promoting 
arbitrary power, and for resisting the prerogative ; cen- 
sured for their pride, and scorned for their meanness of 
spirit. The representatives of the lower clergy \»ere 
railed at for disputing the power of the bishops, by the 
known abhorrers of episcopacy^ and abused for doing 
nothing in the convocations, by those very men, >vho 
helped to bind up their hands. The vice, the folly, the 
Ignorance of every single man, were laid upon the cha- 
racter : their jurisdiction, censures, and discipline, tram- 
pled under foot ; yet mighty complaints against their ex- 
cessive power; the men of wit employed to turn the 
priesthood itself into ridicule : in short, groaning every 
where under the weight of poverty, oppreFsion, contempt, 
and ol)loquf . A fair retiurn for the time ?t\xd TwyaE^ 
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fipent in their etkicatiooy to fit them for the servke rf 
the altar; and a foir encouragei^nt for worthy men to 
come into the church ! However, it maj be some cen- 
fort to the pertomi of that holy function, that their divine 
Founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like re- 
ception: '^ John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, he hath a devil ; the Son of man came eatii^ 
and drinking, and they say, behold a glutton and a wine- 
Wbber," &c. 

In this deplorable state of the clergy, nothing but the 
hand of Providence, working by its glmous instnim^t 
the queen, could have been able to turn the peqple^s 
hearts so supilsingly in their favour. This princeaB, 
destined for the safety of Europe, and a blessing to her 
subjects, began her reign with a noble benefaction to the 
church i and it was hoped the nation would have follow- 
ed such an example ; which nothing could have prevent* 
ed, but the false politics of a set of men, who form thar 
maxims upon those of every tottering commonwealth, 
which is always struggling for life, subsisting by expedi- 
ents, and often at the mercy of any powerfiil neighbour. 
These men take it into their imagination, that trade can 
never flourish, unless the country becomes a common 
receptacle for all nations, religions, and languages; a 
system only proper for small popular states, but alto- 
gether unworthy and below the dignity of an imperial 
crown ; which, with us, is best upheld by a monarchy in 
possession of its just prerogative, a senate of nobles and ef 
commons, and a clergy established in its due lights, with 
a suitable rasuntenance by law. But these men come^ 
with the spirit of shopkeepers, to frame rules for the ad- 
ministration of kingdoms; or, as if they though: the 
whole art of government consisted in the importation of 
nutmegs, and the curing o/ herrings. Such an island as 
<nu:8 can a/lord enough to support the majesty of a crowfl^ 
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the honour of a nobilitj, and the dignity of a magistracy : 
we can encourage arts and sciences, maintain our bishops 
and clergj, and suffer our gentiy to live in a decent, 
hospitable manner; jet still there will remain hands 
sufficient for trade and manufactures, which do always 
indeed deserve the best encouragement, but not to a de- 
gree of sending every living soiU into the warehouse or 
the workshop. 

This pedantry of republican politics has done infinite 
misdiief among us. To this we owe those noble schemes 
of treating Chnstianity as a system of speculative 
^opinions, which no man should be bound to believe ; of 
making the being, and the worship of God, a creature 
of the state ; in consequence of these, that the teachers 
of religion ought to hold their maintenance at pleasure» 
or live by the alms and charitable collection of the people^ 
and be equally encouraged of all opinjous;* thnt they 
should be prescribed what to teach, by those who are to 
learn from them ; and upon default, have a staff and a 
pair of shoes left at their door : with many other pro- 
jects of equal piety, wisdom, and good nature. 

But, God be thanked, they and their schemes are 
vanished, and then: places shall know them no more. 
When I. think of that inundation of atheism, infidelity, 
profaneness, and licentiousness, which was likely to 
overwhelm us, from Avhat mouths and hearts it firbt pro- 
ceeded, and how the people joined Mith the queen's en- 
deavours to divert this flood, I cannot but reflect on that 
vemarkable passage in the Revelation, where " the ser- 



* This is a very loose inaccurate mode of 9peech, and a bad ar- 
rangeinent of the words, which might be thus changed—* and tho9e 
of aU opinions beeqoaUy encouraged.' S. 

VOli. v. D 
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pent with seven heads* cast out of hb mouth water after 
the woman like a flood, that he might cause her to be 
carried away of the flood ; but the earth helped the wo- 
man, and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed up 
the flood which tlie dragon cast out of his mouth." For 
the queen having changed her ministry siiitablef to her 
own wisdom and the wishes of her subjects, and having 
called a free parliament, and at the same time summoned 
the convocation by her royal writ, as in all times had 
been accustomed ; and soon after their meeting, sent a 
most gracious letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
fee communicated to the bishops and clergy of his pro- 
vince ; takmg notice of " the loose and profane princi- 
ples, which had been openly scattered and propagated 
among her subjects : that the consultations of the clergy 
were particularly requisite to repress and prevent such 
daring attempts, for which her subjects from all parts of 
the kingdom have shewn their just abhorrence ; she 
hopes the endeavours of the clergy in this respect will 
not be unsuccessful ; and for her pai1, is ready to give 
tliem all fit encouragement, to proceed in the despatch of 
such bushiess, as properly belongs to them ; and to grant 
them powers requisite to carry on so good a work :" in 
conclusion, " eaniestly recommending to them to avoid 
disputes; and determining to do all that in her lies, to 
compose and extinguish them." 

It is to be hoped, tliat this last part of her majesty's 
letter, will be the fh"st she will please to execute ; for, it 
seems, this very letter created the first dispute ; the fact 
whereof is thus related : i\\e upper house, having formed 
an address to the queen before they received her majes- 
ty's letter, sent both address and letter together to the 

* Meaning the scveu ch'wSs of the whig niirii.-jtry ; whom h«» rails 
the Hcutarchy in No. 2«. N. 
^ ' Suitable' for * suit<ih\y ; ^. 
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lower house, with a message excusing their not raentioa- 
ing the letter in the address, because this was formed be- 
fore the other was received. The lower house returned 
them, with a desire that an address might be formed with 
a due regard and acknowledgments for the letter. After 
«ome difficulties, the same address was sent down again, 
with a clause inserted making some short mention of the 
said letter. This the lower house did not think suffi- 
cient, and sent it back again with the same request:: 
whereupon the archbishop, after a short consultation with 
some of his brethren, immediately adjourned the convo- 
cation for a month; and no address at all was sent to the 
queen. 

I understand not ecclesiastical aflfairs well enough to 
comment upon this matter: but it seems to me, that all 
methods of doing service to the church and kingdom, by 
means of a convocation, may be at any time eluded, if 
there be no remedy against such an incident. And, if 
this proceeding be agreeable to the institution, spiritual 
assemblies must needs be sti-angely contrived, very dif- 
ferent from any lay senate yet known in the world. 
Surely, from the nature of such a synod, it must be a 
very unhappy circumstance, when the majority of the 
bishops draws one way, and that of the lower clergy 
another. The latter, I tliink, aie not at this time sus- 
pected for any principle bordering upon those professed 
by enemies to episcopacy ; and if they happen to differ 
from the greater part of the present set of bishops, I 
doubt it will call some things to mind, that may turn the 
scale of general favour on the inferior clergy's si<le ; who, 
with a profound duty to her majesty, are perfectly 
pleased with the present turn of aiTairs. Besides, cu- 
rious people will be apt to inquire into the dates of some 
promotions ; to call to mind what designs were then ui^oa 
the anvil : and theace make malicious ^&\k.\^s>^s>« '^^x)^ 
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haps thej will observe the manner of voting on tlie 
bishops bench, and compare it with what shall pass in 
the upper house of convocation. There is however one 
eomfort ; that under the present dispositions of the king- 
dom, a dislike to the proceedings of any of their lord- 
ships, even to the number of a majority, will be purely 
personal, and not turned to the disadvantage of tlie order. 
And for my part, as I am a true lover of the church, I 
would rather find the incDnations of the people favour- 
able to episcopacy in general, than see a majority of pre- 
lates cried up by those, who are known enemies to the 
character. Nor indeed has any thing given me more 
offence for several years past, than to observe, how some 
•of that bench have been caressed by certain pei-sons; 
and others of them openly celebrated by the infamous 
pens of atheists, republicans, and fanatics. 

Time and mortality can* only remedy these inconve- 
niences in the church, which are not to be cured, like 
those in the state, by a change of ministry. If we may 
guess the temper of a convocation from the choice of a 
.prolocutor, as it is usual to do that of a house of com- 
mons by the speaker, we may expect great things from 
that reverend body, who have done themselves much 
reputation,! by pitching upon a gentleman of so much 

* This arrangement leads to ambiguity ; * only' placed after * can/ 
may signify can do no more than : as — can only palliate, not cuce these 
evils. When * only,' therefore, refers to things before enumerated* 
exclusively of all others, it ought always to precede * can.' As 
thus—* Time and mortality, only, can remedy,' &c. S. 

f *Who have done themselves much reputation,^ &c. Neither 
grammiBir nor custom will authorize this phrase. There is a similar 
one in use indeed, as, * they have done themselves great credit,' But 

•yet is far from being proper: reputation and credit are what people 
do not bestow upon themselves, but are grantini to them by others ; 
the expression therefore should be — they have gained to themselves 

greatrcjfiHtiotif great credit. This phrase is properly made uie of 
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pietj^ wit, and learniog, for that office ; and one who is 
80 thoroughly versed in those pai'ts of knowledge, which 
are proper for it. I am sorry that the three Latin 
speeches, delivered upon presenting the prolocutw, were 
not made public ; they might perhaps have given us some 
light into the disposition of each house : ' and besides, one 
of them is said to be so peculiai* in the style and matter,, 
as might have made up in entertainment, what it wanted 
in iutftvuction. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1710-11. 

ytiila tttni oecuUiores inriditB^ qudm ect, quae, late^ in iimailo^ione 
offi/diy tad in aliquo nutssUudinis nomine. 

U is extremely difficult to explore those designs which are conceived 
under the veil of duty, and lie hid under the pretence of friend- 
ship. 

The following ans^fer is written in the true style, and 
with the usual candour of such pieces; which I have 
imitated to the best of my skill, and doubt not but 
the reader will be extremely satisfied with it. 

The Examiner cross-examined; or^ A full Answer to 

the last Examiner, 

If I durst be so bold with this author, I would gladly 
ask him k familiar question ; Fray, sir, who made you 

eft another occasion, where it is said of a man, that he has * done 
Idmself justice,* because he has taken it out of all other hands, intp 
his own. f^ 
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an examiner? He talks in one of his insipid papers of 
eight or nine thousand corruptions, jsrhile we were at the 
head of affairs; jet in all this time he has hardly pro- 
fiuced fifty : 

Parturiuni montesy ifc. Hon. 

But I shall confine myself at present to his last papei*: 
He tells us, the queen began her reign with a noble be- 
nefaction to the church. Here's priestcraft with a wit- 
ness ! This is the constant language of youi* high-fliers, 
to call those wJio are hired to teach* the religion of the 
magistrate, by the name of the church. But this is not 
all ; for in the very next line he says, it was hoped the 
nation would have followed this example. You see the 
faction begins already to speak out ; this is an open de- 
mand for the abbey-lands; this fui'ious zealot would 
have us priestridden again, like our popish ancestors; 
but it IS to be hoped the government will take tifnely 
care to suppress such audacious attempts ; else we have 
spent so much blood and treasure, to very little purpose^ 
in maintaining religion and the revolution. But what 
can we expect from a man, who at one blow endeavours 
to ruin our trade? A country, says he, may flourish 
(these are his own words) Avithout being the common re- 
ceptacle for all nations, religions, and languages. What ! 
we must immediately banish, or murder the Palatines; 
forbid all foreign merchants not only the Exchange but 
the kingdom ; persecute the dissenters with fire and fag- 
got ; and make it high treason to speak any other tongue 
but English. In another place he talks of a serpent Anth 
seven heads, which is a manifest corruption of the text ; 
for the words, seven heculs, are not mentioned in that 
verse. However, we know what serpent he would mean ; 
a serpent with fourtcealegs; gx md^ed uo ser^nt at all, 
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but seven great men, who were the best ministers, the 
truest protestants, and the most disinterested patdota, 
that ever served a prince. But nothing is so inconsistent 
as this writer. I know not whether to call him a whig 
or a tory, a protestant <x a papist; he finds fault with 
convocations; says, they are assemblies strangely con- 
tiived ; and yet lays the fault upon us, that we bound 
their hands : I Arish we could have bound their tongues 
too. But, as fast as their hands were bound, they could 
make a sliift to hold their pens, and have their share in 
the guilt of ruining the h'opefullest party and ministry 
that ever prescribed to a crown. This captious gentle^ 
man is angry to see a majority of prelates cried up by 
tliose, who 01*6 enemies to the character : now I always 
thought, that the concessions of enemies were more to a 
man's advantage than the praise of his friends. Time 
and mortality, he says, can only remedy these inconve- 
niences in the church : that is, in other words, when 
certain bishops are dead, we shall have others of our own 
stamp. Not so fast; you are not yet so sure of your 
game. We have already got one comfortable loss in 
Spain, although by a general of our own : for joy of which, 
our junto had a merry meeting at the house of their 
great proselyte, on the very day we received the happy 
news. One or two more such blows would perhaps set 
us right again; and then we can employ mortality as 
well as othci-s. He concludes with wishing, that tlurcc 
letters, spoken when the prolocutor was presented, were 
made public. I suppose he would be content with one ; 
and that is more than we shall humour him to grant. 
Howevei-, I lioi)e he will allow it possible to have grace, 
without either eloquence or Lathi ; which is all I shall 
say to this malicious innuendo. 

Having thus, I hope, given a full and satisfactoiy an- 
swer, to the Exaauuer'a last paper, 1 ghaW wrw %p ovi \a^ 
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nore iaiportant affair, which is, to prove, by several un- 
deniable instances, that Uie late ministry and their abet- 
tors were true friends to the church. It is jet, I confess, 
a secret to the clergy wherein this friendship did consist. 
For information therefore of that reverend body, that they 
may never forget their benefactors, as well as of all others 
who may be equally ignorant, I have determined to dis- 
play our merits to the world upon that weighty article. 
And I could Arish, that what I am to say were to be writ* 
ten in brass, for an eteitnal memorial ; (he rather, because 
for the future the church may endeavour to stand unsuj^ 
ported by those patrons, who expired in doing it their last 
good oliice, and will never rise to preserve it any more. 

Let us therefore produce the pious endeavours of 
these church defenders, who were its patrons, by their 
power and authority, as well as ornaments of it, by thek 
exemplary lives. 

First St. Paul tells us, there must be heresies in the 
church, that the truth may be manifest ; and therefore, by 
due course of reasoning, the more heresies there are, the 
more manifest will the tmth be made. This being ma- 
turely considered by these lovers of the church, they 
endeavoured to propagate as many heresies as they couH 
(hat the light of truth might shine the clearer. 

Secondly. To show their zeal for the church's defence^ 
they took the care of it entirely out of the hands of God 
Almighty, (because that was a foreign jurisdiction) and 
made it their own creature,' depending altogether upoa 
them ; and issued out their ordei-s to Tiudal, and otherB^ 
to give public notice of it. 

Thirdly. Because charity is Uie most celebrate<l of all 

christian virtues, therefore they extended theirs beyond 

all bounds ; and instead of shutting the church against 

(iisscDters, were ready to open it to all comers, and break 

down its walls, rather than tJiaX wxy Aww\^^mVxw3B»Lt<^ 
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enter. The strength of a state, we know, condsts iu the 
number of people, how different soever in their callings ; 
and why should not the strength of a church consist in 
the same, how different soever in their creeds ? For that 
reason, they charitably attempted to abolish the test, 
which tied up so many hands from getting employment!^ 
iu order to protect the church. 

I know very well, that this attempt is objected to u» 
as a crime by several malignant tories ; and denied as a 
blander, by many unthinking people among ourselves. 
The latter are apt, in their defence, to ask such questions 
as these ; Was your test repealed ? had we not a majoii- 
ty ? might we not have done it, if we pleased ? To which 
Uie others answer, you did what you could : you prepared 
the way, but you found a fatal impediment from that 
quailer whence the sanction of the law must come ; and 
therefore, to save your credit, you condemned a paper to 
be burnt, which yourselves had brought in. But alas 4 
the miscarriage of that noble project for the safety of the 
church, had another original ; the knowledge whereof de> 
pends upon a piece of secret history, which I shall now 
lay open. 

These church-protectors had directed a presbyterian 
preacher to draw up a bill for repealing tlie test. It was 
accordu3gly done with great art ; and in tlic preamble^ 
several expressions of civility to tlie established church ; 
and when it came to the qualifications of all those who 
were to enter on any office, tlie compiler had taken 
special cai'e to make them large enough for all christians 
whatsoever, by transcribing the very words (only formed 
into an oath) which quakers are obliged to profess by a 
former act of parliament ; as I sliall here set them down : 
^ I, A. B. profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ his eternal Son, the true God ; and in the Holy 

Spirit, oae God, biesaed for evermore \ vsA Aq ^i^\)S(s«* 

D 2 
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ledge the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be given by divine inspiration." This bill was carried 
to the chief leaders, for their approbation, with these terri- 
ble words turned into an oath : Wliat should they do P 
Those few among them, who fancied they believed in 
God, were sure they did not believe in Christ, or the 
Holy Spirit, or one syllable of the Bible ; and tliey were 
as sure that every body knew their opinion in those mat- 
ters, which indeed they had been always too sincere to 
disguise ; how therefore could they take such an oath as 
that, without ruining their reputation with Tindal, To- 
land, Coward, Collins, Clendon, and all the tribe of free- 
thinkers, and so give a scandal to weak unbelievers!* 
Upon this nice point of honour and consciciice, the mat- 
ter was hushed, the project for repealing tlie test let fall, 
and the sacrament left as the smaller evil of the two. 

Fourthly. These pillars of the church, because tlie har- 
vest was great, and the labourers few, and because ihey 
would ease the bishops from the grievous trouble of lay- 
ing on hands, were willing to allow that power to all men 
whatsoever, to prevent tliat terrible consequence of un- 
churchuig those, who tliought a hand iiom under a cloak 
as efTectual as from lawn sleeves. And indeed what 
could more contribute to the advancement of true religion, 
than a bill of general naturalization for priesthood? 

Fifthly. In order to fix religion in the minds of meti^ 
because truth never appears so fair as when confronted 
with falsehood, they dh-ected books to be published, that 
denied the being of a God, the divinity of the Second and 
Third Person, the truth of all revelation, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. To this we owe that great sense of 
religion, that respect and kindness of the clergy, and that 
true love of virtue, so manifest of late years among the 
jrouth of our nation. Nor could any thing be more dis- 
creet, than to leave the metitA ai eu^n^taaofift V& voidi^ifle^ 
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impartial judges ; who might • therwise fall under the sla- 
very of beiicYing, by education and prejudice. 

Sixthly. Because nothing so much distracts the 
thoughts, as too a great variety of subjects, therefore they 
had kindly prepared a bill to prescribe the clergy what 
subjects they should preach upon, and in what manner, 
that they might be at no loss ; and this no doubt was a 
proper work for such hands, so thoroughly versed in the 
theory and practice of all Christian duties. 

Seventhly. To save trouble and expense to the 
clei^, they contrived that convocations should meet as 
seldom as possible ; and when they were suffered to asp 
seroble, would never allow them to meddle with any bu- 
siness ; because, they said, the office of a clergyman was 
enough to take up the whole man. For the same reason 
they were very desirous to excuse the bishops from 
sitting in parliament, that they might be at more leisure 
to stay at home, and look after the inferior clergy. 

I shall mention at present but one more instance of 
their pious zeal for the church. They had somewhere 
heard the maxim, that Sanguis martyrum est semen eO' 
clesiee ; therefore, in order to sow this seed, they began 
with impeaching a clergyman : and that it might be a 
true martyrdom in every cu'cumstance, they proceeded as 
much as possible against common law : which the long- 
robe part of the managers knew was in a hundred io* 
stances directly contrary to all their positioDs, and werfe 
sufficiently warned of it beforehand ; but their love of 
the church prevailed. Neither was this impeachment 
an affair taken up on a sudden ; for a certain great 
person, (whose character has been lately published by 
some stupid and lying writer) who very much distin- 
guished himself by his zeal in forwarding this impeach- 
ment, had several years ago endeavoured to persuade the 
Me kiag to give way to just such another ^Mewx^V* "Bfc 

D 3 
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told his fflajesty, there was a certain clergyman, who 
preached very dangerous sermons, and that the only 
VfAy to put a stop to such insolence was, to impeach him 
in parliament. The king inquired the character of the 
man ; O sk, said my lord, the most violent, hot, poative 
fellow in England ; so extiemely wilful, that I believe 
be would be heartily glad to be a martyr. The king 
answered. Is it so ? then I am resolved to disappoint 
him ; and would never hear more of the matter; by 
which that hopeful project unhappily miscanied. 

I have hitherto conQned myself to those endeavours 
for the good of the church, which were common to all 
the leaders and principal men of our party ; but, if my 
paper were not drawing towai'd an end, I could produce 
several instances of particular persons, who, by their 
exemplary lives and actions, have confirmed the cha- 
racter so justly due to the whole body. 1 shall at pre- 
^nt mention only two, and illustrate the merits of each 
by a matter of fact* 

That worthy patriot and true lover of the church, 
whom a late Examiner is supposed to reflect on under 
the name of VerrcSy felt a pious impulse to be a bene* 
factor to the cathedral of Gloucester; but how to do it 
in the most decent, generous manner, was the question. 
At last he thought of an expedient : one morning, or 
idi^t, he stole into the church, mounted upon the altar, 
^nd there did that, which, in cleanlj phrase, is called 
dtsburdening of nature. He was discovered, prosecu^ 
ted, and condemned to paj a thousand pounds ; which 
ftnm was all employed to support the church, as no doubt 
the benefactor meant it. 

There is another person, whom the same writer is 

thought to point at under the name of Will Bigamy. 

jTiilff gentleman, knowing that marriage fees were a coa- 

y/ssideraUe perquisite to the decgy^ ifiwoj^Qia^ %^vy ^ 
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]iii|»roviiig them cent, per cent, for the good of the church; 
His inventioa was to many a second wife, while the 
first was alive, convincing her of the lawfulness, by 
such arguments as, he did not doubt, would make others 
follow the same example. These he had drawn up in 
writing, with an intentiou to publish for the general 
good : and it is hoped, he may now have leisure to 
finish them. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 1710-11. 

Mellum ita suscipiatur, ut nihil aliud nisi Pax quasita videatur. 

War should be undertaken only with a view to procure a solid and 

lasting peace. 

I AM satisfied, that no reasonable man of either party' 
can justly be offended at any thing I said ui one of ray 
papers relating to the army. From the maxims I there 
laid down, perhaps many persons may conclude, that I 
had a mind the world should think there had been occa- 
sion given by some late abuses among men of that 
calling ; and they conclude right : for my intention is^ 
that my hints may be understood, and my quotations and 
allegories applied; and I am in some pain to think, 
that in the Orcades on one »de, aiKi the western coasts 
of Ireland on the other, the Examiner may want a key 
in several parts, which I wish I could furnish them with. 
As to the French king, I am under no concern at all : I 
hear he has left off reading my papers, and, by what he 
has found in them, dislikes our proceedings more than 
ever ; and intends, either to make great additions to hii 
armiea^ or propose new terms for a peace. ^ U^»^>a^ 
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that which is commonly repcMrted, of his mighty satisfac- 
tion in our change of ministry. And I think it clear, 
that his late letter of thanks to the tories of Great Bii- 
tain, must either have been extorted firom him, against 
bis judgment ; or was a cast of his politics, to set the 
people against the present ministry; wherein it has 
wonderftilly succeeded. 

But though I have never heard, or never regarded, 
any objections made against that paper, which mentions 
the army ; yet I intended this as a sort of apology for it. 
And first I declai-e (because we live in a mistaking 
world) that at hinting at some proceedings, wherein a 
few persons are said to be concerned, I did not intend to 
charge tbem upon the body of the army. I have too 
much detested that barbarous injustice among the 
writers of a late party to be ever guilty of it myself; I 
mean, the accusing of societies for the crimes of a few. 
On the other side, I must take leave to believe, that 
larmies are no more exempt from corruptions, than other 
numbers of men. The maxims proposed were occa- 
sionally introduced by the i*eport of certain facts, which I 
am bound to believe are true, because I am sure, con- 
sidering what has passed, it would be a ciime to think 
otherwise. All posts in the army, all employments at 
court, and many others, are, or ought to be, given and 
resumed at the mere pleasure of the prince ; yet, when I 
see a great officer broke, a change made in the court, or 
the ministry, and this under the most just and gi'acious 
princess that ever ^reigned, I must naturally conclude, it 
is done upon pnident considerations, and for some great 
demerit in the sufferers. But then, is not the punish- 
ment sufficient ? Is it generous or charitable, to trample 
on the unfortunate, and expose their faults to the world 
In the strongest colours ? And would it not suit better 
wi^ m^oanjmity, as weW ^ co\fim»w ^qkA \!k»^>ax^^ \a 
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leave them at quiet to their owu thoughts and repent- 
ance ? Yes, without question ; provided it could be so 
contrived, that their ver7 names, as irell as actions, 
might be foi^tten for ever : such an act of oblivion 
would be for the honour of the nation, and beget a bet- 
ter opinion of us with posterity ; and then I might have 
spared the world and myself the trouble of examining. 
But at present there is a cruel dilemma in the case ; the 
friends and abettors of the late ministry are every day 
publishing then* praises to the world, and casting reflec- 
tions upon the present persons in power. Tliis is so 
barefaced an aspersion upon the queen, that I know not 
how any good subject can with patience endure it, al- 
though he were ever so indifferent with regard to the 
•pinions in dispute. Shall they, who have lost all power 
and love of the people, be allowed to scatter their 
poison ? and shall not those, who ai'e at least of the 
strongest side, be suffered to bring an antidote ? And 
how can we undeceive the ^eluded remainder, but by 
letting them see, that these discarded statesmen were 
justly laid aside ; and producing as many instances to 
prove it as we can ; not from any personal hatred to 
them, but in justification to the best of queens. The 
many scurrilities I have heard and read against this 
poor paper of mine, are in such a strain, that, consid)er- 
ing the present state of affairs, they look like a jest. 
They usually run after the following manner : " What I 
shall this insolent writer presume to censui*e the late 
ministry, the ablest, the most faithful, and truest lovers 
of theii- country and its constitution, that ever served a 
prince ? Shall he reflect on the best house of commons 
that ever sat within those walls ? Has not the queen 
changed both, for a ministr}- and parliament of Jacobites 
and highfliers, who are selling us to France, and brin^ 
^Dg over the pretender ?" This is l\ve "vety ^wm %sA 
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force of all their reasonings, and this is their method of 
complaining against the Examiner. In them, it is humble 
and loyal to reflect upon the queen, and the ministrj 
and parliament she has chosen with the universal ap- 
plause of her people : in us, it is insolent to defend her 
majesty and her choice, or to answer their objections, by 
showing the reasons why those changes were necessary. 

The same style has been used in the late case con- 
cerning some gentlemen in the army. Such a clamour 
was raised by a set of men, who had the boldness to tax 
the administration with cruelty and injustice, that I 
thought it necessary to interfere a little, by showing the 
ill consequences that might arise from some proceedings, 
although without application to particular persons. And 
what do they offer in answer ? Notliing but a few poor 
common places against calumny and informei-s; which 
might have been full as just and seasonable in a plot 
against the sacred person of tlie queen. 

But by the way, why are these idle people so indis- 
creet to name those two words, which afford occasion of 
laying open to Uie world such an infamous scene of subor- 
nation and perjury, as well as calumny and informing, as^ 
I believe, is witliout example ; when a whole cabal at- 
tempted an action, wherein a condemned criminal* refus- 
ed to join with them for the reward of his life ? Not that 
I disapprove their' sagacity, who could foretel so long 
before by what hand they should one day fall, and there- 
fore thought any means justifiable, by which they might 
prevent it. 

But, waving this at present, it must be owned, iff jus- 
tice to the aimy, that those violences did not proceed so 
bi among them, as some have believed ; nor ought the 
ynadness of a few to be laid at their doors. For the rest^ 
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I am so fair from deujiog the due praises to those brave 
troops, who did their part iu procuring so many victories - 
for the allies ; that I could wish every officer and private 
soldier had their full share of honour iu proportion to 
their deserts ; being thus far of the Atlieuiaos mind, who, 
nrhen it was proposed that the statue of Miltiades should 
be set up alone in some public place of the city, said,. 
•* they would agree to it, whenever he conquered alone, 
but not before." Neither do I at all blame the officers 
of the army for prefen-ing in their hearts the late minis- 
try before the present ; or, if wishing alone could be of 
any use, for wishing their continuance, because then they 
might be secure of the war's continuance too : whereas^ 
since affairs have been put iuto other hands, they ma/ 
perhaps lie under some apprehensions of a peace ; which 
no army, especially in the course of success, was ever 
inclioed to ; and which all wise states have in such a 
juncture chiefly endeavoured. This is a point, wherein 
the civil and military politics have always disagreed : 
and for that reason I affirmed it necessary, in all free 
governments, that the latter should be absolutely in sub- 
jection to the former ; otherwise one of these two iccoa* 
venicnces must arise, either to be perpetually in war, or 
to turn the civil institution into a military. 

I am ready to allow all that has been said of th^ 
valour and experience of our ti'oops, who have fully, 
contributed their part to the great successes abroad; 
nor is it their fault that those important victories had no 
better consequences at home, tliough it may be their ad^ 
vantage. War is their trade and business : to improve 
and cultivate the advantages of success, is an affair of 
the cabinet ; and the neglect of this, whether proceeding 
from weakness or corruption, according to the usual uut 
certainty of wars, may be of the most fatal consequence 
t<i ajiation. For, pray let me represent o^ cQa^\>^^aiSk 
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in such a light, as I believe both parties will allo^r^ 
though perhaps not tlie consequeuces I shall deduce 
from it. We have been for above nine years blessed 
with a queen, who, beside all virtues that can enter into 
the composition of a private person, possesses every regal 
quality that can contribute to make a people happy : of 
great wisdom, yet ready to receive the advice of her 
oounsellors ; of much discernment in choosiog proper in- 
struments, when she follows her own judgment ; and onlj 
capable of bemg deceived by that excess of goodness, 
ifhich makes her judge of otliers by herself ; frugal in 
her management, in order to contribute to the public, 
which in proportion she does, and that voluntarily, be- 
yond any of her subjects ; but from Jier own nature gene- 
rous aud cliaritable to all, who want or deserve ; and, in 
order to exercise those virtues, denying herself all cnter- 
* tainments of expense, which many others enjoy. ThcUj 
if we look abroad, at least in Flanders, our arms have 
been crowned with per|)etual success in battles and sieges; 
not to mention several fortunate actions in Spain. These 
facts being thus stated, which none can deny ; it is na- 
tural to ask, how we have impro\ ed such advantages, 
hud to what account ibey have turned ? I shall use no 
discouraging terms. WJien a patient grows daily worse 
by the tampering of mountebanks, there is nothing left 
but to call in the best physicians, before the case grows 
desperate. But I would ask, whether France, or any 
other kingdom, would have made so little use of such 
prodigious opportunities ? the fruits whereof could never 
have fallen to the ground without the extremest degree 
of folly and coiruption ; and where those have laiu, let 
the world judge. Instead of aiming at peace, while we 
had the advantage of the war, which has been the per- 
petual maxim of all wise states, it has been reckoned fac- 
tjous md joaligoant even to ex^eab ^yvxc NtSsSoL^foc it; 
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and such a condition imposed, as was never offered to any 
prince, irho had an inch of ground to dispute ; qua enitn 
est conditio pacis^ in qua et, cum quo pacemfacicLs, nihil 
toncedi potest. 

It is not obvious to conceive what could move men, 
who sat at home, and were called to consult upon the 
good of the kingdom, to be so utterly averse from putting 
an end to a long, expensive war, which the victorious, as 
well as conquered side, were heartily weary of.* Few, 
or none of them, were men of the sword ; they had no 
share in the lionoiir ; they had made large fortunes, and 
were at the liead of all aflfairs. But they well knew by 
what tenui-e they held their power ; that the queen saw 
through their designs ; that they had enturely lost the 
hearts of the clergy : that the landed men were against 
them ; that they were detested by the body of the peo- 
ple ; and that nothing bore them up but their credit with 
the bank, and other stocks, which would be neither for- 
midable nor necessary, when the war was at an end. 
For these reasons they resolved to disappoint all over- 
tures of a peace, until they and their party should be so 
deeply rooted, as to make it impossible to shake them. 
To this end they began to precipitate matters so fast, as 
in a little time must have ruined the constitution, if the 
crown had not interposed, and rather ventured the acci- 
dental effects of their malice, than such, dreadful conse- 
quences of their power. And indeed if the former dan- 
ger had been greater than some hoped or feared, I see 
no difficulty in the choice, which was the same with his, 
who said, he would rather be devoured by wolves than 
by rats. I therefore still insist, that we cannot wonder 

* Inrtances oftliifl faulty manner of ending sentences with a pre- 
pofit.ion abound every where in most <tf our best writers. How much 
better would the sentence close thus — * of whicU il\^ v\R.VKV»a*% ^ 
wetf as tbe conquered sidey wa« heartily weary ? ?> « 
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at, or find fault vith, the anny for coiiciirring with the 
mioistry, which was for prolonging the wftr. The incli- 
nation is natiural in them all ; pardonable in those who 
have not yet made their fortunes ; and as lawful in the 
rest, as love of power, or love of money, can make it. 
But, as natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as this in* 
dinatiou is, ^hen it is not under check of the civil pow> 
er; or when a corrupt ministry joins in giving it too 
great a scope, the consequence can be nothing less than 
infallible ruin and slavery to the state. 

After I had finished this paper, the pi inter sent me 
two small pamphlets, called '' The Management of 
the War;" written with some plausibility, much 
artifice, and abundance of misrepresentations, as 
well as direct falsehoods in point of fact These 
I have thought worth examining, which I shall ac 
oordingly do, when I find an opportunity. 



NUMBER XXV. 

TUCRSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1710-11. 
Farm momenta in span metumq%tt imptUunt animiif. 

The meerest trifles influence the htiman mind, and impel it to hop* 

or fear. 

Hopes are natural to most men, especially to sanguine 
complexions; and among the various changes that hap- 
pen in the course of public affairs^ they are ecldom with- 
out some grounds. Even in desperate cases, where it is 
impossible they should have any foundation, they arc 
eflca aSlscted to keep a cow\.en»3Di!Ut) ^adi \sl^<^ vql eue- 
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my think ve have some resource, which they know no- 
thii^ of. Thk appears to have been for several months 
past the condition of those people, whom I am forced, 
for want of other phi'ases, to call the ruined party. 
They have taken up, since their fall, some real, and 
some pretended hopes. "When the Earl of Sunderland 
was discarded, they hoped her majesty would proceed 
DO farther in the change of her ministry ; aod had the 
insolence to misrepresent her words to foreign states. 
They hoped, nobody durst advise the dissolution of the 
parliament. When this was done, and farther alterations 
made in coui-t, they hoped, and endeavoured to ruin the 
credit of the nation. They likewise hoped, that we 
should have some terrible loss abroad, which would 
force us to unravel all, and begin again upon their bot- 
tom. But, of all their hopes, whether real or assumed, 
there is none more extraordinary than that in which 
they now would seem to place their whole confidence r 
that this great turn of affairs was only occasioned by. a 
short madness of die people, fi'om which they will rtco- 
ver in a little time, when their eyes are open, and they 
grow cool and sober enough to consider the truth of 
things, and how much they have been deceived. It ii 
not improbable, that some few of the deepest sighted 
among these reasoners are well enough convinced, how 
vain all such hopes must be : but for the rest, the wisest 
of them seem to have been veiy ill judges of the people's 
dispositions; the want of which knowledge was a princi- 
pal occasion to hasten their ruin ; for surely, had they 
guspected which way the popular current inclined, they 
never would have run against it by that impeachment. 
I therefore conclude, they generally are so blind as to 
imagine some comfort from this fantastical ophiion ; that 
the people of England are at present distracted, but will 
Aortly come to their senses agaixu 
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For 'the service therefore of our adversaries and 
firiends, I shall briefly examine this point, bj sho\Fing 
what are the causes and symptoms of a people's mad- 
ness ; and how it differs firom their natural bent and in- 
clination. 

It is MacliiavePs observation, that the people, when 
left to their own judgment, do seldom mistake their true 
interests ; and indeed they naturally love the constitutiou 
they are born under ; never deshing to change, but un- 
der great oppressions. However, they arc to be deceived 
by several means. It has often happened in Greece, and 
sometimes in Rome, that those Very men who have con- 
tiibutcd to shake olT a former tyranny, have, instead of 
restoring the old constitution, deluded the people into a 
worse and more ignominious slavery. Besides, all great 
changes have the same eflects upon common wealtlis, that 
thunder has upon liquors, making the dregs fly up to the 
top ; the lowest plebeians rihe to the head of affairs, and 
there preserve themselves, by representing the nobles, 
and other friends to the old government, as enemies to 
the public The encouraging of new mysteries and new 
deities, with the pretences of farther purity in religion, 
has likewise been a frequent topic to mislead the peo- 
ple. And not to mention more, the promoting false re- 
ports of dangers from abroad, has often served to prevent 
them from fencing against real dangers at home. By 
these and the like aits, in conjunction with a gi*eat de- 
pravity of manners, and a weak or coiTupt administra- 
tion, the madness of the people has risen to such a 
height, as to break in pieces the whole frame of the best 
instituted governments. But however, such great fren- 
zies, being artificially raised, ai'e a perfect force and con- 
straint upon human natui*e ; and under a wise, steady 
priDce, will certainly decline of themselves, settling like 
Ihe sea after a storm ; and thcw iXie >x»a bieut and geaxa 
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of the people viii] q)pear. Ancient and modern story 
are full of instances to illustrate what I say. 

In our own island we had a great example of a long 
madness in the people, kept up by a thousand artifices, 
like intoxicating medicines, until the constitution was 
destroyed; yet the malignity being spent, and the hu- 
mour exhausted that served to foment it, before the 
usurpers could fix upon a new scheme, the people sudden- 
ly recovered, and peaceably restored the old constitution. 

From what I have offered, it will be easy to decide 
whether this late change in the disposition of the people 
was a new madness, or a recovery from an old one. 
]N'either do I see how it can be proved, that such a 
change had, in any circumstance, the least symptoms of 
madness, whether my description of it be right or not. It 
is agreed, that the truest way of judging the disposition 
of the people ih the choice of tlieir representatives, is, by 
computing the county elections ; and in these it is mani- 
fest, that five in six are entirely for the present mea- 
sures ; although the couit was so far from interposing its 
credit, that there was no change in the admiralty, not 
above one or two in the lieutenancy, nor any other 
methods used to influence elections. The free, unextort- 
ed addresses, sent some time before from every part of the 
kingdom, plainly showed, what sort of bent the people had 
taken, and irom what motives. The election of members 
for this great city, carried, contrary to all conjecture, 
against the united interest of those two gi'eat bodies, the 
Bank and East India company, was another convincing 
argument. Besides, the whigs themselves have always 
confessed, tliat the bulk of landed men in England was 
generally tories. So that this change must be allowed 
to \}e according to the natural genius and disposition of 
the people : whether it were just and reasonable in itself, 
or not. 
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Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently hear 
the partisans of the late men in power, gravely and de- 
cisively pronounce, that the present ministry cannot pos- 
sibly stand. Now they who affirm this, if they belic;ve 
themselves, must ground their opinion upon the iniquity 
of the last being so far established and deeply rooted, that 
no endeavours of honest men will be able to restore things 
to their former state. Or else these reasoners have been 
fio misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they have 
forgot oiu: constitution, and talk as if our monarchy and 
revolution began together. But the body of the people 
is wiser ; and by tlic choice they have made, show they 
do undci-stand our constitution, and would bring it back 
to the old form : whicli if tlie new ministers take care to 
maintain, they will and ought to stand ; otherwise they 
may fall like their predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, without 
threatening or corruption, is likely to do, wlien no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the fitjedom 
of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that the 
present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either such a^ 
are afraid to be called to an account in case it should 
hold ; or those who keep offices, from which others, bet- 
ter qualified, were removed, and may reasonably appre- 
hend to be turned out for worthier men to come into their 
places ; since perhaps it will be necessary to make some 
changes that the public business of the nation may go on : 
or lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread such re- 
ports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy to ad- 
vantage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they are more 

sincere, so they are more supportable, than when they ap- 

/>ear under the disguise and pretence of fears. Sofne of 

fbcBe gentlemen are empAoyed Vo tSoA^L^ vVn^k keads in 
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proper companies ; to doubt where all tliis will end ; to 
be in mighty pain for the nation ; to show how impossible 
it is, that the public credit can be supported ; to pray that 
all may do well, in whatever hands ; but yeiy much to 
doubt, that the pretender is at the bottom. I know not 
any thing so nearly resembling this behaviour, as what I 
have often seen among the friends of a sick man, whose 
interest it is that he should die. The pliysiciaus protest 
they see no danger, tlie symptoms are good, the medicines 
answer expectation ; yet still they are not to be comfort- 
ed ; they whisper, he is a gone man, it is not possible he 
should hold out : he has perfect death in his face ; they 
never liked his doctor. At last, the patient recovers, and 
their joy is as false as their grief. 

I believe there is no man so sanguine, wlio did not 
apprehend some ill consequences from the late change; 
though not in any proportion to the good ones : but it is 
manifest, the formei* have proved much fewer and lighter 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by the 
fears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. Those 
remedies, that stir the humours in a diseased body, are at 
first more painful than the malady itself; yet certain 
death is the consequence of deferring them too long. 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are said to come in 
slowly. But beside that something of this must have 
been, whether there had been any change or not ; beside 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as well 
as the worse, is apt to affect credit for a wliile, there is a 
farther reason, which is plain, and scandalous. When the 
late party was at the hehn, those who were called the 
tories, never put their resentments in balance with tlie 
safety of tlie nation ; but cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause: now the scene is changed, the fallen 
party seems to act from very different motives ; they 
have given the word about : they will kee]p\\\e\xTaoM«Yn 

VOL- V, E 
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tnd be pftsbive : and, in Htm point, stand upon the same 
f6ot with papists and nonjiurors. What would have be- 
come of the public, if the present great majcnritj bad 
acted thus during the late administration, before the 
•thers were masters of that wealth they have squeezed 
out of the landed men, and with the strength of which 
they would now hold the kingdom at defiance ? 

Thus much I have thought fit to'say, without pointing 
reflections upon any particular person, which I have 
Jutherto but sparingly done, and that only toward those 
whose characters are too profligate, for the managing of 
them to be of any consequence. Besides, as it is a tii^ 
tent I am not naturally fond of^ so, in the subjects I 
treat, it is generally needless. If I display the effects 
of avarice and ambition, of bribery and coiiruption, of 
gross immorality and irreligion ; those who are the least 
conversant in things, will eanly know where to applj 
them. Not that I lay any weight upon the objeetfams 
of such who charge me with this proceeding : it is no- 
torious enough, that the writers of the other side were 
the first aggressors. Not to mention their scunrilous 
libels, many years ago, directly levelled at particular 
persons ; how many papers do now come out every week, 
full of nide invectives against the present ministry^ with 
the first and last letters of their names to prevent mis- 
takes ! It is good sometimes to let these people see, that 
we neither want spirit nor materials to retaliate; and 
therefore, in this point alone, I shall follow their exam- 
ple, whenever I find myself sufficiently provoked; only 
with one addition, that whatever charges I bring, either 
genera] or particular^ shall be religiously true, founded 
either upon avowed facts which none can deny, or suck 
as I can prove from my own knowledge. 

Being resolved publicly to confess aay mistakes I 
have been guilty of; I do hereby humbly desire the 
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jeader^s pardon for one of niighty importance, about H 
fact ID one of mj papers said to be done iii the cathedral 
of Gloucester. A whole Hydra of errors, ia two words 1 
For, as I am since informed, it was neither in the cathe- 
dral, nor city, nor county of Gloucester, but sopie other 
chiurch of tliat diocese. If I had ever met any otiier 
objection of equal weight, although from the meanest 
hands, I should certainly have answered it. 
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¥HtrRSDA.Y9 JANUARY 25, 1710-11. 

«^ Kdlti Tut iX^f^* irvftJftAcruv* 

^ummissS quadam voct eoUocuii nmtf quorum wmma trai dt domina- 
Umu sibi an^rmanid^ ac inimicis deUndis^ eonjuraH^, 

(Chey mcrt, they whisper together, and their irhole design is to eita- 
blish themselves in their iU-gottcn power npoo the ruin of their 
enemies. 

Not many days ago I observed a knot of discofv 
tented gentlemen, ciuning the tories to hell for their un- 
charitableness in affirming, that if the late ministry had 
continued to this time, we should hare had neither 
cjiurch nor monarchy left. They are usually so candid* 
as to call that the opinion of the party, which they hear 
in a coffee-house, or over a bottle, from some warm young 
people, wliom it is odds but they have provoked to say 
more than they believed, by some positions as absurd 
and ridiculous of their own. Aud so it proved in this 
verjr in^ance: for, asking one of these genAeuvexiNiVv^ 
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it was that provoked those he had been disputing with 
to advance such a paradox ; he assured me, in a veiy 
calm manner, it was nothing in the world but that him- 
self, and some others of the company, had made it appeal, 
that the design of the present parliament and ministry 
was, to bring in popery, arbitraiy power, and the pre- 
tender : which I take to be an opinion fifty times more 
improbable, as well as more uncharitable, than what is 
charged upon the whigs : because I defy our adversaries 
to produce one single reason for suspecting such designs 
in the persons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon 
demand, produce twenty to show, that some late men 
had strong views towaid a commonwealth, and the alter- 
ation of the church. 

It is natural indeed, when a storm is over, that has 
only untiled our houses, and blown down some of our 
diimuies, to consider what farther mischiefs might have 
ensued, if it had lasted longer. However, in the present 
case, I am not of the opinion above mentioned. I be- 
lieve die church and state might have lasted somewhat 
longer, although the late enemies to both had done their 
worst I can hardly conceive, how things would have 
been so soon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 
that if they had offered to make sucli large and sudden 
strides, it must have come to blows ; and according to the 
computation we have now reason to think a right one, I 
can partly guess wliat would have been the issue. Be- 
sides, we are sure the queen would Iiave interposed, be- 

. fore tliey came to extremities ; and as little as they re- 
garded the regal authority, would have been a check in 

^ then* career. 

But instead of this question, What would have been 
tfic consequence, if the late ministry hail continued ? I 
vIII propose another which will be more useful for us to 

consider: and that is, W\i\\Vinay YeT«i\ysowMy exgect 
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tliey will do, if ever they come into power again ? This, 
Tve know, is the design and endeavour of all those scrib- 
bles which daily fly about in their favour; of all the 
false, insolent, and scandalous libels against the present 
administratiou ; and of all those engines, set at work to 
tXnk the actions, and blow up the public cre<lit. As for 
those who sliow their luclinatious by writing, there is one 
consideration, which I wonder does not sometimes affect 
them : for, how can they forbear having a good opinion 
of the gentleness and innocence of those, who permit 
them to employ theu* pens as they do ? It puts me iu 
mind of an insolent, pragmatical orator somewhere i« 
Greece, who railing with great freedom at the chief men 
in the state, was answered by one, who had been very 
instrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, that he 
thanked the gods, they had now arrived to the condition 
he always wished them in, when eveiy man in that city 
might securely say what he pleased. I wish these geq,- 
tlemen would, however, compare the liberty they take, 
with what theur masters used to give ; how many mes* 
nengers and warrants would have gone out against any 
' who durst have opened their lips, or drawn their pens 
against the persons and proceedings of their juntoes and 
cabals? How would their weekly writers have been 
calling out for prosecution and punishment ? We remem- 
ber, whcu a poor nickname,^ borrowed from an old play 
of Ben Jonson, and mentioned in a sermon without any 
particular application, was made use of as a motive to 
spur on an impeachment. But after all it must be cou- 
fessedj they had reasons- to be thus severe, which their 
successors have not : their faults would never endure tlie 
light ; and to have exposed them sooner, would have 

* Folpone, used by Saclieverell, and supposed to be tlie Loitl 
Treasurer Godolphio. N. 
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taised the kiogdom against the acton> before the pro- 
per time. 

But to Gome to the subject I have now undertakei^ 
which is to examine what the consequences would be, 
upon supposition that the whigs were now restored to 
their power. I ah*ead}r imagine the present free parlia- 
ment dissolved, and another of a dilTerent epithet me^ 
by the force of money and management I read imme- 
diately a dozen or two of stinging votes against the pro- 
ceedings of the late ministry. The bill* now to be re- 
pealed would then be re-enacted, and the birthright of 
fltn Englishman reduced again to the value of twelve-pence. 
But, to give the reader a strong imagination of such a 
scene, let me represent the designs of «ome mes, lately 
endeavoured and projected, in the form of a p&per tf 
votes. 

^ Ordei'cd, That a bill be btxwght in for repealing tile 
sacramental test 

^ A pedtion of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, aad 
"Toland, in behalf of themselves and many hundreds of 
their disciples^ some of whom are members of this hon- 
ourable house; desiring that leave may be given to 
bring in a bill for qualifying atheists, deists, and sodniaos 
to serve their country in any employment, ecclesiastical 
civil or military. 

'' Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a bill, de- 
cording to the prayer of the said petition ; and that Mr. 
I^cchmeref do prepare and bring in the same. 

'^ Ordered, That a bill be brought in for removing the 
education of youth out of the hands of the cleigy. 

^ Another to forbid the clergy preaching certain dai- 
lies in religion; especially obedience to princes. 

^ A bill for a general naturalitation. If. 
/ Mr, LtechmeTe was one of ttie maaagen agaitist Dr. Sachever^, 
jMd Hummed up the -ey'i^Kfitit* ^. 
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" Another to take away the jurisdiction of bishops.^^ 
^ Another for constituting a general for life ; with in* 
sti'uctions to ^the conunittee, that care may be taken tq 
make the war last as long as the life of the said generaL. 
'' A bill of attainder against Charles DukccfSkrenm^ 
hury^* John Duke of Buckingham, Laurence Earl of 
Rochester, Shr Simon Harcourt, knight, Robert Harley, 
and William Shippen, Esquues, Abigail Masham, 8pio8» 
ter, and others, for high treason against the junto. 

*' Resolved, That Sarah Duchess of Marlborough has 
been a most dutiful, just, and grateful servant to her ma- 
jesty. 

^ Hesolved, That to ndvise the dissolution of a whig 
parliament, or the removal of a whig ministry, was m 
order to bring in popery and the pretender ; and that tbe 
said advice was high treason. 

*' Resolved, That by the original compact, the goverih 
ment of this realm is by a junto, and a king, or queen; 
bat the administration solely in the junto* 

"^ Ordered, That a bill be brou^t in for farther limi^ 
Ing the prerogative. 

'' Ordered, That it be a standing order of this houses 
that the merit of elections be not determined by the num- 
ber of voices, or right of electors, bttt by weight $ and 
that one whig shall weigh down ten tones. 

*' A motion being made, and the question being pu^ 
that when a whig is detected of manifest bribery, and bb 
competitor, being a tory, has ten to one a majority, there 
shall be anew election ; it passed in the negative. 

^ Resolved, That for a king$ tx queen of this realm, to 
read or examine a paper brought them to be signed by 
a junto minister, is surbitrary and illegal, and a violation 
0f the liberties of the people." 

* Altered afterward to James Puke of Onuoii^ "S^^ 
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These, and the like reformations, would in all probabili-^ 
ty be the first fruits of the whigs resurrection ; and what 
structures such able ai'tists might in a short time build 
upon such foundations, I leave others to conjecture. All 
bopes of a peace cut off; the nation industriously lu^ 
volved in farther debts, to a degree that none would dare 
undertake the management of alTairs, but those whose in- 
terest lay in ruining the constitution ; I do not see how 
the wisest prince, under such necessities, could be 
able to extricate himself. Then as to the chui-ch ; the 
bishops would by degrees be dismissed, first from thcr 
parliament, next from their revenues, and at last from 
jllieir office ; and the clergy, instead of their idle claim 
of independency on the state, would be forced to depend 
for their daily bread on every individual. But what 
system of future government was designed ; whether it 
were already digested, or would have been left for time 
and incidents to matui*e, I shall not now examine. Only 
upon this occasion I cannot help reflecting on a fact, 
which it is probable tlie reader knows as well as myself* 
There was a picture drawn some time ago, representing 
five persons, as large as the life, sitting in council toge- 
ther, like a pentarchy ; avoid space was left for the sixth, 
which was to have been the queen, to whom they intend- 
ed that honour ; but her majesty having since fallen un- 
der their displeasure, they have made a shift to crowd 
in two better friends in her place, which makes it a com- 
plete heptarchy.* This piece is now in the country, 
reserved until better times ; and hangs in the hall among 
the pictures of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ii*eton, and some 
other predecessors. 

* This Heptarchy was the serpent with seven heads, mentioned 
^'o.22,23. N. 
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I must now desire leave to say something to a gentle- 
mau vlio has been pleased to publish a discourse against 
a paper of mine, relating to the convocation. He pro- 
mises to set me right without'any undue reflections, or 
indecent language. ' I suppose he means, in comparison 
vith others who pretend to answer the Examiner. So 
far he is right; but, if he thinks he has behaved himself 
as becomes a candid antagonist, I believe he is mistaken. 
He says in his title page, my representations are unfair, 
and my reflections unjust: and his conclusion is yet 
more severe; where he doubts I and my friends are en- 
i-aged against the Dutch, because they preserved us from 
popery and arbitrary power at the Revolution; and 
since tliat time from being overrun by the exorbitant 
power of France, and becoming a prey to the pretender. 
Because this author seems in general to ^nite with an 
honest meaning; I would seriously put to him the ques- 
tion, whether he thinks, I and my friends are for pope- 
ry, arbitrary power, France, and the pretender ? I oiiiit 
other instances of smaller moment, which however do not 
suit in my opinion with due reflection, or decent lan- 
guage. The fact relating to the convocation came from 
a goo<l hand ; and I do not €nd this author diflers from 
me in any material circumstance about it: My reflec- 
tions were no more than what might be obvious to any * 
other gentleman, who had heai-d of their late proceed- 
ings. If the notion beright, which this author gives us 
•of a lower house of convocation, it is a very melancholy 
one : and to me seems utterly inconsistent with that of a 
body of men, whom lie owns to have a negative : and 
therefore, since a gi*eat majority of the clergy differs from 
liim hi several pohils he advances, I shall rather choose 
to be of then- opinion than bis. I fancy when the whole 
synod met in one house, as this Avritcr aJOHrms^ they vjixe. 

vjxfn a better fcot with theii* bibUops*, axv^ \X\\i\^\«t^«, 
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tvhether this treatmenl^ so extremely de haui en bos, ance 
tlieir excliisioa^ be suitable to primitive custom or primi^ 
live humility, toward brethreo, is not my business to in* 
quire. One may allow the divine or apostolic right oC 
episcopacy, and its great superiority over presbyters,* 
and yet dispute the methods of exercising the latter, 
which being of human institution, are subject to en- 
croachments and usurpations, i know, every clergyman 
in a diocese has a great deal of dependence i^)on his 
bishop, and owes him canonical obedience ; but I was 
apt to think, that when the whole representative of the 
clergy met in a synod, they were considered in another 
light ; at least since they are allowed to have a negative. 
If I am mistaken, I desire to be excused, as talking out 
of n\y trade ; only there is one thing, wherein I entirely 
differiirom this author : since, in the disputes about pri- 
vileges, one nde must recede ; where so very few privi* 
ifiges remain, it is a hundred to one odds, that the en* 
croachmcnts are not on the inferior clergy ^s side ; and na 
man can Uame them for insisting on the small number 
that fe left. There is one fact, wherein I must take oc- 
Camn to set this author right: that the person, who first 
moved the queen to remit the 5rft fruits and tenths to the 
^^fgy * "^tt w eminent instrument in the late turn of 
Ikffidrs;. and, I am told, has lately prevailed to have tll0 
same favour granted for the clergy of Ireland.f 

But I must beg leave to inform this author> that mf 
yaper is not intended for the management of ccmtroversy f 
which would be of very little impiNrt to most readen^ 
and only miq)end time, that I would gladly employ tp 
better purposes. For where it is a man's business to en^ 

* Earl oC Ozlbr4, lord treasurer. N. 

i This vu dooe hy the awtte^ doStitatiV»i. See, ibev J!ouT«af tr 
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teitaln a whole room fiiU, His anmannerty to «[^ly Uv- 
6etf to a particular person, and turn his back upon tiKif 
rert of the company* 



NUMBER XXVII. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARr 1, 1710-11. 

Ed auiem est gUma^Unu reeU/aciorum, magmrumque in rempMitam 
nuriiorum : qum cUfti opHmi evjusque^ turn eiiam nnUtitwKms^ ttt^ 
timomo comfTobaiur. 

That 18 real honour and ime praise for glorious actions to a merito- 
rious state, when they gain the commendation and esteem of the 
great, and, at the same time, the lore and approbation of the com- 
moo people. 

I AM thinking what a mi^ty advantage it is to be 
entertained as a writer to a ruined cause. I remember 
a fanatic preacher^ who was inclined to come into the 
church, and take orders ; but upon mature thoughts, was 
diverted from that design, when he considered, that the 
collections <^ the godlj were a much heartier and 
readier penny than he could get by wrangling ficnr tithes. 
He certainly had reason ; and the two cases are parallel* 
.If jou write in defence of a fallen party, you are maui- 
tsdned by contribution, as a necessary person : you have 
little more to do than carp and cavil at tliose who hold 
the pen on the other side ; you are sure to be celebrated 
-and caressed by all your party, to a man : you may af- 
firm and deny what you please without truth or proba-. 
bility, since it is but loss of time to contradict you. Be- 
sides, commiseration is often on your side; and you 
have a pretence to be thought honest and disinterested 
fbr adhering to friends in distress : after which, if your 
fficnds cycr happen tp turn up agalcv, ^4|^\):^^^ W^Vl^w\ 
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fti^d of merit toward making your fortune. Then, you 
never fail to be well furnished with materials, every one 
bringing in his quota, and falsehood being naturally more 
plentiful than truth: rtot to mention the wonderful de- 
light of libelling men in power, and hugging yourself 
in a comer with mighty satisfaction for Avhat you have 
done. 

It is quite otherwise w ith us, who engage as volun- 
teers in the service of a floiurishing ministry, in full ci-edit 
with the queen, and beloved by the people; because 
they have no sinister ends or dangerous designs; but 
pursue writh steadiness and resolution the (rue interest 
of both. Upon which account they little want ordesiie 
Our assistance; and we may write till the world is weaiy 
of reading, without having oiu* pretences allowed, either 
to a place or a pension : besides, we are refused the com- 
mon benefit of the party, to have our works cried up of 
course : the readers of our own side being as ungentle^ 
and hard to please, as if we w rit against them : and our 
papers never make their way in the worlJ, but barely 
in proportion to their merit. The design of their la- 
bours who write on the conquered side, is likewise of 
greater importance than ours : they are like cordials foi 
dying men, which must be repeated ; whereas oiu*s are, 
in the Scripture phrase, but meat for babes; at least, all 
I can pretend, is to undeceive the ignorant, and tliose at 
a distance ; but their task is to keep up the sinking spi^* 
rits of a whole party. 

After such reflections, I cannot be angry wiUi these 
gentlemen foi* perpetually writing against me ; it furnishes 
them lai'gely with topics, and is besides their proper bu- 
siness : neither is it aflectation, or aTtogc ther sconi, lliat 
I do not reply. But as things arc, we both act suitable • 

* We both act * suitable to,' &c. It slionld be * siiitably i^ onr s*»- 
▼H a/ provinces.* ^^ 
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to our several provinces ; mine is, by laying open some 
comiptions in the late management, to set those that are 
ignorant right in their opinions of persons and things ; it 
is theirs, to cover witli fig-leaves all the faults of their 
friends, as well as they can. When I have produced mj . 
facts, and offered my arguments, I have nothing faither . 
to advance ; it is their office to deny, and disprove; and 
then let the world decide. If I were as they, my chief 
endeavour should certainly be to batter down tlie Ex- 
aminer; therefore I cannot but approve their design. 
Besides, they have another reason for barking incessant- 
ly at this paper : they have in their prints openly taxed 
a most ingenious person as author of it ; one who is in 
great, and verj' deserved reputation witli the world, both 
on account of his poetical works, and his talents for pubr 
lie business. They wore wise enough to consider what 
a sanction it would give their performances, to fall under . 
the animadversion of such a pen ; and therefore used all 
the forms of provocation commonly practised by little 
obscure pedants, who are fond of distinguishing them- 
selves by tlie fame of an adversary. So nice a taste 
have these judicious critics in pretending to discover an 
author by hh style and manner of thinking ! not to men- 
tion the justice and candour of exhausting all the stale 
topics of scurrility in reviling a papier, and then flinging 
at a venture the whole load upon one .who is ontu^ely in: 
nocent ; and whose greatest fault, perhaps, is too much 
gentleness toward a party, from whose leaders he has 
received quite conlrajy treatment. 

The concern I have for tlie ease and reputation of so 
deserving a gentleman, has at length forced me, much 
against my interest and inclination, to let these angiy 
people know, wlio is not the author of the Examiner. 
For I observed the opinion began to spread; and I 
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chose rather to sacrifice the honour I received by it, 
thab let iejudicious people entitle him to a performance, 
that periiaps he might have reason to be ashamed of: 
still faithfully promising never to disturb those worthy 
advocates ; but suffer them in quiet to roar on at the 
Ejtaminer, if they or their party find any ease in it ; as 
physicians say there is to people in torment, such as men 
in tlie gout, or women in labour. 

However, I must acknowledge myself indebted t9 
them for one hint, which I shall now pursue, although in 
a different manner. Since the fall of the late ministiy, 
J have seen many papers filled with theu: encomiums ; 
I conceive, in imitation of those who write the lives of 
famous men, where after their deaths immediately follow 
their characters. When I saw the poor virtues thus 
dealt at random, I thought the disposers had flung their 
names, like valentines, into a hat, to be drawn as fortune 
pleased, by the junto and their friends. There Crassus 
drew liberality and gratitude; Fulvia, humility and 
gentleness ; Clodius, piety and justice ; Gracchus, loy- 
alty to his prince ; Cinna, love of his country and con- 
stitution : and so of the test. Or, to quit this allegoiy, 
1 have often seen of late, the whole set of discarded 
statesmen celebrated by their judicious hirelings, for 
those very qualities which their admirers owned they 
chiefly wanted. Did these heroes put off and lock up 
their virtues, when they came into employment ; and 
liave they now laesumed them, since their dismission ? If 
they wore them, I am sure it was under their greatness, 
and without ever once convincing the world of their 
visibili^ or influetice. 

But, why should not tlie present ministry find a pea 

to praise them as well as the last ? This is what I shall 

MOW undertake ; and it may be more impartial in me, 

.livjtt whom they bavc deser^ci feo\\\Xifc, \\\V^^^^>j5«V: 
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out being called, served them half a jtdt in quaUty of 
champioD ^ and, by helj^ of the queen, and a majority 
trf nine in ten of the kingdom, have been able to protect 
them against a routed cabal of hated politicians, with a 
dozen of scribblers at their head : yet, so far have they 
been from rewarding me suitably to my deserts, that to 
this day they never so much as sent to the printer to in- 
quire who I was ; although I have known a time and 
ministry, where a person of half my merit and considera- 
tion, would have had My promises ; and, in the mean 
time, a pension settled on him, whereof the first quarter 
should be honestly paid. Therefore my resentments shall 
80 far prevail, that in prdsing those who are now at the 
bead of affairs, I shall at the same time take notice of 
their defects. 

Was any man more eminent in his profession than the 
present lord keeper,"^ or more distinguished by his elo- 
quence and great abilities in the house of commons ? 
and will not his enemies allow him to be fully equal to 
the greai station he now adorns ? But then it must be 
granted, that he is wholly ign<Mrant in the speculative, as 
well as practical part of polygamy ; he knows not how 
to metamorphose a sober man into a lunatic ; he is no 
ft«ethinker in religion, nor has courage to be patron d" 
tn atheistical book, while he is guardian of the queen's 
conscience. Although, after all, to speak my private 
opinion, I cannot think these such mighty objections to 
his diaracter as some would pretend. 

The person who now presides at tite council,! is de« 
soended from a great and honourable father, not from the 
dregs of the people ; he was at the head of the treasuiy 

* Sir Simon Harcourt, afterward Lord Hareourt, was made locd 
teeper npoa the resignation of the Lord ChanceUor Cowper. N. 
i Luirence Hjde, late Earl of Rochester^ in ^ x<Mick tit^ Vm^ 
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for some years, and rather chose to enrich his prince 
than liimself. In the height of favour and credit, he 
sacrificed tlie greatest employment in the kingdom to 
his conscience and honour ; he has been always firm in 
bis loyalty and religion, zealous for supporting the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and preserving the libeilies of 
the people. But then his best friends must own, that he 
is neither deist nor sociniaji ; he has never conversed 
with Toland, to open and enlarge his thoughts, and dis- 
pel the prejudices of education ; nor was he ever able 
to arrive at that perfection of gallantry, to ruin and im- 
prison the husband, in order to keep the wife without 
disturbance. 

The present lord steward* has been always distin- 
guished for his wit and knowledge ; is of consum- 
mate wisdom and experience in aflairs ; has continued 
constant to the true interests of the nation which 
he espoused from the beginning ; and is everj' way 
qualified to support the dignity of his oilice : but u\ 
point of orator}', must give place to his predecessor. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury f was Iiighly instiximental 
in kinging about the revolution, in which service he 
freely exposed his life and fortune. He has ever been 
the favourite of the nation, being possessed of all, the. 
amiable qualities that can accomplish a great man ; but, 
in the agreeableness and fragrancy of his person, and. the 
profoundness of his politics, must be allowed to fall veiy 
short of 

Mr. Harley J had the honour of being chosen speaker 
successively to three parliaments. He was the first, of 

*ThcDiike of EiicUngham and Normanhy, in the room of (lie 
Duke of Pevoneliire. He had been lord privy seal from April 2, 
1702, till March 17, 1705. W. 
f Lord C'liamberlaiu, in Die rcom of the Marquis of Kent. N. 
i CbancelloT of the cxcberyirr. ot\1Vvc Y^roovalof Lord Godolphin. 
A' 
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late years, who ventured to restore the forgotten custom 
of treating; his priuce with duty aud respect ; easy and 
disengaged in private convei-satiou, with such a weight 
of affairs upon his shoulders ; of great learning, and as 
great a favourer and protector of it ; inti'epid by nature, 
as well as by the consciousness of his own iutegi'ity ; and 
a despiser of money ; pursuing the true interest of his 
prince and country against all obstacles ; sagacious to 
view into the remotest consequences of things, by which 
all difficulties fly before him ; a firm friend, and a pla*- 
cable enemy, sacrificing his justest resentments, not only 
to public good, but to common intercession and acknow- 
ledgment. Yet, with all these virtues, it must be grant- 
ed, there is some mixture of human infirmity. His 
greatest admirei*s must confess his skill at cards and dice 
to be very low and superficial : in horse-racing he is ut- 
terly ignorant ; then, to save a few millions to the pub- 
lic, he never regards how many worthy citizens he hia- 
ders from making up their plumb. And surely there is 
one thing never to be forgiven him ; that he delights to 
have his table filled with black coats, whom he uses as if 
they were gentlemen. 

My Lord Daitmouth* is a man of letters, full of goo4 
sense, good nature, and honoiu* ; of strict virtue and regu^ 
larity in his life ; but labours under one great defect, Uiat 
fae treats his clerks with more civility and good manners, 
than others in his station have done the queen. 

Omitting some others, I shall close this character of the 
present rainistiy with that of Mr. St. John ;t who, from 
his youth applying those admirable talents of nature, and 
improvements of art, to public business, grew eminent in 
court and parliament, at an age when the generality of 

* He nicceedjed the Earl of Suoderland as secretary of state. H^ 
t Secretary of state in the room of Mr. iteuTy ^oy\e,. B.. 
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flMUikind u employed in trifles aod folty. It Ib to be It- 
mented, that he has not jet procured himself a busy, im- 
portant countenance ; nor learned that profound part of 
irisdom, to be difficult of access. Besides, he has clearly 
mistaken the true use of books, which he has thumbed 
ond spoiled with reading, when he ought to have' multi- 
plied them on his shelves : not like a great man of my 
acquaintance, who knew a book by the bac|[, better than 
a friend, by the face ; although he had never coBversed 
T^ith the former, and often with the latter. 



J^UMBER XXVin. 

TUURSOAY, IBBRUABT 8, 1710-11» 
Ctyut tstin <mni ffoeureHuM n^fofu it fmaurit fuUUif ni u vS tk 

Tti every employment, id every public office, it is of the utmoit liapor- 
tance to keep free from eren the least soflpicioD of aTariee. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to sudi 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Those two whidi seen 
to rival it in this point, are lust and ambition ; bat iint 
former is checked by difficulties and diseases^ destroys it- 
self by its own pursuits, and usually declines with old 
age ; and the latter requiring courage, conduct, and fcr 
tone in a high degree, und meeting with a thousand dafr 
gers and oppodtions, succeeds too seldom in an age to 
fall under common observation. Or, avarice is periiaps 
tlie same passion with ambition ; only placed in more %• 
noble and dastardly mind% by which the olgect is chaiiged 
from power to money. Or it may be that one man pur* 
saespoweria order to wealth ; and another wealth in o» 
der to powers wUch la«t U ih^ «sltxi(%j)^^J»»ii^ hm^ 
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er about; and miiting with every period, as wdl as coRt 
dilion of life, is moregeneralty followed.^ 

However it be, the extremes of this passion are cer-ii 
talnlj more frequent than of any other; and often to a 
degree so absurd and ridiculous, that if it were not far 
their frequency, they could hardly obtain belief. The 
stage, which carries other follies and vices beyond nature 
and probability, falls veiy short in the representations of 
avarice ; nor are there any ex^avagances in this kin4» 
described by ancient or modem ^medies, which are ncrt 
outdone by a hundred instances, commonly told among 
ourselves. 

I am ready to conclude hence, that a vice which keeps 
so firm a hold upon human nature, and governs it with so 
unlimited a tyranny, since it cannot wholly be eradica- 
ted, ought at least to be confined to particular objects ; to 
thrift and penury, to private fraud and extortion, and 
never suffered to prey upon thfe public; and should cer- 
tainly be rejected as the most unqualifying circumstance 
for any employment, where bribery and corruption can 
possibly enter* 

If the ndschiefr of tins vice in a public station were 
confined to enriching only those particular persons eoh 
ployed, the evil would be more supportable : but It is 
usually quite otherwise. Wlien a steward defrauds Us 
lord, he must connive at the rest of the servants, while 
they are following the same practice in their several 
sphere : so that in some families you may observe a sub- 
trdination of knaves, in a link downward to the very 
helper in the stables, all cheating by concert, and with 
impunity. And even if this were all, perhaps the master 
eould bear it without being undone ; but it so happens, 
dwt for every shilling the servant gets by iniquity, the 
master loses twenty ; the perquisites of 8ervaiit& bie\&^ 
U^t smaJ} coB^fositioDa for suflfering sho>{!kf^ei^^T« Vs^Vnsv* 
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in what bills they please. It is exactly the same tliiiig 
in a state : an avaricious man in oiUce, is in confederacj 
vith the whole clan of his district or dependence ; which 
in modern terms of art, is called to live and let live; and 
yet their gains are the smallest part of the public's loss. 
Give a guinea to a knavish land waiter, and he shall coq: 
nive at tlie merchant for cheating tlie queen of a hna- 
dred. A brewer gives a bribe to have tlie privilege of 
selling diink to tlie navy ; but the fraud is a hundred 
times greater than the bribe, and the public is at the 
whole loss. 

Moralists make two kinds of avaiice ; tliat of Catiline, 
alieni appeten.% sni prqfusus; and the other more general- 
ly understood by tliat name, which is the endless desire 
of hoarding. But I take the former to be more danger- 
ous in a state, because it mingles with ambition, which I 
think the .latter cannot ; for, although tlie same bi-east may 
be capable of admitting 'both, it is not able to cultivate 
them ; and where the love of heaping wealth prevails, 
there is not in my opinion much to be apprehended from 
ambition. The disgrace of that sordid vice is sooner apt 
to spread than any other ; and is always attended with 
the hatred and scorn of tlie people : so that whenever 
those two passions happen to meet in the same subject, it 
is not unlikely that Providence has placed avarice to be 
a check upon ambition ; and I have reason to think, some 
great ministers of state have been of my opinion. 

The divine authority of holy writ, the precepts of phi-' 
losophers, tlie lashes and ridicule of satirical poets, have 
been all employed in exploding thb insatiable tliirst of 
money ; and all equally controlled by the daily practice 
of mankind. Notliing new remains to be said upon the 
occasion , and if there did, I must remember my charac- 
(er, that I am an Examiner only, and not a Refonnert 
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However, in those cases where the frailties of particti- 
lar men do nearly affect the public welfare, such as H 
prime minister of state, or a great general of an army ; 
methinks there should be some expedient contrived, to 
let them know impartially what is the world's opinion in 
the^int. Encompassed with a crowd of depending flat- 
terci*s, they are many degrees blinder to their own faults, 
tlian the common infirmities of human nature can plead 
in their excuse. Advice dares not to be offered, or is 
wholly lost, or returned with hatred ; and whatever ap- 
pears in public against their prevailing vice goes for no- 
tliing; being either not applied, or passing only for libel 
and slander, proceeding from the malice and envy of 
party. 

I have sometimes thought, tliat if I had lived at Rome 
in the time of the first triumvirate, I should have been 
tempted to write a letter, as from an unknown hand, to 
those three great men who had then usurped the sove- 
reign power ; wherein I would freely and siacerely tell 
each of them that fault which I conceived was most 
edioiis, and of worst consequence to the commonwealth. 
That to Crassus should have been sent to him ailer his 
conquest in Mesopotamia, and in the following terms : 

" To Marcus Crassus, healtJi. 

" If you apply, as you ought, what I now write, you 
will be more obliged to me tlian to all the world, hardly 
excepting your parents or your country. I intend to 
tell }'ou, without disguise or prejudice, the opinion which 
the world has entertained of you; and to let you sec T 
write this without miy soiit of ill-will, you shall first hear 
the sentiments they have to your advnnta<;e. No niun 
disputes the giacefuluess of your person ; you are allow- 
c4 to have a ^ood and cleai* undevatanA\u«:, ewXN-VJ'aX^^^^^ 
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ihekDoirledge of men and manners, although not by Hte- 
nture; you are no ill orator in the senate; you are 
aadd to excel in the art of bridling and subduing your an- 
ger, and stifling or concealing your resentments ; you 
have been a most successful general, of long experieneiv 
great conduct, and much persoual courage; you have 
gained many imp(Hrtant victories foi the commonwealth, 
and forced the strongest towns in Mesopotamia to sur- 
render, for which frequent supplicaUons have been de- 
creed by the senate. Tet, with all these qualities, and 
this merit, give me leave to say, you are neither beloved 
by the patricians nor plebeians at home, nor by the offi- 
cers or private soldiers of your own anny abroad. And 
do you know, Crassus, that this is owing to a foult of 
which you may cure your«elf by one minute's reflection! 
What shall I say ? You are the richest person in the 
commonwealth ; you have no male child ; your daugh- 
ters are all married to wealthy patricians ; you are far 
i)i the decline of life, and yet yoo are deeply stained 
with that odious and ignoble vice of covetousness. It 
^ affirmed, that you descend to the meanest and most 
scandalous degrees of it ; and ¥rhile you possess so many 
millions, while you are daily acquiring so many moif^ 
you are solicitous how to save a single sesterce; of 
which a hundred ignominious instances are produced, 
and in all men's mouths. I will only mention that pas- 
gage of the buskins,'''' which, after abundance of peraua- 
Mon, you would hardly suffer to be ciit from your lega, 
when they weiie so wet and cold, that to have kept them 
00 would have endangered your life. 

*' Instead of using the common arguments to dissuade 
you from this weakness, I will endeavour to convince 
you, that jm are really guilty of it ; and leave the cufc 
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to yout own good sense. For perhaps jou are not yet 
persuaded that this is jour c^rime; jou have probablj- 
oever yet been reproached for it to jour face ; and what 
JOU are now told comes from one unknown, and it maj 
be from an enemy. Tou will allow yourself indeed to 
be prudent in the management of your fortune ; jou are 
not a prodigal, like Clodius» or Catiline ; but surelj that 
deserves not the name of avarice. I will inform joii 
how to be convinced Disfuise jour person, go anoi^ 
the common people in Rome, introduce discourses dbout 
yourself inquire jour own character: do the same in 
jom^ camp ; walk about it in the evening, hearken tt 
every tent; and if you do not bear everj mouth censu- 
ring, lamenting, cursing this vice in jou, and even jou 
hr this vice, conclude yourself innocent. If 3rou be not 
yet persuaded, send for Atticus, S^^us Sulpicius, Cato, 
«r Brutus j they are alf your friends; conjure them to 
tell you ingenuously, which is your great fault, and 
which they would chiefly wiish jou 4o correct ; if they 
do not agree in their verdict, in the name of all the gods 
you are acquitted. 

"When yonr adversaries reflect how far you are 
gone in this vice, they ,are tempted to talk as if we owe^ 
oor successes not to your courage or conduct, but t«K 
those veteran troops you command ; who are able to con- 
quer under any general, with so many brave and expe- 
rienced officers to lead them. Besides, we know the 
consequences your avarice has often occasioned. The 
soldier baa been starving for bread, surrounded with 
plenty, and in an enemy's country;, but all under safe- 
guards and contributions ; wlricb, if you had sometimes 
pleased to have exchanged for provisions, might, at the 
" expense of a few talents in a campaign, have so endeared 
you to the army, that ibey would liave desired jou to 
Ifcatl them to the utmost limits of Asia. R^\\. ^'oa t^^vx 
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chose to confine your conquests within the fruitful coun- 
try of Mesopotamia, where plenty of money might be 
raised. How far that fatal greediness of gold may have 
influenced you in breaking ofT the treaty with the old 
Parthian King Orodes, you best can tell ; your enemies 
charge you with it ; your Mends offer nothing material 
in your defence ; and all agree, there is nothing so per- 
nicious which the extremes of av aiice may not be able 
to inspire. 

" The moment you quit tliis vice, you will be a truljr 
great man ; and still there will imperfections enough re» 
main to convince us you are not a God. Farewell." 

Perhaps a letter of this nature, sent to so reasonable a 
man as Crassus, might have put him upon examining 
into himself, and correcting that little sordid appetite, so 
utterly inconsistent with all pretences to heroism. A 
youth in the heat of blood, may plead, with some show 
of reason, that he is not able to subdue his lusts. An 
ambitious man may use the same arguments for his love 
of power : or perhaps other ai'gunients to justify it. But 
excess of avarice has neither of these pleas to offer ; it is 
not to be justified, and cannot pretend temptation for ex- 
cuse. Whence can the temptation come ? Reason dis- 
daims it altogether ; and it cannot be said to lodge in the 
blood or the animal spirits. So that I conclude, no man 
of tnie valour, and true understanding, upon whom this 
vice has stolen unawares, when he is convinced he is 
guilty, will suffer it to remain in liis breast an hour. 
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NUMBER XXIX. 

•tHUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1710-11. 

Jnulius ut tu riseris Cotyttia ? 

Shall you Catytto*9 feasts deride, 
Yet safely triumph io your pride ? 

[All answer to the Letter to the Examiner.} 

London^ Feb. 15, 1710-11. 
Sir, 

Although I have wanted leisure to acknowledge the 
honour of a lettei-you were pleased to write to me about 
six months ago ; yet I have been very careful in obeying 
some of your commands, and am going on as fast as I can 
with the rest. I wish you had thought fit to have convey- 
ed them to me by a more private hand than that of the 
printing-house : for although I was pleased with a pat- 
tern of style and spirit which I proposed to imitate, yet 
I was sorry the world should be a witness how far I fell 
short in both. 

I am afraid you did not consider what an abundance 
of work you have cut out for me ; neither am I at all 
comforted by tlie promise you are so kind to make, that 

when I have performed my task, D n shall blush in 

liis grave among tlie dead, Walpole among the living, 
and even Yolpone shall feci some remorse. How the 
gentleman in his grave may have kept his countenance, I 
cannot inform you, having no acquaintance at all with the 
sexton ; but for the other two, I take leave to assure 
you, there have not yet appeared the least signs of bludi- 

vol.. V. F 
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ing or remorse in eitlicr, altlioiigh some very good oppor* 

tumties have offered, if they had thought fit to accept 
them ; so that, with your permission, I would rather en- 
gage to continue this work until they be in their graves 
too : which I am sure will happen much sooner than the 
other. 

You desire I would collect some of those indignities 
offered last ye^r to her majesty. I am ready to oblige 
yon; and have got a pretty tolerable collection by me, 
which I am in doubt whether to publish by itself in a 
large volume in folio, or scatter them here and there occa- 
sionally in my papers : although indeed I am sometimes 
thinking to stifle them altogether ; because such a histo- 
. tory will be apt to give foreigners a monstrous opinion of 
our couutr>'. But since it is your absolute opinion, that 
the world should be informed, I will, with the first occa- 
sion, pick out a few choice instances, and let them take 
their chance in tlie ensuing papers. I have likewise in 
my cabinet certain qiures of paper, filled with facts of 
corruption, mismanagement, cowardice, treachery, ava- 
rice, ambition, and the like; with an alphabetical table, 
to save ti'ouble. And perhaps you will not wonder at the 
care I take to be so well provided, when you consider 
the vast expense I am at. I feed weekly two or three 
w it-stai'ved writers, who have no vbible support ; beside 
several others, who live upon my offals. In short, I 
am like a nurse who suckles twins at one time; and 
has, besides, one or two whelps constantly to draw her 
breasts. 

I must needs confess (and it is with grief I speak it) 
that I have been the innocent cause of a great circula- 
tion of dulness : at the same time, I have often wonder^ 
ed how it has come to pass, that these industi-ious people; 
a/^er poring so constantly upon the Examiner, a paper writ 
with plain sense and in a lo\eva\Ae A^\e^ have made so 
little improvement., I am auxe \\.^o\3\^\iW^ Sa!^«GL w^ 
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quite otherwise with me, for by what I have seen of 
their performances (and I am credibly informed they are 
all of a piece) if I had perused them until now, I should 
have been fit for little, but to make an advocate in the 
same cause. 

You, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most others do, what 
end those angry folks propose in writing perpetually 
against the Examiner : it is not to beget a better opinioa 
of the late ministiy, or with any hope to convince the 
world, that I am in the wrong in any one fact I relate ; 
they know all that to be lost labour, and yet theur de- 
sign is important enough : they would fain provoke me, 
by all sorts of methods within the length of their capa- 
city, to answer their papers ; which would render mine 
-wholly useless to the public : for, if it once came to re- 
joinder and reply, we should be all upon a level ; and 
then their work would be done. 

There is one gentleman,* indeed, who has written three 
small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and 
the treaty of peace. These I had intended to have 
bestowed a paper in examining ; and could easily have 
made it appear, that whatever he says of truth, relates 
not at all to the evils we complain of, or controls one syU 
lable of what I have ever advanced. Nobod}-, that I 
know of, did ever dispute the Duke of Marlborough's 
courage, conduct, or success ; they have been always 
unquestionable, and will continue to be so, in spite of 
the malice of his enemies, or, which is yet more, the 
weakness of his advocates. The nation only wishes to 
see him taken out of ill hands, and put into better. But 
what is all this to the conduct of the late ministry, the 
shameful mismanagements in Spain, or the wrong steps 
in the treaty of peace ; the secret of which will not bear 

♦ Dr. Hare, afterward bishop of St. Aeaph, VTS\ \ ol CVx^vjAs^t^ 
J73I. N. 
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the light, and is consequently by this author very poorly 
defended ? These, and many other things, I would have 
shown ; but, upon second thoughts, determined to have it 
done in a discoui^se by itself, rather than take up room 
here, and break into the design of this paper, whence I 
have resolved to banish controversy as much as possible. 
But the postscript to his third pamphlet was enough to 
disgust me from having any dealings at all with such -a 
writer { unless Uiat part was left to some footman he has 
picked up among tlie boys who follow the camp, whose 
character it would suit much better tlian that of the sup- 
posed author : at least, the foul language, the idle, impo- 
tent menaces, and t)ie gross perverting of an innocent ex- 
pression in the fourth Examiuer, joined to that respect I 
shall ever have for the function of a divine, would in- 
cline me to believe so. But, when he tiu-ns oil his foot- 
man, and disclaims that postcript, I will tear it out, and 
see how far the I'cst deserves to be considered. 

But, sir, I labour under a much greater diiliculty, upon 
wliich I should be glad to hear your advice. I am wor- 
ried on one side by the whigs, for being too severe ; and 
by the tories on the other, for being gentle. I have for- 
merly hinted a complaint of this i but, having lately re- 
ceived two peculiar letters, among many otliers, I thought 
nothing could better represent my condition, or tlie opi- 
nion which the waiin men of both sides have of my con- 
duct, than to send you a transcript of each. The former 
is exactly in these words : 

" Mr. Examiner, 
" Bit your continual reflecting upon tlie conduct of 
the lute ministry, and by yoiu- encomiums on the present, 
it 18 as clear as the sun at noon day, that you are a Je- 
suit, or nonjuror, eniplo} ed by the friends of the preten- 
dcr, to endeavour to inlroduce ^o^ery aud slavery and 
Si'bUr:iry power, audio Vu?Y\\\^ft\X\e ^'^cx^^%KVW\s^fc- 
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ration of difisenters. Kow, nr, since the most ingenious 
authoiB, who write weekly against you, are not able to 
teach you better manners, I would have jou to know, 
Uiat those great and excellent men, as low as you think 
them at present, do not want friends that will take the 
first proper occasion to cut your throat, as all such ene- 
mies to moderation ought to be served. It is well you 
have cleared another person from being author of your, 
cursed libels; although, d — n me, perhaps after all, that 
may be a bamboozle too. However, I hope we shall soon 
ferret you out Therefore I advise you as a friend to 
let faU your pen, and retire betimes ; ibr our patience is 
now at an end. It is enough to lose our power and em- 
ployments, without setting the whole nation against us. 
Consider, three years is the life of a party ; d — n mc^ 
every dog has his day, and it will be our turn next : 
thei-efore take warning, and learn to sleep in a whole 
skin ; or, whenever, we are uppermost, by G— d you 
shaU find no mercy." 

The other letter was in the following terms.: 

" To the Examiner. 

'' Sir, 

^' I AM a country member, and constantly send a do* 
zen of your papers down to my electors. I have read 
them all, but I confess, not with the satisfaction I ex;^ 
pected. It is plain you know a great deal more tliaii 
you write ; why will you not let us have it all out ? Wd 
are told that the queen has been a long time tieated with 
insolence, by those she has most obliged. Pray, sir, let 
us have a few good stories upon that head. We have 
been cheated of several millions ; why will you not set 
^ mark on the knaves who are guilty » and Avwj ^a» nCVw^. 
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ways they took to rob Hie public at such a rate ? luform 
us bow we came to be disappoiuted of peace about two 
years a^. In short turn the whole mystery of iniquity 
iDside out, that every body may have a view of it. But 
above all explain to us, what was the bottom of that same 
impeachment : I am sure I never liked it ; for at that ve- 
ry time a dissenting preacher io our neighbourhood came 
often to see our parson ; it could be for no good, for he 
would walk about the bams and the stables, and desired 
to look into the church, as who should say. These will 
shortly be mine : and we all believed, he was then conr 
triviDg some alterations, against he got into possesaon. 
And I shall never forget that a whig justice offered me 
then very high for my bishop's lease. I must be so bold 
to tell you, sir, that you are too favourable : I am sure 
there was no living in quiet for us, while they were in 
the saddle. I was turned out of the commission, and called 
a Jacobite, although it cost me a thousand pounds in join- 
ing with the Pduce of Orange at the Revolution. The 
discoveries I would have you make, ai-c of some facts, 
for w hich they ought to be hanged ; not that I value 
their heads, but I would see them exposed, which may 
be done upon the owner's shoulders as well as upon a 
pole," i^c. 

Thrsc, sir, are the sentiments of a whole party, on 
one side, and of considerable numbers on the other; 
however, taking the mcdrum between these extremes, I 
think to go on as I have hitherto done, although I am 
sensible my paper would be more popular, if I did not 
lean too much on the favourable side. For pothiiig 
delights the people more, than to see their oppressors 
humbled, and all their actions painted with proper co^ 
lam's, set out m open view; exactos tyrannos densum 
fif/meris hihit aura itIj'is* 
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But as for the wliigs, I am ia some doubt, vlicalicr tliiB 
mighty couceru they show for the honour of the late 
niinistr}', may not be affected ; at least whether their mas- 
ters will thank them for their zeal in such a cause. It 
is, I think, a known story of a gentleman, who fought an- 
other for calling liim a son of a whore ; that the lady de- 
sidered her son to make no more quarrels upon the sub- 
ject, because it was true. For pray, sir, does it uot look 
like a jest, that such a pernicious crew, after draining our 
wealth, and discovering tlie most destructive designs 
against our church and state, instead of thanking fortune 
that they are got off safe in their persons and plunder, 
should hire these bullies of the pen, to defend their repu- 
tations ? I remember, I thought it tlie hardest case in the 
world, when a poor acquaintance of mine, having fallen 
in among sharpers, whei-e he lost all his money, and tlien 
complaining he was cheated, got a good beating into the 
bai^in, for offering to af&ont gentlemen. I believe the 
only reason, why these purloiners of the public, cause 
such a clutter to be made about their reputations, is, to 
prevent inquisitions that might tend toward making them 
refimd : like those women they call shoplifters, who, when 
they are challenged for their thefts, appear to be mighty 
angry and afldonted, for fear of being searched. 

I will dismiss you, sir, when I have taken notice of one 
particular. Perhaps you may have observed in the tole- 
rated factious papers of the week, that the Earl of Roches- 
ter is fipequently reflected on, for having been ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioner, and lord treasurer, in the reign of the 
late King James. The fact is true ; and it will not be dc: 
uied, to his immortal honour, that, because he could not 
comply with tlie measures then taking, he resigned both 
these employments ; of which the latter was immediately 
supplied by a commission, composed of two popish lords^ 
«Dd the present Earl of Godolphiu. 
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J^UMBER XXX. 

THrRSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1710-11. 

haus sumima in farhma bonis^ wm exhUisst u in potesUdt^ non JwSat 
insoUniem inpteuma, non se prcUuliise aliis propttr abundamtiam 
foriuna. 

Ih the goods of fortane it is the highest commendation to say,' that he 
was not elated in power, insolent in riches, or contemptuous amid 
ihe overflowing of fortune. 

I AM coDscious to mjself, that I write this paper with 
no other intention but of doing good. I never received 
injury from the late ministr}^ nor advantage from the 
present, farther than in common with every good subject. 
There were, among the former, one or two, who must be 
allowed to have possessed very valuable qualities; but, 
proceeding by a system of politics which our constitutioa 
could not sufTer, and discoveiing a contempt of all reli- 
gion, especially of that which has been so happily es- 
tablished among us ever since the Reformation; they 
seem to have been justly suspected of no very good indi-. 
nations to either. 

It is possible, that a man may speculatively prefer the 
<;onstitution of another countr}% or a Utopia of his own^ 
before that of the nation where he is bom and lives ; yet, 
from considering tlie daugei's of innovation, the corrup- 
tions of mankind, and the frequent impossibility of reda- 
cting ideas to practice, he may join heartily in preserving 

^ the present order of things, and be a true friend to the 
government already settled. So in religion, a man may 
perhaps have little or none of it at heart ; yet if he con- 
ceals his opinions, if he endeavoui's to make no proselytee^ 
advances no impious tenets in writing or discourse ; if, ac- 

cordiag to the commouat!ki^i&\k»\.ii^\Ni«H\x^\^ 
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ligioQ to be only a contrivaDce of politiciaos for keeping 
the vulgar io awe, aud that the present model is better 
adjusted than any other to so useful an end ; although the 
condition of such a man, as to his own future state, be 
very deplorable, yet Providence, which often worka 
good out of evil, can make even such a man an instru* 
ment for contributing toward the preservation of the 
church. 

On the other side ; I take a state to be truly in dasr 
ger, both as to its religion and government, when a set of 
ambitious politicians, bred up in hatred to the constitu- 
tion, and a contempt for all religion, are forced upon ex- 
erting these qualities in order to keep or increase theil* 
power, by widening their bottom, and taking in (like Ma» 
hornet) some principles from every pai-ty, that is in any 
way discontented at the present faith and settlement:; 
which was manifestly our case. Upon this occasion, I 
remember to have asked some considerable whigs, whe- 
ther it did not bring a disreputation upon their body, to 
have the whole herd of presbyterians, independents, athe- 
ists, anabaptists, deists, quakcrs, and sociuians, openly 
and universally listed under their banners ? They an- 
swered that all this was absolutely necessary, in order to 
make a balance against tlie torics; and all little enough-: 
for indeed, it was as miich as they could possibly do, al- 
though assisted with the absolute power of disposing of 
every employment ; while the bulk of the English gentry 
kept firm to their old principles in church aud state. 

But, notwithstanding.what I have hitherto said, I am 
informed, several among the whigs continue still so re^ 
fractory, that they will hardly allow the heads of their 
party to have entertained any designs of ruining the con>- 
stitutiou ; or that they would have endeavoured it if »hey 
had continued in power. I b«'g their pardon if I have 

discovered a secret ; but who could im^^<^ \\ie^ eq^ isy 

F 2 
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tended it sbould be one, after those overt acts tritli vliicli 
they thoiiglit fit to conclude their farce ? But perhaps 
they now find it convenient to deny vigorously; that the 
question may remain, why was the old ministry changed, 
"vhich they urge on without ceasing, as if no occasion in 
the least had been given : but that all were owing to the 
insinuations of crafty men, practising upon the weakness 
of an easy prince ; I shall therefore offer, among a hun- 
dred, one reason for this change, which I tlunk would 
justify any monarch, who ever reigned, for the like pro^ 
reeding. 

It is notorious enough, how highly princes have been 
blamed in the histories of all countries, pai-ticulai-ly of our 
own, upon the account of their minions; who have been 
ever justly odious to the people for their insolence and 
avarice, and engrossing the favours of their masters. 
Whoever has been the least conversant in the English 
storj', cannot but have heard of Gaveston, the Spencers, 
find the Earl of Oxford ; who, by the excess and abuse of 
their power, cost the princes they served, or rather 
governed, tlicir crown and lives. However, in the case 
of minions, it must at least be acknowledged, that tlie 
prince is pleased and happy, although his subjects be ag- 
grieved ; and he has the plea of Mcndship to excuse him, 
which is a disposition of generous minds. Besides, a wise 
minion, although he be haughty to others, is humble and 
Fnsinuating to his master, and cultivates his favour by 
obedience and respect. But our misfortune has been a 
great deal worse ; we have suffered for some years under 
the oppression, the avarice, and insolence of Uiose, for 
whom the queen had neither esteem nor friendship ; who 
I'ather seemed to snatch tlieir own dues, than receive die 
favour of their sovereign ; and were so far from returning 
respect, that they forgot common good manners. They 
imposed on tlieir prince, by uTt^ \k^ \vecc8sity of al^ 
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fairs of their own creating : they first raiBed difficultiefl, 
and then offered them as ailments to keep themselves 
in power. They united themselves, against nature and 
principle, to a party they had always abhorred, and which 
was now ccHitent to come in upon any terms, leaving them 
and their creatures in full possession of the court : then 
they urged the formidable strength of that party, and the 
dangers which must follow by disobliging it. So that it 
seems almost a miracle how a princess, thus besieged on 
all sides, could alone have courage and prudence enough 
to extricate herself. 

And indeed tlicrc is a point of hibtery relating to this 
matter, which well deserves to be considered. When 
her majesty came to tlie crown, she took into favour and 
employment several persons, who were esteemed the 
best friends of the old constitution ; among whom none 
were reckoned farther gone in the high church princi- 
ples (as they are usually called) than two or three who 
had at tliat time most credit ; and ever since, until with- 
in these few months, possessed all power at court. So 
that the first umbrage given to the whigs, and the pre- 
tences for clamoui'iug against France and tlie pretender, 
were derived from them. And I believe nothing appear- 
ed then more unlikely, than that such different opinions 
should ever incorporate; tliat party having, upon 
former occasions, treated tliose veiy persons with enmity 
enough. But some lords then about court, and in the 
queen^s good graces, not able to endure those growing 
impositions upon the pnnce and people, presumed to in- 
terpose ; and were consequently soon removed and dis- 
graced. However, when a most exorbitant grant was 
proposed, antecedent to any visible merit, it miscarried 
in parliament, for want of being seconded by those who 
bad most credit in the house ; and who, having always 
opposed the like excesses in a fenxiex t€\^\!ctfMJ|^V. 

F 3 
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deed would be to go out of the way ftMr. occasioD of 
quarrelHng. But excessive avarice in a general is, I 
* think, the greatest defect he can be liable to next to the 
want of courage and conduct ; and may be attended 
with the most ruinous consequences, as it was in Crassus, 
who to that vice alone owed the destruction of himself 
and his army. It is the same thing in praising men's 
excellences : which are more or less valuable, as the 
person you commend has occasion to employ tliem. A 
man may perhaps mean honestly ; yet, if he be not able 
to spell, he shall never have my vote to be a secretary. 
Another may have wit and learning, in a post, where 
honesty with plain common sense are of much more use. 
You may praise a soldier for his skill at chess, because it 
is sa)d to be a military game, and the emblem of draw- 
ing up an army ; but tliis to a treasurer would be no 
more a compliment, than if you called him a gamester 
or a jockey. 

P. S. I have received a letter relating to Mr. Green- 
shields ; the person that sent it may know, that I 
will say something to it in the next paper. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1,1710-11. 

Quet enim dornus tam HabUis, fua iam/irma civUas est, qua non •diii 
atque dissidiis funditHs possii evertt ? 

What family so establi^ed, what society so finnly united, that it 
cannot be broken and dissolved by intestine quarrels and divi- 
Mons r 

If we examine what societies of men are in closest 

union among themselves, we shall find them either to be 

tboBe who are engaged iu Bomee^to^i^m'v^VwlatbORr 
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under one eommoa misfortune. Thus the troops of 
banditti in several countries alnroad, the knots of high- 
waymen in our own nation, the several tiibes of sharpers, 
thieves, and pickpockets, with many others, are so firm- 
ly knit together, that nothing is more difficult than to 
break or dissolve then* several gangs : so likewise tliose 
who are fellow sufferers under any misfortune, whether 
it be in reality or opinion, ai'C usually contracted into a 
very strict union; as we may observe in the papists 
throughout the kingdom, under those real difficulties 
which are justly put on them; and in the several 
schisms of presbyterians, and other sects, under that 
grievous persecution of the modem kind, called want of 
power. And the reason why such confederacies are 
kept so sacred and inviolable, is very plain ; because, in 
each of those cases I have mentioned, the ivhole body 
is moved by one spirit in pursuit of one general end, 
and the interest of individuals is not crossed by each 
otlier, or by the whole. 

Now both tJiese motives are joined to unite the high* 
flying whigs at present ; Uiey have been always engaged 
in an evil design, and of late they are faster rivetted by 
that terrible calamity, tlie loss of power. So that what- 
ever designs a mischievous crew of dark confederates 
may possibly entertain, who will stop at no means to 
compass them, may be justly apprehended from these. 

On the other side, those who wish well to the public, 
and would gladly contribute to its service, are apt to diP 
fer in their opinions about the methods of promoting it: 
and when their paiiy flourishes, are sometimes envious 
at those in power ) ready to overvalue their own merit, ■ 
and be impatient until it be rewarded by the measure 
they have prescribed for themselves. There is a farther 
topic of contention, which a ruling party is apt to fall 
into, in relation to retrospections, vsA mo^s^x^ *\&X^ Y^ 
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miscarriages; wherein some are thought too warm and 
zealou8,^others too cool and remiss; while in the mean 
time these divisious are iadustriousty fomented by the 
discarded faction ; whicli, although it be an old prac- 
tice, has been mudi improved in the schools of the Jesuits; 
who, when they despaked of perverting this nation to 
popery, by arguments or plots against the state, sent 
their emissaries to subdivide us into schisms. And this 
expedient is now, with great propriety, taken up by our 
men of incensed moderation; because they suppose 
themselves able to attack tlie strongest of our subdivi- 
sions, and to subdue us one after another. Toothing bet- 
ter i-esembles thk proceeding, than that famous combat 
between the Iloratii and Curiatii ; where, tM o of the 
former being killed, the third, who remained entire and 
untouched, was able to kill his three wounded adversa- 
ries, after he had divided them by a stratagem. I.well 
know with how tender a hand all this should be touch- 
ed; yet at the same time I think it my duty to warn the 
friends as well as expose the enemies of tlv? public weal; 
and to begin preaching up union, upon the fii-st suspicion 
that any steps are made to disturb it. 

But the two chief subjects of discontent, which, upon 
most great changes in the management of public affairs 
are apt to breed differences among tliose who are in pos- 
session, are what I have just now mentioned ; a desire 
of punishing the corruption of former managers, and re- 
warding merit among those who have been any way in- 
strumental or consenting to the change. The first of 
these is a point so nice, tliat I shall purposely wave it : 
but the latter I take to fall properly within my district 
By merit, J here understand that value which every 
man puts upon his o^vn deservings fi^om the public And 
J believe, there could not be a more difficult employment 
found oat^ than that of paymAsXin ^\^sa%V to this sort of 
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merit ; or a rooi-c noisy, crowded place, than a court of ju- 
dicature erected to settle and adjust every mau^s claim 
upon that article. I imagine, if this had fallen into the 
fancy of the ancient poets, they -would have dressed it 
Up after their manner into an agreeable fiction ; and giv- 
en us a genealogy and description of merit, perhaps not 
very difTereut from that which follo>rs. 

A poetical genealogy and description of MeriL 

" Tha.t true merit was the son of Virtue and Honour; 
but that there was likewise a spurious child, who usur- 
ped the name, and whose parents were Vanity and Im- 
pudence. That at a distance there was a great resem- 
blance between them, and they were often mistaken for 
each other. That tlie bastard issue had a loud shrill 
voice, which was perpetually employed in cravings and 
complaints: while the other never spoke louder than a 
whisper, and was often so bashful that he could not speak 
at all. That in all great assemblies the false Merit would 
step before the true, and stand just in his way ; was cour 

• 

stantly at court, or great men's levees, or whispering iu 
some minister's ear. That the more you fed him, the 
more hungry and importunate he grew. That he often 
passed for the tine sou of Virtue and Honour, and the 
genuine for an imposter. That he was bom distoited 
and a dwar( but by force of art appeared of handsome 
i^ape, and taller than the usual size ; and that none but 
those who were wise and good, as well as vigilant, could 
discover his littleness or deformity. That the true Merit 
had been often forced to the indignity of applying to the 
the false, for his credit with those in power, and to keep 
. himself from starving. That false Merit filled the anti* 
chambers with a crew of his dependents and creatures, 
3uch as projectors, schematists, occasional converts to a 
part^, prostitute Bait&ers^ atarveliBg ^\\l^i^ Xs^SS^^^^oK 
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((hallow politicians, empty orators, and the like ; who all 
owned him for their patron, and he grew discontented if 
they were not immediately fed." 

This metaphorical description of false Merit is, I doubt, 
^calculated for most countries in Christendom ; as to our 
own, I believe it may be said, with a sufficient reserve of 
charity, that we are fully able to reward every man among 
us according to his real dcsei-vings : and I think I may 
add, without suspicion of flattery, that never any prince 
had a ministry with a better judgment to distinguish be- 
tween false and real merit, than that which is now at the 
helm ; or whose inclination, as well as interest, was great^ 
er to encourage the latter. And it ought to be observed, 
that those great and excellent persons we see at the head 
of aiTairs, are of tlie queen's own personal, voluntary 
choice ; not forced upon her by any insolent, overgrown 
favourite, or by the pretended necessity of complying 
with an unruly faction. 

Yet these are tJie persons whom those scandals to the 
press, in their djuly pamphlets and papers, openly revile 
at so ignominious a rate, as I believe was never tolerated 
before under any government. For surely no lawful pow- 
er derived from a prince should be so far affronted, as to 
leave those who are in authority exposed to every 6cu^ 
•rilous libeller : because in this point I make a mighty dif- 
ference between those ^vlio are in, and those who arc out 
of power; not upon any regard to their persons, but the 
stations they are placed in by their sovereign. And if my 
distinction be right, I think I might appeal to any man, 
whether if a stranger were to read the invectives which 
are daily published against the present ministr}', and the 
outrageous fury of the authors against me for censuring 
the last; he would not conclude the whigs to be at this 
^me in fall possession o{ powet ^v^iaN^xn .^xA^Ocu^ \!«\n 



i 
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entirely at their mercy. But all tins now ccagcs to be a 
wonder, since the queen herself is no longer spared ; wit- 
ness the libel published some days ago, under the title of 
" A Letter to Sir Jacob Banks," where the reflections 
upon her sacred majesty, are much more plain and direct, 
than ever the Examiner thought fit to publish against the 
most obnoxious persons in a ministry, discarded for en- 
deavouring the ruin of their prince and country. Cesto 
indeed threatened to hang the pirates for presuming to 
disturb him, wiiile he was their prisoner aboard their 
ship ; But it was Ciesar who did so, and he did it to a 
crew of public robbers ; and it became the greatness of 
hb spirit, for he lived to execute what he had threaten- 
ed. Had they been in his power and sent such a mes- 
sage, it could be imputed to nothing but the extremes of 
impudence, folly, or madness. 

I had a letter last week relating to Mr. Greenshields^ 
an episcopal clerg^^man of Scotland; and the writer 
seems to be a gentleman of that part of Britain. I re- 
member formerly to have read a printed account of Mr. 
Greensliields^ case, who has been prosecuted and sileur 
ced, for no other reason beside reading divine service 
after the manner of the chiurch of England to his own 
congregation, who desired it ; tliough, as the gentleman 
who writes to me says, there is no law in Scotland 
against those meetings ; and he adds, that the sentence 
pronounce^^ against Mr. Grcenshields will soon be affirm- 
ed, if some care be not taken to prevent it. I am alto- ^ 
gether uninformed in tlie particulars of this case, and be- 
aides, to treat it justly would not come within the com- 
pass of my paper ; therefore I could wish the gentleman 
would undertake it in a discourse by itself; and I shoidd 
be glad he would inform the public in one fact ; whether 
episcopal assemblies are freely allowed in Scotland ? It 
i0 notoriomf that abundance of tVieVx c\m^ ^<^^ Vt^^ 
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Ihence some years ago into England and Ireland, as from 
a persecution ; but it was alleged by their enemies, that 
they refused to take the oaths to the governtnent, whidi 
howev^ none of them scrupled when they came among 
us. It is somewhat extraordinary to see our whigs and 
fanatics keep such a stir about tlie sacred act of tolera- 
tion, while their brethren will not allow a connivance ia 
so near a neighbourhood ; especially if what the gentle- 
man insists on in his letter be ti-ue, that nine parts in ten 
of the nobility and gentry, and two in three of the com- 
mons, are episcopal ; of which, one argument he offers is^ 
the present choice of their representatives in both houses, 
though opposed to the utmost by the preachings, threat- 
enings, and anathemas of the kirk. Such usage to a ma- 
joiity may, as he thinks, be of dangerous consequence; 
and I entirely agree with him. If these be the princi- 
ples of the high kirk, God preserve, at least the southern 
parts from their tyranny ! 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1 710-1 1. 



■Garrit anUes 



Ex refabtUas. 



•ffc 



■ ■ Never fails 
To cheer our conrerse with his pithy tale$. 

X HAD last week sent me, by an unknown hand, ft 

passage out of Plato, with some hints bow to apply it 

That author puts a fable into tlie mouth of Aristophanes, 

with an account of the original of love : that mankind 

^9S at iimt ore^ted m\]ai tout «3e8i& vbjW^^ *«qA ^ 
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other parts double to what they are nov; til! Jupiter^ 
88 a punishment for his sins, cleft him in two with a 
thunderbolt; since which time we are always looking 
out for our other half; and this is the Cause of lore. But 
Jupiter threatened, that if they did not mend their man- 
ners, he would give them t' other slit, and leave them to 
hop about in the shape of figures in basso relievo. The 
effect of this last threatening, my correspondent imagines, 
is now come to pass ; and that as the first splitting was 
the original of love, by inclining us to search for our 
other half; so the second was the cause of hatred, by 
prompting us to fly from our dther side, and dividing 
the same body into two, gave each slice the name of 
party. 

I approve the fable and application, with this refine- 
ment upon it: for parties do not only split a nation, but 
eveiy individual among them, leaving each but half 
theii' strength, and wit, and honesty, and good nature ; 
but one eye and ear for their sight and hearing, and 
equally lopping the rest of the senses. "Where parties are 
pretty equal in a state, no man can perceive one bad 
quality in his own, or good one in his adversaries. Be- 
sides, party being a dry disagreeable subject, it renders 
conversation insipid or sour, and confines invention. I 
speak not here of the leaders, but the insignificant crowd 
of followers in a party, who have been the instruments 
of mixing it in every condition and circumstance of life. 
As the zealots among the Jews bound the law about 
their forehead, and wrists, and hems of their garments, 
so die women among us have got the distinguishing marks 
of party in their mufis, their fans, and their furbelows. 
The whig ladies put on their patches in a different man- 
D^ from the tories. They have made schisms in the 
playhouse, and each have their particular sides at 
the opera; and when a man changes \a& ^^\^:^^ V^ 
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must infalKbly count upon t]^e loss of his mistress. I 
asked a gentleman the other day, how he liked such a 
lady ? But he \i ould not give me his opinion, till I had 
answei*ed him whether she were a whig or a tory. Mr. 
Prior since he is known to vL^it the present ministry, 
and lay some time under a suspicion of wiiting the Ex- 
aminer, is no longer a man of wit ; his very poems have 
contracted a stupidity, many years after they were print- 
ed. 

Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical genealo- 
gy of Merit, I thought it would be proper to add another 
of Party, or rather of Faction (to avoid mistake) not tell- 
ing tlie reader whether it be my own or a quotation, till 
I know how it is approved. But whether I read, or 
dreamed it, tlie fable is as follows : 

** LiBF.RTY, the daughter of Oppression, after having 
brought forth several fan* children, as Riches, Arts, 
Leanung, Trade, and many others, was at last delivered 
of her youngest daughter, called Faction ; whom Juno, 
doing the office of the midwife, distorted in his birth out 
X of envy to the mother, whence it derived its peevishness 
and sickly constitution. However, as it is often the na- 
ture of parents to grow most fond of their youngest and 
disagreeablest^ children, so it happened with Liberty; 
who doated on tins daughter to such a degree, that by 
her good will she would never suffer the girl to be 
out of her sight. As Miss Faction grew up, she be- 
came so termagant and fro ward, that there was no en- 
during her any longer in Heaven. Jupiter gave her 
warning to be gone ; and her motlwT, rather than forsake 
her, took the whole family down to earth. She landed 
first in Greece ; was expelled by degrees through all the 
cities by her daughter's ill conduct; fled afterward to 

♦ ' DiVa.?reeablert' has a bad «ouad; it should be *nio:t *dlia- 
greeable .-' polysyllable, in gencTTiV, ^cml\^ "Vivfe \.\v!p\t ^^^iigttfti of 
compartsoB forme d hy^ * morc^ and * lucvA-'* '2». 
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Italj, and being banished thence, took shelter among 
the Goths, with whom she passed into most parts of Eu- 
rope ; but, being driven out every where, she began to 
lose esteem, and her daughter's faults were imputed to 
herself: so that at this time she has hardly a place in the 
World to retire to. One would wonder what strange 
qualities this daughter must possess, sufHcient to blast the 
influence of so divine a mother, and the rest of her chil- 
dren. She always affected to keep mean and scandalous 
company ; valuing nobody but just as they agreed with 
her in every capricious opinion she thought fit to take 
up; and rigorously exacting compliance, though she 
changed her sentiments ever so often. Her great em- 
ployment was to breed discord among friends and rela- 
tions, and make up monstrous alliances between those 
whose dispositions least resemble each other. Whoever 
offered to contradict her, though in the most insignifi- 
cant trifle, she would be jsiae to distinguish by some ig- 
Qominious appellation, and allow them to have neither 
honour, wit, beauty, learning, honesty, or common sense 
She intruded into all companies at the most unreasonable 
times ; mixed at balls, assemblies, and other parties of plea^ 
sure, haunted every coffee-house and bookseller's shop, 
and by her perpetual talking filled all places with dis- 
turbance and confusion : she buzzed about the merchant 
In the exchange, the divine in his pulpit, and the shop- 
keeper behind his counter. Above all, she frequented 
[Niblic assemblies, where she sat in the shape of an ob- 
icene, ominous bird, ready to prompt her (riends, as they 
ipokc." 

If I understand this fable of faction right, it ought to 
)e applied to those who set themselves up against the 
rue interest and constitution of tlieir country ; which I 
risli tie undertakers for the late minieltry nwA^i^Ve:^^, 
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(o take notice o( or tell us hj what fi^re of speech tbej 
pretend to call so great and unforced a majority, vith 
the queen at their head, by the name of the faction; 
\vhich is not unlike the phrase of the nonjurors, who, dig- 
nifying one or two deprived bishops, and half a score 
clergymen of the same stamp, with the title of the 
church of England, exclude all the rest as schismatics; 
or like the presbyterlaus, laying the same accusation, with 
equal justice, against the established religion. 

And here it may be worth inquiring, what are the trac 
characteristics of a faction ; or how it is to be distinguidi- 
cd from that great body of tlie people who are friends to 
the constitution ? The'heads of a faction are usually a set 
of upstarts, or men nnned in their fortunes, whom some 
great change in a government did at first out of their ob- 
scurity produce upon the stage. They associate them- 
selves with those who dislike the old establishment, r^ 
ligious and civil. They are full of new schemes in po* 
litics and divinity; they have an incurable hatred 
against the old nobility, and strengthen their party by 
dependants raised from tlie lowest of the people. They 
have several ways of working themselves into power; 
but they are sure to be called, when a corrupt adminis- 
tration wants to be supported, against those who are en- 
deavouring at a reformation : and they firmly observe 
that celebrated maxim, of preserving power by the saoie 
ai-ts by which it is attained. They act with the spint 
of those who believe their time is but short; iand their 
first care is, to heap up immense riches at the public ex- 
pense ; in wliich they have two ends beside that common 
one of insatiable avarice, which are, to make themselvd 
necessary, and to keep the commonwealth in dependence. 
Thus they hope to compass their design, which iSf in- 
stead of fitting their principles to the constitutifm, to li- 
ter and adjust the conB\i\.\x\A»iL Vo \b£ix qwu perokioaB 
principlei^. 
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It is easy determiDiDg bj this test, to which side the 
iane of fiactioQ most properly belongs. But, however, 
[ will ffive them any system of law or regal goyermnent, 
hrom William the Conqueror to this present time, to try 
whether they can tally it with their late models; ex- 
cepting only that of Cromwell, whom perhaps they will 
reckon for a monarch. 

If the present ministry, and so great a majority in the 
parliament and kingdom, be only a faction, it must ap- 
pear by some actions which answer the idea we usually 
conceive fi*om that word. Have they abused the pre- 
togatives of the prince, or invaded the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject ? have they offered at any dangerous 
innovations in church or state ? have they broached any 
^k>ctrines of heresy, rebellion, or tyranny ? have any of 
them treated their sovereign with insolence, engrossed 
and sold all her favours, or deceived her by base, gross 
misrepresentations of her most faithful servants ? These 
are the arts of a faction, and whoever has practised then), 
they and their followers must take up with the name. 

It is usually reckoned a whig principle to appeal to 

the people ; but that is only when they have been ao 

wise as to poison their understandings beforehand. Will 

Hktsy now stand to this appeal, and be determined by then: 

vox pcfuJUi to which side their title of faction belongs ? 

And that the people are now left to the natural freedom 

of their understanding and choice, I believe their adver* 

laries will hardly deny. They will now refuse this ap» 

Ileal, and it is reasonable they should ; and I will farther 

add, that if our people resembled the old Grecians, there 

might be danger in such a trial. A pragmatical orator 

told a great man at Athens, that whenever the people 

were in their rage, they would certainly tear him to 

pieces : Yes, says the other, and they will do the ssme i<^ 

you, whenever they are in thehr wita. BuV OcA\» ^'csfiK-- 
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ed, our populace is more merciful in their naturf", aiid at 
present under better direction ; and the orators among us 
liave attempted to confound both prerogative and ]av^ in 
their sovereign's presence, and before the highest court of 
Judicature, without any hazard to their persons. 



NUMBER XXXIII. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 

Non e$t ea medtctna, cum santf parii corporis scalpeUum adKiheNff 
atq'ue Integra ; camifUina est isfa^ et crudditat. Hi metlenhar 
rtipiibliccBf qui exsecarU pestem cdijiuim, tarwuam ttrumam eivitaUt. 

To appl7 the knife to a sound and healthy part of the bodjr, is but- 
chery and ci uelty ; not real aurgery. Those arc the true phyaciaos 
and 8ur]e;eon» of a state, who cut off the pests of society, like weiB 
from the human body. 

I AM diverted from the general subject of my discour* 
ses, to reflect upon an event of a very extraordinary and 
suriilrising nature. A great minister, in high confidence 
with the queen, under whose management the weight of 
affairs at present is in a great measure supposed to He; 
sittiug in council in a royal palace, with a dozen of the 
chief officers of the state, is stabbed at the very board in 
the execution of his office, by the hand of a French pa- 
pist,^ then under examination for high treason ; the a^- 

* The Abb6 de Bonrlie^who, havipgr quitted his native covntffi 
floli^itfd to be employed against it in several courts of Europe, ni 
assumed the title of Marquis de Guiscard. He at length obtained a 
commission from Queen Anne, and embarked in an expedition againit 
France, which miscarried ; and his expectations being disappointed 
by thp new ministry, he endeavoured to make his peace at hoaCi 
by acting here as a spy ; and commenced a treasonable correfl|:aoA* 
ence: his letters were intcniepted, and produced to him hf Mr. 
Ifariey, at ills eKSimiaaUoii« &.' 
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sassia redoubles his blow to make sure work : and con- 
dud tug the chancellor* was despatched, goes on with the 
4»me rage to murder a principal secretary of state if and 
that whole noble assembly are forced to raise and draw 
their swords in their own defence, as if a wild beast had 
been let loose among tliem. 

This fact has some circumstances of aggravation not to 
be paralleled by any of the like kind we meet with in 
history. Ctesar's murder being performed in the senate 
comes nearest to the case : but that was an affair con- 
certed by great numbers of the chief senators, who were 
likewise the actcnrs in it, and not the work of a vile single 
ruffian. Harry the third of France was stabbed by an 
enthusiastic friar, whom he sufTered to appix>ach his per- 
son, while those who attended him stood at some distaocek 
His successor met the same fate in a coach, where neither 
he nor his nobles, in such a confinement, were able td 
defend themselves. In our own country we have, I think, 
but one instance of this sort, which has made any noise; 
I mean that of Felton about fourscore years ago ; but he 
took the opportunity to stab the Duke of Buckin^am, 
in passing through a dark lobby firom one room to ano- 
ther. The blow was neither seen nor heard, and the muiu 
derer might have escaped, if his own concern and horrent 
as it 18 usual in such cases, had not betrayed him. Be- 
ddes, that act of Felton will admit of some extenuation 
from the motives he is said to have had : but this attempt 
ci Guiscard seems to have outdone them all in every 
heightening circumstance, except the difference of per- 
sons between a king and a great minister; for I give no 
•Uowance at all to the dilSerence of success fwhich, how^ 
ever, is yet uncertain and depending) nor think it the 

• Mr. Harley, then chaocellor of the exchequer, afterward Earl 
«f Oxford. H. 
4 Mr. Henry St John, after^rd Lord BolinibroYe^ H* 
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least aUeviation to the crime, whatever it may be to the 
punishment. 

I am sensible it is ill arguing from particulars to gene- 
rals, and that we ought not to charge upon a nation the 
crimes of a few desperate villains it is so unfortunate to 
produce ; yet at the same time it must be avowed, that 
the French have, for these last centuries, been somewhat 
too liberal of their daggers upon the persons of their 
greatest men ; such as the Admiral de Coligny, the Dukes 
of Guise, father and son, and the two kings I last mentiflfr 
ed. I have sometimes wondered how a pec^le, whoie 
genius seems wholly turned to singing and dancing, and 
prating, to vanity and impertinence ; who lay so mwk 
weight upon modes and gestures ; whose essentialities are 
generally so vejry superficial ; who are usually so seriMi 
upon trifles, and so trifling upon what is serious, have 
been capable of committing such solid villanies, wott 
suitable to the gpravity of a Spaniard, or the silence and 
thoughtfulness of an Italian : unless it be, that in a natioi 
naturally so full of themselves, and of so restless imagioa- 
iiond, when any of them happen to be of a morose and 
gloomy constitution, that huddle of confiised thougfati^ 
for want of evaporating, usually terminates in rage oi 
despair. D'Avila observes, that Jaques Clement* wai 
a sort of bufToon, whom the rest of the friars used to make 
sport with ; but at last giving his folly a serious turn, H 
ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him for that despe* 
rate act of murdering his king. 

But, in the Marquis de Guiscard, there seems to han 
been a complication of ingredients for such an attempt 
He had committed several enormities in France, was es 
tremely prodigal and vicious, of a dark melancholy com 
If lexion and cloudy countenance, such as in vulgar phyn 

•TkeiMidcwhoifca\>M.H«uvUl.Q(Fr«aAe. 0. 
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q^oiny is called an ill look. For the rest, his talents 
were very mean, having a sort of inferior cunning, but 
very small abilities ; sp that a great man of the late mi- 
nistry, by whom he was invited over, and.with much dis- 
cretion raised at first step, from a profligate popish priest, 
to a lieutenant general, and colonel of a regiment of horse, 
was at last forced to drop him for shame. 

Had such an accident happened under that ministry, 
and to so considerable a member of it, they would have 
immediately charged it upon the whole body of tliose 
they are pleased to call the faction. This would have 
been styled a high church principle : the clergy would 
have been accused as promoters and abettors of the fact : 
committees would have been sent, to promise the crimi- 
nal his Ufe, provided they might have liberty to direct 
•od dictate his confession ; and a black list would have 
been printed of all those who had been ever seen in the 
murderer's compaMy. But the present men in power 
hate and despise all such detestable arts, which they 
might DOW turn upon their adversaries with much more 
plausibility, than ever these did their honourable negotih 
Ations with Gr^.* 

* In tiie beginniof of the year 1708, William Greg, an under cleiil' 
i^ Mr Secretary Harley, was detected in a correspondence iritk 
Monsieur Chamillard, one of the French king*s ministers, to whom 
be transflutted the proceedings of both houses of parliament with 
tespect to the augmentation of the British forces, and otiier papers of 
great importance. Greg, when he was indicted of this treason; 
pleaded guilty, which gave occasion to Mr. Harley's enemies to in- 
rinaate, that he was privy to Grcg*s practices, and had by assurances 
«f pardon prevailed upon him to plead guilty, in order to prevent 
jthe examination of witnesses : the house of lords appointed a com- 
auttee of seven, of whom Lord Sunderland was manager, to inquire 
into the affiiir ; the committee presented an address to the queen, in 
Which, complaint was made, that all Mr. Harley *s papers had been 
long cxpoied to the meanest clerks in his office; aQdit'«aaiT«n^«5\j&^ 
•tluit jDore caatloD might be itfed for the future. ISvoii ^^ ^^e.^^ 
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And here k may be worth observing, how unanimous 
a coQCurrenGe there is between some persons once in 
^eat power, and a French papist; both agreeing in the 
great end of taking away Mr. Harley's life, though di^. 
fering in their methods; the first, proceeding by mib(miar 
tion, the other, by violence : wherein Guiscard seems to 
have the advantage, as aiming no farther than his Kfe; 
while the others designed to destroy at once both that 
and his reputation. The malice of both against this gow 
tkman seems to have risen from the same cause, his disco- 
vering designs against the government ^It was Mr. Hsf 
ley, who detected the treasonable correspondence of 
Greg, and secured him betimes, when a certain great 
man, who shall be nameless, had, out of the depth of bis 
politics, sent him a caution to make his escape, whkh 
would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt upon 
Mr. Harley ; but when that was prevented, they would 
have enticed the condemned criminal with promise of a 
pardon, to write and sign an accusation against the sec- 
retary : but to use Greg's own expression, his death was 
, nothing near so ignominious, as would have been such a 
life, that must be saved by prostituting his conscience. 
'the same gentleman now lies stabbed by his oUier eoe* 
my, a popish spy, whose treason he has discovered. God 
preserve the rest of her majesty's ministers from fudi 
protestants, and from such papists ! 

I shall take occasion to hint at some particularities m 
this surprising fact, for the sake of those at a distance, 
9r who may not be thoroughly informed. The miur- 
derer confessed in I^ewgate, that his chief design 



the execution of Greg was deferred a month; during which time ht 
was solicited, threatened, and promised, but still persisting to take 
the whole guilt upon himself, he was at length executed, haying, ift 
a paper whiph he left behind him, justiBed Mr. Harley in particular; 
irhjch he would scarce Yi^ve \]hQKv^\.u«e«nax7^ \itiQ yarticadar aV' 
^eoipt had been made af^a.VnfllY\Viii. 1ft « 
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against Mr. Secretaiy St. John, who happened to change 
seats with Mr. Harley for more convenience of examine 
ing the criminal : and being asked what provoked him 
to stab the chancellor, he said, that not being able to 
come at the secretary as he intended, it was some satis- 
faction to murder the person whom he thought Mr. St 
JohD loved best.'"' 

And here, if Mr. Harley has still any enemies lei^ 
whom his blood spilt in the public service cannot recoo- 
die, I hope they will at least admire his magnanimi^, 
which is a quality esteemed even in an enemy ; and I 
think there are few greater instances of it to be found in 
story. After the wouud was given, he was observed 
neither to change his countenance, nor discover any 
concern or disorder in his speech. He rose up, and 
walked about the room while he was able, with the 
greatest tranquillity, during the height of the confusion. 
When the surgeon came, he took liim aside, and desired 
he would inform him freely whether the wound were 
mortal, because in that case, he said, he had some affairs 
to settle relating to his family. The blade of the pen- 
knife,! broken by the violence of the blow against the 

^ How much he iras mistaken appears hy Lord Bolingbroke^s let^ 
ter to Sir William Wyndham. H. 

f The penknife, which had a. tortoise shell handle, was giyea hj 
Mr. Harley to Dr. Swift ; who had the broken blade joined by a 
nlver chaio, some years after by Mr. Calderwood, in Dublin. Tri' 
fling as this circumstance may appear, a similar assertion of Mr. 
Deane Swift*s produced from Dr. Delany the foUowing positive de* 
Bial of the fact: ** P. 163. of your Essay, you tell us of my Lord 
03dbrd*s great love to Swift, in the following words — * but what, I 
think, shewed more kindness and affection than any of the former, 
was the present of that penknife wherewith the earl had been stabbed 
by Guiscard. I have seen the penknife several times : it was a com- 
Bon ordinary penknife, with a tortoise shell handle ; and, when it 
was shut, was about the length of a man's little finger. But as the 
blade was broken within half an inch of the handle^ Vs^ >3&ftNV^«,tkKR. 
9i the Mow, agumt one of the ribs oC the eaiV^ \kt ^<oc^»c\a^ ^>q5^ 
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rib, within ft quarter of aa inch of the handle, was drOpt 
out (I know not whether from the wound, w his dotha) 
as the Nirgeon was going to dress him : he ordered it to 
be taken up, and wiping it himself, gave it some body to 
keep, saying, he thought it now properly belonged to 
him. He showed no sort of resentment ; nor spoke one 
violent word against Guiscard, but appeared all the 
while the least concerned of any in the cmnpaziy; a 
state of mind, which, in such an exigency, nothing bat 
innocence can give, and is truly worthy of a cfarfetiaa 
philosopher. 

If there be really so great a difference in principle^ 
between the high-flying whigs and the friends of France, 
I cannot but repeat the question, how came they to 
join in the destruction of the same man ? can hb death 
be possibly for the interest of both ? or have they both 
the same quairel against him, that he is perpetually disi 
covering and preventing the treacherous designs of our 
enemies ? However it be, this great minister may now 
say with St. Paul, that he has been in perils by his own 
countrymen, and in perils by strangers. 

In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I cannot but 
congratulate with our own country, that such a savage 
monster as the Marquis de Guiscard is none of her pro- 
drilled through that part of the blade which was broken o£^ and 
another to go through the piece which remained in the handle ; and 
by that contrivance they were both held together by a silver chain.* 
Now, sir, it happens very unfortunately for you, that there is not 
one tittle of truth in this whole formal circumstantial relation. The 
penknife was a common clerk's penknife with an ivory handle : it 
neither opened nor shut : and both that, and the clothes through 
which my lord treasurer was stabbed, have been kept in the family, 
from that day to this, with as much care as their jewels, and are 
both now in the possession of the present Earl of Oxford, the heir 
male of that family and honour. And I hare all this from my lord 
hJmseU] and from the mouth of another person of high rank, wha 
Iiiows the truth of it.'V-l^ettei t» 'D«a.xi« ^V^^^w\. \jv*»>. «, 
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duction : a wretch, perhaps more detestable in his own 
nature, than even this barbarous act has been yet able 
to represent him to the world. For there are good rea- 
sons to belieye from several circumstances, that he had 
intentions of a deeper die than those he happened to exe^ 
cute : I mean such as every good subject must tremble 
to think on. He has of late been frequently seen going 
up the back stairs at court, and walking alone in an 
outer room adjoining to her majesty's bed chamber. He 
has often and earnestly pressed, for some time, to have 
access to the queen, even since his correspondence with 
France. And he has now given such a proof of his 
disposition, as leaves it easy to guess what was befwe in 
bis thoughts, and what he was capable of attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped, that the legislature will in- 
terpose on so extraordinary an occasion as this, and 
direct a punishment^ some way proportionable to so exe- 
crable a crime. 

JSt q%iuunque tuum violavit vtdnere corfusj^ 
MorU luai »cn<fl— — 



NUMBER XXXIV. 

VHURSDAT, HARCU 22, 1710-11. 
9e UbmtaU rtHMmda, fu& eerie nikil at duMuSf tibi aa^ntur, 

I agree with 700 in respect to yaar sentiinents for preserving our 
liberty, thau which nothing can be more pleating to a human 
Blind. 

Ths apologies of the ancient fathers are reckoned to 
have been the most useful parts of their writings, and to 

* An act was immediately paaed, to maka an attempt on the life 
of a privy cooneellor, in the execution oi hit oflke^ feioKy ^\^3q«]R&. 
beneflt of energy, H. 

Or 2 
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iiave done greater service to the chiistian religion ; be- 
cause they removed those misrepreseDtations irhich had 
done it most iDJurj. The methods these writers took, 
were openly and freely to discover every point of their 
faith, to detect the falsehood of their accusers, and to 
charge nothing upon their adversaries, but what they 
were sure to make good. This example has been ill 
followed of later times : the papists, since the reforma- 
tion, using all arts to palliate the absurdities of their 
tenets, and loading the reformers with a thousand calum- 
nies ; the consequence of which has been only a more 
various, wide, and inveterate separation. It is the same 
thing in civil schisms; a whig forms an image of a tory, 
just after the thing he most abhors, and that image 
serves to represent the whole body. 

I am not sensible of any material difference there is 
l}etween those who call themselves the old whigs, and a 
great majority of the present tories ; at least by all I 
could ever find from examining several persons of each 
denomination. But it must be confessed, that the pre- 
sent body of whigs, as they now constitute that party, is 
a very odd mixture of mankind, being forced to enlarge 
their bottom by taking in every heterodox professor, 
cither in religion or government, whose opinions they 
were obliged to encourage for fear of lessening their 
number ; while the bulk of the landed men, and people, 
•were entirely of the old sentiments. However, they 
vtill pretended a due regard to tlie monarchy and the 
church, even at the time when they were making the 
largest steps toward the ruin of both : but, not being 
Able to wipe off the many accusations laid to their 
charge, they endeavoured, by throwing scandal, to make 
the tories appear blacker than themselves ; and so the 
people might joia with them, as the 4unaller evil of the 
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But among all the reproaches which the whlgg have 
flung upon their adversaries, there is none has done them 
more service than that of passive obedience, as they re 
present it with the consequences of non-resistance, arU* 
trarj power, indefeasible right, tjnranny, popeiy, and 
what not. There is no accusation which has passed with 
more plausibility than this, or any that is supported with 
less justice. In order therefore to undeceive those who 
have been misled by false repve^entatious, I thought it 
would be no improper undeitaking to set this matter in 
a faur light, which I think has not yet been done. A 
whig asks, whether you hold passive obedience ? Tou 
ailirm it ; he then immediately cries out, you are a Ja- 
cobite, a friend of France and the pretender ! because 
he makes you answerable for the definition he has formr 
ed of that term, however different it be firom what you 
understand. I will therefore give two descriptions of 
passive obedience ; the first, as it is falsely charged by 
the whigs; the other, as it is really professed by the 
lories ; at least by nineteen in twenty of all I ever coQ- 
versed with. 

Passive obedience, as charged by the Wuiaa. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is, to believe that a 
king, even in a limited monarchy, holding his power 
(Hily from God, is only answerable to him : that such a 
king is above all law ; that the cruellest tyrant must be 
submitted to in all things; and if his commands be ever 
ao unlawful, you must neither fly nor resist, nor use any 
other weapons than prayers and tears. Although he 
diould force your wife and daughter, murder ^ur 
children before your face, or cut off five hundred heads 
IB a morning for his diversion; you are still to wish him 
a long prosperous reign, and to l)e ]ga^xiSL'\3isAtx ^\ia^ 

a 3 
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cruelties, with the same resiguatkxi as under ap1a§;tte or 
a famine ; because to resist him, would be to rerist God, 
in the person of his ric^rent. If a king of England 
should go through the streets of London in order to mur- 
der eveiy man he met, passive obedience commands tbem 
to submit Ail laws made to limit him signify nothings 
although passed by his own consent, if be thinks fit to 
break them. God wiU indeed call him to a severe ae» 
count; but the whole people, united to a roan, camnt 
presume to hold his hands, or offer him the least active 
disobedience : the people were certainly created for him, 
and not he for the people. His next heir, although 
worse than what I have described, although a fool or 
madman, has a divine indefeasible right to succeed fuMOf 
which no law can disannul ;* nay, although he should 
kill his father on the throne, he is inuuediately king to all 
intents and purposes ; the possession of the crown wiping 
off all stains. But whosoever uts on the throne witb> 
out tills title, though ever so peaceably, and by consent 
of former kings and parliaments, is a usurper, while 
there is any whi^re in the world another person, who has 
a nearer hereditary right; and the whole kingdom lies* 
under mortal sin, till that heir be restored, because he 
has a divine title, which no human law can defeat* 

This and a great deal more has^ in a thousand papeM 
and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine of passive ob^ 
dience, which the whigs are pleased to cfaaige upon oft 
This is what they are perpetually instilling into the peo^ 
pie, as the undoubted principle by which the present 
ministry, and a great majority in parliament, do at thitf 
time proceed. This is what they accuse the deigy of 
delivering firom the pulpit% and of [Nreaching up as • 

* Disannal it a guperfiuoui and an improper word ; at * anno]/ Is. 
liaedia esac^ the nme tense, and the prefix ' dii,* according to aff 
•fplet cf aaahgy, ought to i^ U Mkqiiigwafl»TMMia\n^y 6^ 
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doctrine abeolutety necessaiy to salvatioD. And who- 
ever affirms in general, that passive obedience is due to 
the supreme power, he is presently loaded by our candid 
adversaries, with such consequences as these. Let us 
therefore see what this doctrine is, when stripped of 
such misrepresentations, by describing it as really taught 
and practised by the tories; and then it will appear 
what ground our adversaries have to accuse us upon this^ 
article. 

Paasive obedience, as professed and practised by the 

Tories. 

Thvt think that in every government, whether mo« 
■archy or republic, there is placed a supreme, absolute, 
anlinrited power, to which passive obedience is due. 
That wherever is entnisted the power of making laws^ 
that power is vithout all l^unds ; can repeal, or enact at 
pleasure whatever laws it thinks fit; and justly demand 
universal obedience and nonresistance. That among u% 
as every body knows, this power is lodged in the king 
or queen, together with the lords and commons of the 
kingdom ; and therefore all decrees whatsoever, made 
by that power, are to be actively or passively obeyed. 
That the administi^tion, or executive part of this power, 
18, in England, solely intrusted with the prince ; who, in 
administering those laws, ought to be no more resisted, 
than the legislative power itself. But they do not conceive 
the same absolute passive obedience to be due to a limit* 
cd prince's commands, when they are directly contrary 
to the laws he has consented to, and sworn to maintain. 
The crown may be sued as well as a private person ; and 
if an arbitrary king of England should send his officers 
to seize my l^ds or goods against law, I can lawfully re^ 
iist them. The ministen^ by whom h^ aieJUs «K^>asi^^\» 
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prosecution and impeachment, although his own person 
be sacred. But, if he interpose royal authority to sup- 
port their insolence, I see no remedy, until it grows a ge- 
neral grievance, or until the body of the people have 
reason to apprehend it will be so; after which» it becomes 
a case of necessity ; and then, I suppose, a free people 
may assert their own rights, yet without any violation to 
the person or lawful power of the prince. But although 
the tories allow all this, and did justify it by the share 
they had in the B^volution ; yet they see no reason for 
entering upoB so ungrateful a subject, or raising contro- 
versies upon it, as if we were in daily apprehensions of 
tyranny, under the reign of so excellent a princess, and 
while we have so many laws of late years made to limit 
the prerogative: when, according to the judgment of 
those who know our constitution best, things rather seem 
to lean to the other extreme, which is equally to be 
avoided. As to the succession, the tories think an he- 
reditary right to be the best in its own nature, and most 
agreeable to our old constitution ; yet, at the same time, 
they allow it to be defeasible by act of parliament; and 
80 is Magna Charta too, if the legislature think fit, which 
18 a truth so manifest, that no man, who understands 
the nature of government, can be ia doubt concerning 
it. 

These I take to be the sentiments of a great majoriiy 
among the tones with respect to pasdve obedience : and 
if the wbigs insist, from the writings oi* common talk of 
warm and ignorant men, to form a judgment of the whole 
body, according to the first account I have here given; 
I will engage to produce as many of their side, who are 
utterly against passive obedience even to the legblature ; 
who will assert the last resort of power to be in the peo* 
pie, ^^^ainst those wliom\he;y Wy« ciJofiiiea and tiustedas 
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their representatives, with the prioce at their head ; and 
who will put wild improbable cases, to show the reason- 
ableness and necessity of resisting the legislative power 
in such imaginarj junctures : than which however no- 
thing can be more idle ; for I dare undertake in any 
system of government, either speculative or practic, that 
was ever yet in the world, from Plato's Republic, to Har* 
rington's Oceana, to put such difficulties as cannot be 
uiswered. 

All the other calumnies raised by the whigs may be as 
easily wiped off; and I have the charity to wish they 
could as fiilly answer the just accusations we have- 
against them. Dodwell, Hickes, akid Lesley, are gravely 
quoted to prove, that the Umes design to bring in the 
pretender ; and if I should quote them to prove that the 
same thing is intended by the whigs, it would be full as 
reasonable ; since I am sure they have at least as much 
to do with nonjurors as we. But our objections against 
the whigs ai*e built upon their constant practice for many 
years^ whereof I have produced a hundred instances, 
against any single one of which no answer has yet beea 
attempted, although I have been curious enough to look 
into all the papers I could meet with, that are written 
against the Examiner; such a task as, I hope, no man 
thinks I would undergo, for any other end but that of 
finding an opportunity to own and rectify ray mistakes : 
as I would be ready to do upon the call of the meanest 
adversary. Upon which occasion I shall take leave to 
add a few words. 

I flattered myself last Thursday, from the nature of 
my subject, and the inoflfensive manner I handled it,* 
that I should have one week's respite from those merciF 
less pens, whose severity will some time break my heart; 

» • And the inoflft'nFive manner I handled it'— is a mode of speecb 
oBgramHiatical ^ it oq^t to be—' ia whick \ YshqaA^VO ^ 
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but I am deceived, and find them more violent than ever. 
They charge nie with two lies, and a blunder. The 
first lie is a truth, Uiat Guiscard was invited over ; but it 
is of no consequence. I do not tax it as a fault ; such 
sort of men have often been serviceable : I only blamed 
the indiscretion of raising a profligate abbot, at the first 
step, to a lieutenant general and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, without staying some reasonable time, as is usual 
in such cas^ until he had given some proofe of his fideli- 
ty^ as well as of that interest and credit he pretended to 
have in his country. But that is said to be another lie ; 
for he was a papist, and could not have a regiment : how* 
ever this other lie is a truth loo ; for a regiment he bad, 
and paid by us, to his agent Monsieur le Bas, for his use. 
The third is a blunder; that I say Guiscard's design wa» 
against Mr. Secretary St John, and yet my reasonings 
upon it are as if it were personally against Mr. Harley. 
But I say no such thing, and my reasonings are just. I 
relate only what Guiscard said in Newgate, because it 
was a particularity the reader might be curious to know, 
and accordingly it lies in a paragraph by itself after my 
reflections; but I never meant to be answerable for what 
Guiscard said, or thought it of weight enough for me to 
draw conclusions thence, when I had the address of both 
houses to direct me better ; where it is expressly said, that 
Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majesty, and zeal for her ser^ 
vice, have drawn upon him the hatred of all the abetton 
of popery and faction. This is what I believe, and what 
I shall stick to. 

But, alas! these are not the passages which have 
raised so much fiuy against me. One or two mistakes 
in facts of no importance, or a single blunder, would not 
have provoked them ; they are not so tender of my repu- 
tatkm BBS. writer. All their outrage is occaaioiied by 
fbtme paaiages in thai ^wpei, iiYuAXiiibey ^ Dot in like 
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least pretead to aoswer, and with the utmost reluctancj 
are forced to mention. Thej take abundance of pains 
to clear Guiscard from a design against Mr. Harley's 
Hie; but offer not one argument to clear their other 
friends, who in the business of Greg were equally guiltj 
of the same design against the same person ; whose 
tongues were very swords, and whose penknives were 
axes. 



NUMBER XXXV. 

THVRBDAT, HARCH 20, 1711. 

—iSfuiU hie iHam Mia preemia laudii 

Sunt lachrymx rerum^ el menUm nwtaUa tangUlllf, 

See 

The palm that virtue yields ! In ecenes like these 
We trace hunianity', and man with mao 
Belated by the kindred ecnse of woe. 

I BEGIN to be heartily weary of my* employment te 
Examiner; which I wish the ministry would consider 
wilh half so mudi concern as I do, and assign me some 
other, with less pains, and a larger pension. There may 
soon be a vacancy either on the bench, in the revemie^ 
(NT the army, and I am equally qualified for each ; but 
this trade of examining, I apprehend, may at one time or 
other go near to sour my temper. I did lately propose, 
that some of those ingenious pens, which are engaged mi 
the other side, might be employed to suifCeed me ; and I 
undertook to bring them over for t'other crown ; but it 
was answered, that those gentlemen do mudi better ser- 
vice hx the stations where th^ are. l.l^w%i^ «.^^^^^^ 
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abundance of abuses yet remained to be laid open to the 
world, which I had often promised to do, but was too 
much diverted by other subjects that came into my head. 
On the other side, the advices of some friends, and the 
threats of many enemies, have put me upon considering^ 
what would have become of me, if times should alter : this 
I have done very maturely, and the result is, that I am in 
DO manner of pain. I grant that what I have said upon 
occasion, concerning the late men in power, may be call- 
ed satire by some unthinking people, as long as that fac- 
tion is down ; but if ever they come into play again, I 
must give them warning beforehand, that I shall expect 
to be a favourite, and that those pretended advocates of 
thtirs will be pilloried for libellers. For, I appeal to 
any man, whether I ever chai-ged that party, or its lead- 
ers, with one single action or design, which (if we may 
judge by their former practices) they will not openly 
profess, be proud of, and score up for merit when they 
come again to the head of affairs ? I said, they were inso- 
lent to the queen : will they not value themselves upon 
that, as an argument to prove them bold assertors of the 
people's liberty ? I affirmed, they were agsdnst a peace ; 
will they be angry with me for setting forth the refine- 
ments of then: politics, in pursuing the only method left 
to preserve them in power ? I said, they had involved the 
nation in debts, and engrossed much of its money : they 
go beyond me, and boast they have got it all, and the 
credit too. I have urged the probability of their intend- 
ing great alterations in religion and government : if they 
destroy both at their next coming, will they not reckon 
my foretelling it rather as a panegyric than an affiront ? 
I said, they had formerly a design against Mr. Harley's 
life :* if they were now in power, woidd they not imme- 

• See the ExBaQiii«t,^o.^SS.^\\V; 
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diatety cut off his head, and thank me for justifying; the 
rincerity of their intentions ? In short, there is nothing I 
ever said of those worthy patriots, which may not be as 
'well excused : therefore, as soon as they resume their 
places, I positively design to put in my claim : and I 
think, may do it with a much better grace than many of 
that party, who now make their court to the present 
ministry. I know two or three great men, at whose le- 
vees you may daily observe a score of the most forward 
faces, which every body is ashamed o( except those whe 
wear them. But, I conceive, my pretensions will be 
upon a very different foot. Let me offer a parallel case ; 
suppose King Charles the First had entirely subdued the 
rebels at Naseby, and reduced the kingdom to his obe* 
dience : whoever had gone about to reason from the for- 
mer conduct of those saints, that if the victory had falK 
en on their side, they would have mui'dered their prince, 
destroyed monarchy and the church, and made theking^s 
party compound for their estates as delinquents* would 
have been called a false uocharitable libeller, by those 
very persons, who afterward gloried in all this, and call- 
ed it the work of the Lord, when they happened to sue- 
ceed. I remember there was a person fined and im- 
prisoned for scandalum magruOum, because he said the 
Buke of York was a papist : but when that prince came 
to be king, and made open profession of his religion, he 
had the justice immediately to release his prisoner, who 
in his opinion had put a compliment upon him, and not a 
reproach ; and therefore Colonel Titus, who had warmly 
asserted the same thing in parliament, was made a privy 
counsellor. 

By this rule, if that, which for some politic reasons is 
DOW called scandal upon the late ministry, proves one 
day to be only an abstract of such a charaicter a& tlvef 
wiU amune and be proud of, 1 llusikl mvy Vios^ ^^^ 
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1117 pretensioos, and hope for their favour : and I am th^ 
more confirmed in this notion, by what I have observed 
in those papers that come out weekly against the Exam- 
iner. The authors are perpetually telling me of my in- 
gratitude to my roasters ; that I blunder and betray the 
cause ; and write with more bitterness against those who 
hire me, than against the whigs. Now I took all this at 
jBrst only far so many strains of wit, and pretty parar 
doxes, to divert the reader ; but, upon farther thinkiu^, I 
find they are serious. I imagined I had complimented 
the present ministry for their dutiful behaviour to the 
queen, for their love of the old constitution in clmrch 
and state, for their generosity and justice, and for their 
desire of a speedy honoiurable peace ; but it seems I am 
mistaken, and they reckon all this for satire, because it 
IS directly contrary to the practice of all those whom 
they set up to defend, and utterly against all their no- 
lions of a good ministry^ Therefore I cannot but think 
they have reason on their side : for, suppose I should 
write the character of an honest, a religious, and a learn- 
ed man; and send the first to Newgate, the second to 
the Grecian coffee-house, and the last to White's, would 
they not all pass for satires, and justly enough, among 
the companies: to whom they were sent ? 

Having therefore employed several papers in such 
fort of panegyric, and but very few on what they under- 
stand to be satires, I shall henceforth upon occasion be 
more liberal of the latter ; of which they are likely to 
have a tnst^ in the remainder of this present paper. 

Among all the advantages which the kingdom has re- 
ceived by the late change of ministry, the greatest must 
be allowed to be the calling of the present parliament 
upon the dissolution of the last. It is acknowledge^]^ 
that this excellent a?««mb\^ h^s entirely recorer^d the 
honour of parliament, vfbic\i\iaj^\^«u'«ssficL%:^>^^ \in^ 
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luted for some years past, by the factious proceedings of 
an unnatural majority, in concert with a most corrupt ad- 
rainistration. It is plain by the present choice of mem- 
bers, that the electors of England, when left to themselves, 
do rightly understand their true interest. The moderate 
whigs begin to be convinced, that we have been all this 
while in the wrong hands, and that things are now as 
they should be. And as the present house of commons 
is the best representative of the nation that has ever been 
summoned in our memories, so they have taken care in 
their first session, by that noble bill jof qualification,* that 
fiiture parliaments should be composed of landed men ; 
and our properties lie no more at the mercy of those who 
have none themselves, or at least only what is transient 
or imaginary. If there be any gratitude in posterity, the 
memory of this assembly will be always celebrated ; if 
otherwise, at least we, who share in the blessings they de- 
rive to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknowledge 
them. 

I design in some following papers to draw up a list (for. 
I can do no more) of the great things this parliament has 
already performed ; the many abuses they have detect- 
ed ; their justice in deciding elections without regard to 
party ; thehr cheerfulness and address in raising supplies 
for the war, and at the same time providing for the na- 
tion's debts ; their duty to the queen, and their kindness 
to the church. In the mean time, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning two particulars, which in my opinion do discover 
in some measure the temper of the present parliament, 
and bear analogy to those passages related by Plutarch in 
the lives qf certain great men ; which, as himself ob- 
serves, although they be not of actions which make any 
great noise or figure in history, yet give more light into 

* The qaalificatioD required by this act is some estate in land^^ 
Ihcr ID posKMion or certain reTeriioa. Bet 'So^UAV .^^^ « ^< 
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the characters of persons, than we could receive from 
an account of their most renowned achievements. 

Something like this may be observed, from two late 
instances of decency and good nature in that illustrious 
assembly I am speaking of. The first was, when, after 
that inhuman attempt upon i\fr. Harley, they were 
pleased to vote an address to the queen, wherein they 
express their utmost detestation of the fact, their high 
esteem and great concern for that able minister, and just- 
ly impute his misfortune^ to that zeal for her majesty's 
service, which had drawn upon him the hatred of all 
the abettors of popery and faction. I dare affirm that 
00 distinguishing a mark of honour and good will, from 
such a parliament, was mor« acceptable to a person of 
Mr. Harley's generous nature, than the most bountiful 
grant that was ever yet made to a subject ; as her majes- 
ty's answer, filled with gracious expressions in his fa- 
vour, adds more to his real glory, than any titles she 
could bestow. The prince and representatives of the 
whole kingdom, join in their concern for so important a 
life ; these are the true rewards of viitue ; and this is 
the commerce between noble spirits, in a coin, which the 
giver knows where to bestow, and the receiver how to 
value, although neither avarice nor ambition would be 
able to comprehend its worth. 

The other instance I intend to produce of decency 
and good nature in the present house of commons, relates 
to their most worthy speaker;* who havingf unfortunate- 

* William Bromley, Esq. elected speaker, Noy. 23, 1710; and 
nroro of the privy council, June 23, 1711. He was the author of a 
Tolume of Travels throtigh France and Italy, which has been much 
ridiculed ou account of the minuteness with which trifling cii cua- 
■t mces are related in it. See Lord Lyttelton'a excellent letters t« 
his father, Letter IV. He died Feb. 6, 1732. N. 

f * Who having,' &c.— Better thus—* upon whosp having unforta* 
aately lost his eldest son, the assembly,* &c. Am iu the other way^ 
' who* ieefflfl to be nouxmaUve TelertiatL ^ tko "vc^. ^ . 
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ly lost his eldest son, the assembly, moved with a ge- 
nerous pity for so sensible an affliction, adjournf^d them- 
selves for a week, that so good a servant for the public 
might have some interval to wipe away a father's tears. 
And indeed that gentleman has too just an occasion for 
his grief, by the death of a son, who had already ac- 
quired so great a reputation for every amiable quality, 
and who might have lived to be so great an honour and 
an ornament to his ancient family. 

Before I conclude, I must desire one favour of the 
reader ; that when he thinks it worth his while to peruse 
any paper written against the Examiner, he will not 
form his judgment by any mangled quotation out of it, 
which he finds in such papers, but be so just as to read 
the paragraph referred to, which I am confident will be 
found a sufficient answer to all that ever those papers 
can obiect : at least T have seen above fifty of them, and 
never yet observed one single quotatioa transcribed with 
common candour. 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 

THURSDAY, APRILS, 1711. 

jy%Ulo iiM pucato impediantur^'quo minus aUcriia ptccaia demanstmrt 
foasint 

,3?o fiiult or crime Id themselves, hinders them from searching into, 
and pointing out the faults of other?. 

I HAVE been coDsiderin^ the old constitution of tins 
kingdom ; comparing it with the monarchies and repub- 
lics whereof we meet so many accounts in ancient storj, 

. and with those at present in most parts oi Europe. I 
have considered our religion, established here by the 1^ 
gislature soon after the Reformation. I have likewife 
examined the genius and disposition of tlie people under 
that reasonable freedom they possess. Then I have 
turned my reflections upon those two great divisions of 
whig and tory (which some way or other take in the 
whole kingdom) with the principles they botli profess, as 
well as those wherewith they reproach one another. 
From all this, I endeavour to deteimine, from which side 
her present majesty may reasonably hope for most secu- 
rity to her person and government; and to which die 
ought in prudence to trust the administration of her af- 
fairs. If these two rivals were really no more than pac* 
ties, according to tlie common acceptation of the word, I 

I should agree with those politicians, who think a prioee 
descends from his dignity, by putting himself at the head 
of either ; and that his wisest course is to keep them in 
t balance, raising or depressing either, as it best saiti 
with his designs. But when the visible interest of his 
crown and kingdom lies on one side; and when the other 
& but a faction, raoaed axi4%\x^\^glVv&\i<edby incidents and ^ 
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iotrigues, and by deceiving the people with false repre- 
sentations of things ; he ought in prudence to take the 
first opportunity of opening his subjects' eyes, and de- 
claring himself in favour of those who are for preserving 
the civil and religious lights of the nation, wherewith hJ8 
own are so interwoven. 

This was certainly our case : for I do not take the 
heads, advocates, and followers of the whigs to make 
up, strictly speaking, a national party ; being patched 
up of heterogeneous inconsistent parts, whom''^ nothing 
served to unite, but the common interest of sharing ia 
the spoil and plunder of the people ; the present dread 
•f their adversaries, by whom theyf apprehended to be 
ealled to an account; and that general conspiracy of en- 
deavouring to overturn the church and state, whicl^ 
however, if they could have compassed, they would cer- 
tainly have fallen out among themselves, and broke in 
pieces, as their predecessoi's did after they destroyed the 
monarchy and religion. For, how could a whig, who is 
against all discipline, agree with a presbyterian, who 
•aiTies it higher than the papists themselves ? How could 
a socinian adjust his models to either ? or how could 
any of these cement with a deist, or freethinker, when 
they came to consult upon points of faith ? I^either 
would they have agreed better .in their systems of go- 
Temment ; where some would have been for a king un- 
der the limitations of a Uuke of Venice; others for 
a Dutch republic; a third party for an aristocracy:; 
and most of all for some uew fabric of their own con- 
triving. 

* Instead ofwhom it should have been rvkiek, ai referring more im- 
mediately to parts. S. 

f It should be — * by whom Uwy apprehended they sfunUd he caflCff 
ia an .account.* 6. 

VOIi. V. H 
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But, however, let us consider them as a party, and un- 
der those general tenets wherein they agreed, and which 
they publicly owned, without charging them with any 
that they pretend to deny. Then, let us examine those 
principles of tlie tories, which tlieir adversaries allow 
them to profess, and do not pretend to tax them with any 
actions contraiy to those professions : after which, let the 
reader judge ^nhich of these two parties a prince has 
most to fear ; and whether her majesty did not concdder 
the ease, the safety, and dignity of her person, tlie secu- 
rity of her crown, and the transmission of monarchy to 
her protestant successors, when she put her affairs into 
the present hands. 

Suppose the matter were now entise; the queen to 
make her choice; and for that end should order the 
principles on both sides to be fairly laid before her. 
First, I conceive the whigs would grant, that they have 
naturally no very great veneration for crowned heads; 
that they allow the person of the prince may, upon many 
occasions, be resisted by arms ; and they do not condemn 
the war raised against King Chai-les the First, or own it 
to be a rebellion, although they would be thought to 
blame his murder. They do not think the prerogative 
(o be } et sufficiently limited ; and have therefore taken 
care (as a particular mark of their veneration for the il- 
histrious house of Hanover) to clip it still closer against 
the next reign; which, consequently, tliey would be 
glad to soe done in the present : not to mention, that the 
majority of them, if it were put to the vote, would allow 
that tlicy prefer a commonwealth before a monarchy. 
As to religion; their univereal undisputed maxim is, 
that it ought to make no distinction at all among protes- 
tauls; and in the word protestant, they include every 
bod} who is not a papist, and who will by an oatli give 
security to tlie govexwrncwv, ASmoxi m ^^eK\\\\\i!e and 
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ine, the ofTensive sin of schism, the notion of a 
sfa and a hierarchy, they laugh at, as foppery, cant, 
priestcraft. They see no necessity at ail that tlierc 
Id be a national faith ; and what we usually call by 
name, they only style " the religion of the magis- 
,^* Since the dissenters and we agree in the main, 
should the diflference of a few speculative points, or 
is of dress, incapacitate them from serving their prince 
x>untry, in a juncture, when we ought to have all 
B up against the common enemy ? and why should 
be forced to take the sacrament from our clergy's 
B, and in our posture; or indeed why compeUed to 
ve it at all, when they take an employment which 
lothing to do with religion ? 
lese are the notions which most of that party avow, 
H^hich they do not endeavour to disguise or set off 
false colours, or complain of being misrepresented 
U I have here placed them on purpose in the same 
which themselves do in the very apologies they 
\ for what we accuse them of; and how inviting 
these doctrines are for such a monarch to close 
as our law, both statute and common, understands a 
of England to be, let others decide. But then, if to 
we should add other opinions, which most of their 
writers justify, and which their universal practice 
iven a sanction to ; they are no more than what a 
e might reasonably expect, as the natural conse- 
ye of those avowed principles. For, when such 
08 are at the head of affairs, the low opinion they 
of princes will certainly lead them to violate that 
ct they ought to bear ;t and at the same time their 

« tlie Dean*8 ** Thoughts on the Repeal of the Teft,^* ii rol. 
N. 
thould be-*»*th«7 ought to hwt thc«.^ ^. 
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own want of duty to their sovereign, is largely made up, 
by exacting greater submissions to themselves, from their 
fellow-subjects ; it being indisputably tme, that the same 
piinciple of pride and ambition makes a man treat his 
equals with insolence, in the same proportion, as he af- 
fronts his superiors ; as both prince and people have suf- 
ficiently felt from the late ministry. 

Then, from their confessed notions of religion, as above 
xielated, I see no reason to wonder, why they countenao- 
eed not only all sons of dissenters, but the several grada- 
tions of frcctliinkei's among us, all which are openly 
enrolled in their party : nor why they were so averse 
from the present established form of worship, which, by 
prescribing obedience to princes from the topic of con- 
science, would be sure to thwart all their schemes of in- 
lovation. 

One thing I might add, as another acknowledged max- 
im in that party, and in my opinion as dangerous to the 
constitution as any I have mentioned, I mean, that of pre- 
ferring on all occasions the monied interest before the 
landed ; which they were so far from denying, that they 
would gravel> debate the reasonableness and justice of 
it ; and at the rate tliey went on, might in a little time 
have found a majority of representatives, fitly qualified 
to lay those heavy burdens on the rest of the natibo^ 
wliich themselves would not touch with one of tlieir fin- 
gel's. 

However, to deal impartially, there arc some mo- 
tives, which might compel a prince under the necesatf 
of affairs to deliver himself over to that party. They 
were said to possess the great bulk of cash, and conse- 
quently of credit, in the nation ; and the heads of them 
had the reputation of presiding over those societies, whf 
have the great direcViou o^boVU-^ so that all application! 
/or ioatis to the pubAic seT^Vee^UYoa^Ky unKt^^T^Tj^iBM^ 
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be made through them ; and it might prove highly dan- 
gerooB to disoblige them, because in that case it was not 
to be doubted, that they would be obstinate and mali- 
dous, ready to obstruct all affairs, not only by shutting 
their own purses, but by endeavouring to sink credit, 
although with some present imaginary loss to themselves, 
only to show it was a creature of their own. 

From this summary of whig principles and disposi- 
tions, we find what a prince may reasonably fear and 
hope from that party. Let us now very briefly consider 
the doctrines of the tories, which their adversaiies will 
not dispute. As they prefer a well-regulated monarchy 
before all other forms of government, so they think it 
next to impossible to alter that institution here, without 
involving our whole island in blood and desolation. 
They believe that the prerogative of a sovereign ought 
at least to be held as sacred and inviolable as the rights 
of his people ; if only for this reason, because, without a 
due share of power, he will not be able to protect them. 
They think, that by many known laws of this realq, 
both statute and common, neither the person, nor lawful 
authority of the prince, ought upon any pretence whatso« 
ever to be resisted or disobeyed. Their sentiments in 
relation to the church are known enough, and will not be 
controverted, being just the reverse to what I have de- 
livered as the doctrine and practice of the whigs upon 
that article. 

But here I must likewise deal impartially too; and 
add one principle as a characteristic of the tones, which 
has much discouraged some princes from making use of 
them in affaii's. Give the whigs but power enough to 
insult their sovereign, engross his favours to themselves, 
and to <ppress and plunder their fellow-subjects; they 
presently grow into good humoiur and good language to« 
ward the crown ; profinn they will fA«si<3L\rf \\. V>fi^^^a> 
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lives and fortunes; and whatever nideoess they may be 
guilty of in private, yet they assure the world that there 
oevcr was so gracious a monarch. But to the shame of 
the tories it must be confessed, that nothing of all this 
has been ever observed in them ; in or out of favour, 
you see no alteration, farther than a little cheerfulness or 
cloud in their countenances; the highest employments 
can add nothing to their loyalty ; but their behaviour 
to their prince, as well as their expressions of love and 
duty, are in all conditions exactly the same. 

Having thus impartially stated the avowed principle 
of whig and tory, let the reader determine as he pleaseS) 
to which of these two a wise prince may, with most safe- 
ty to himself and the public, trust his person and his af- 
fairs : and whether it were rashness or prudence in her 
majesty, to make those changes in tlie ministry, which 
have been so higlily extolled by some, and condemned by 
•thers. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. 

'Pres species tarn dissimiUSf iria talia texUi^ 
Una dies dedil eiciHo ■ 

Such different forms of various threads comhin'il, 
Cue day destroy^ in common ruin joinM. 

f WRITE this paper for the sake of the dissenten, 
whom I take to be the most spreading branch of the 
whig party, that professes Christianity; and the only 
one that seems to be zealous for any particular systenrkof 
it : the bulk of tliose we call the low church, being ge- 
ncrally indifferent and uxvdeletVD^^d m that \^oiut ; and 
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the otlier subdivisions Imving not yet taken either the Old 
or the New Testament into their scheme. By the dis- 
senters, therefore, it vill easily be understood that I mean 
the presbyterians, as they include the sects of anabaptists, 
independents, and others, which have been melted down 
into them since the restoration. This sect, in order to 
make itself national, having gone so far as to raise a re- 
bellion, murder their king, destroy monarchy and the 
church, was afterwards broken in pieces by its own di- 
visions ; which made way for the kiug^s return from his 
exile. However, the zealous among them did still enter- 
taiH hopes of recovering the dominion of grace ; where- 
of L have read a remai*kab]e passage in a book publish- 
ed about the year 16G1, and written by one of their own 
side. As one of the regicides was going to his execu- 
tion, a friend asked him, whether he thought the cause 
would revive ? He answered. The cause is in the bosom 
of Clirist ; and as sure as Clnrlst rose from the dead, so 
sure will the cause revive also. And therefore the non- 
contbrmists were strictly watched, and restrained by pe- 
nal laws, during tlie reign of King Charles the Second : 
the court and kingdom looking on them as a faction, rea- 
dy to join in any design against the government in church 
or state. And sui-ely tliis was reasonable enough, wliile 
ao many continued alive who had voted, and fought, and 
preaclied against both, and gave no proof that they had 
changed their principles. The nonconformists were 
then exactly upon tlie same foot with our nonjurors now, 
whom we double-tax, forbid their conventicles, and keep 
under hatches, without thinking ourselves possessed with 
a persecuting spirit ; because we know they want nothing 
but the power to ruin us. This, in my opinion, should 
alt(:gether silence the dissenters'* complaints of persecu- 
tion under King Charles the Second ; or make them shov 
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ns wherein they differed at that time, from what our Ja- 
cobites are now. 

Their inclinations to the church irere soon discover- 
ed, when King James the Second succeeded to the crown ; 
"with whom they unanimously joined in its ruin, to revenge 
themselves for that restraint they had most justly suf- 
fered in the foregoing reign ; not from the persecuting 
temper of the clergy, as their clamours would suggests 
but the prudence and caution of the legislature. The 
same indulgence against law was made use of by them 
and the papists : and they amicably employed their pow- 
er, as in defence of one common interest. 

But the revolution happening soon after, served to 
wash away the memory of the rebellion ; upon which 
the run against popery was no doubt as just and season- 
able, as that of fanaticism after the restoration : and the 
^rcad of popery being then our latest danger^ and con- 
sequently the most fresh upon our spirits, all mouths 
were open against that; the dissenters were rewarded 
with an indulgence by law ; the rebellion and king's mur- 
der were now no longer a reproach ; the former M'as on- 
ly a civil war, and whoever durst call it a rebellioi^ 
was a Jacobite and a friend to France. This was the 
more unexpected, because, the revolution being wholly 
brought about by church of England hands, they hoped 
one good consequence of it would be, the relieving us 
from the encroachments of dissenters, as well as those of 
papists ; since both had equally confederated toward our 
ruin ; and therefore, when tlie crown was new settled, it 
was hoped at least that the rest of the constitution would 
be restored. But this affair took a very different turn; 
the dissenters had just made a shift to save a tide, and 
Join with the Pririce of Orange, when they found all was 
(fesfperate with their protector King James ; aad obsfliT- 
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ing a party then forming against the old principles in 
church and state, under the name of ivhigs and low 
churchmen, they listed themselves of it, where they ewer 
since continued. It is, therefore, upon the foot they 
now are, that I would apply myself to them, and desire 
they would consider the different circumstances at pre- 
sent, from what they were under when they began their 
designs against the church and monarchy, about seventy 
years ago. At that juncture they made up the body of 
the party ; and whosoever joined with them from princi? 
pies of revenge, discontent, ambition, or love of change 
were all forced to shelter under their deuominatiou^ 
united heartily in the pretences of a farther and purer re«- 
formation in religion, and of advancing the great work (as 
the cant was then) that God was about to do in these nff- 
lions ; received the systems of doctrine and discipline pre- 
scribed by the Scots, and readily took the covenant; so 
that there appeared no division among them, till after th^ 
common enemy was subdued. 

But now their case is quite otherwise : and I can harit- 
ly think it worth being of a party, upon the terms they 
have been received of late years. For, suppose the whole 
faction should at length succeed in their design of de- 
stroying the church ; are they so weak as to imagine, 
that the new modelling of religion would be put into 
their hands ? would their brethren, the low churchmen 
smd freethinkers, submit to their discipline, their synods, 
and their classes ; and divide the lands of bishops, or 
deans and chapters, among them ? how can they help 
observing, that their allies, instead of pretending more 
sanctity than other men, are some of them for levelling all 
religion, and the rest for abolishing it ? Is it not mani- 
fest, that they have been treated by their confederates 
exactly after the same manner as they wi^re by King 

James the Second^ madeinstrumenlstATu^iibi&OcisQs^ 

H 2 
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not for their own sakes, but, under a pretended project 
of universal freedom in opinion, to advance the dark de- 
signs of those iirho employ them ? for, excepting the an- 
timnnarchlcal principle, and a few false notions about 
liberty, I see but little agreement between them ; and 
even in these, I believe, it would be impossible to con- 
trive a frame of government that would please them all, 
if they had it now m their power to try. But, however, 
to be sure the presbyterian institution would never ob- 
tain. For, suppose they should, in imitation of their 
predecessors, propose to have no king but our Saviour 
Christ ; the whole clan of freethinkers would immedi- 
ately object, and refiise his authority. Neither would 
their low-church brethren use them better, as well know- 
ing what enemies they are to that doctrine of unlimited 
toleration, wherever they are suffered to precude. So 
that upon the whole, I do not see, as their present cir- 
cumstances stand, where the diesenters can find better 
quarter than from the church of England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration, whether,, 
with all their zeal against the church, they ought ntt 
to show a little decency ; and how fieur it consists with 
their reputation to act in concert with such confederates. 
It was reckoned a very infamous proceeding in the pre- 
sent most christian king, to assist the Turk against the 
emperor : policy and reasons of state were not allowed 
sufficient excuses, for taking part with an infidel against 
a believer. It is one of the dissenters* quarrels agaimt 
the church, that she is not enough reformed from pop^ 
ly ; yet they boldly entered into a league with papisii 
and a popish prince to destroy her. They profess much 
sanctity, and object against Ae wicked lives of some of 
our members; yet they have been long, and still cod- 
tinue, in strict combination with libertines and atheists 
to contrire our ruiD* 'WVk%l VI vVkft St.ii^ ^^smdd miittiplyt 
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aod become a formidable party among us ? Would the 
dissenters join in alliance \iitli tbcm likewise, because 
tliey agi'ec already in isome general principles, and be- 
cause the Jews are allowed to be a stifi-nccked and re- 
bellious people ? 

It is tlie pai't of wise men to conceal their passions, 
vheu thry are not in circumstances of exerting tlicm to 
purpose : the arts of gettuig power, and preserving in- 
dulgence, are very different. For the former, the rea- 
Fouable hopi's of the dissenters seem to be at an end ; 
tiieii' comrades, the whigs and freethinkers, are just in a 
condition proper to be forsaken ; and the parliament, as 
well as the bocly of the people, will be deluded no long- 
er. Besides, it sometimes happens for a cause to be ex- 
lAaustcd"^ and Morn out, as that of the whigs in general 
seems at presinit to be : the nation had felt enough of it. 
It is as vain to hope restoring that decayed interest, as 
for a man of sixty to talk of entering on a new scene of 
life, that is only proper for youtli and vigour, ^^ew 
circumstances and new men must arise, as well as new 
occasions, which are not likely to happen in our time. 
So that the dissenters have no gome left at present, but 
to secure their indulgence : in order to which, I will be 
so bold as to offer them some advice. 

First, that until some late proceedings are a little for- 
g/oiy they would take care not to provoke, by any vio- 
lence of tongue or pen, so great a majority as there is 
now against them ; nor keep up any longer that combi- 
nation with their broken allies ; but dsE^terse tbemselvei^ 
ftnd lie dormant against some better opportunity. I 
have shown they could have got no advantage, if the 
late party had prevailed ; and they will certainly lose 

* * It aometimes happeni for a cause to be exhaufted,* &c. A rul- 
gar ungranimntical idiom ; it should be-~* it loinetiinet happeni that 
a eaoie if exhausted,* &c. 1^ 

H 3 
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none by its fal], unless through their own fiault. They 
pretend a mighty veneration for the queen ; let them 
give proof of it by quitting the ruined interest of those 
irho have used'her so ill ; and by a due respect to the 
persons she is pleased to trust at present with her affairB. 
"When they can no longer hope to govera, when strug- 
gling can do them no good, and may possibly hurt them, 
what is left, but to be silent and passive ? 

Secondly. Although there be no law (beside that of 
God Almighty) against occasional conformity, it would - 
be prudence in the dissenters to use it as tenderly as they 
•an : for, beside the infamous hypocrisy of the thing it- 
self, too frequent practice would perhaps make a remedy 
■ecessary. And after all they have said to justify 
themselves in this point, it still continues hard to con- 
ceive how those consciences can pretend to be senipu- 
lous, upon which an employment has more power than 
the love of unity. 

In the last place, I am humbly of opinion, that the 
flissenters would do well to drop that lesson they have 
learned firom their du*ectors, of affecting to be under 
horrible apprehensions, that the tories are in the interest 
•f the pretender, and would be ready to embrace the 
irst opportunity of inviting him over. It is with the 
worst grace in the world that they offer to join in the 
cry upon this article : as if those, who alone stood in 
the gap against all the encroachments of popery and a^^ 
bitrary power, are not more likely to keep out both, 
than a set of schismatics ; who, to gratify their ambitioB 
and revenge, did, by the meanest compliances, encou- 
rage and spiiit up that unfortunate prince, to fall upon 
such measures, as must at last have ended n the ruin pf 
oar liberty and religion. 
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P. S. I ivigh those who give themselves the trouble to 
write to the Examiner, would consider whether 
what they send would be proper for such a paper 
to take notice of. I had one letter last week, writ- 
ten as I suppose by a divine, to desire I would oiTer 
some reasons against a bill now before the parlia- 
ment for ascertaining the tithe of hops ; from which 
the writer apprehends great damage to the clergy^ 
•specially the poorer vicars. If it be as he say^ 
(and he seems to argue very reasonably upon it) 
the convocation now sitting will, no doubt, upon 
due application, represent the matter to the house 
of commons; and he may expect all justice and 
favour from that great body, who have already ap» 
peared so tender of their rights. 

A gentleman likewise, who has sent me several letters 
relating to personal hardships he received from 
some of the late ministry, is advised to publish a 
narrative of them, tliey being too large, and not 
proper for this paper. 
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THUBSDAT, APRIL 10, 1711. 

We are always more moved at the causes of events, than at the events 
tbemtelves. 

I AM glad to observe that several among the whigs 
have begun very much to change their language of late. 
The style k now among the 'reasouBble ^viV ^^ >^<esQ^ 
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V hen tJiey meet a man of busines(;» or a member of par- 
liameut; well, geiitlcnitn, if }0u go on as you have bi- 
therlo fione, we shall no longer have any pretence to com- 
plain : they fiiid, it seems, that there have been yet no 
ovcrtui-es made to bring in tlie pretender, nor any prepa- 
ratory steps lowai'd it. They read no enslaving votes, 
Bor bills brou(];ht in to endanger the subject. The indu!- 
2;ence to scnipiilous consciences is aeain confirmed from . 
the throne, inviolably preserved, and not the least whis- 
per olTercd that may afTcct it. All care is taken to sup- 
port the war; supplies cheerfully granted, and funds 
readily subscribed to, in spite of the iitlle ai'ts made use 
of to discredit them. The just rescntmciits of some^ 
which are laudable in themselves, and to which, at an- 
other junctuie, it might be proper to give way, have been 
softened or diverted by the calmness cf others ; so that, 
upon the article of present management, I do not see 
how any objection of weight can well be raised. 

However, our adversaries still alU-ge, that this great 
success was wholly unexpected, and out of all probable 
view ; that in public affairs we ought least of all others 
to judge by events ; that the attempt of changing a minis- 
try during the difficulties of a long war, was rash and in- 
considerate ; that if the queen were disposed, by her ii^ 
clinations, or from any personal dislike, for such a change, 
it might have been done with more safety in a time of 
peace ; tliat if it had miscarried by any of those incideuts^ 
which in all appearance might have intervened, the con- 
sequences would perhaps have ruined the whole confede- 
racy ; and therefore, however it has now succeeded, the 
experiment was too dangerous to try.^ 

But tlds is what we can by no means allow them. We 
never will admit rashness, or chance, to have produced 
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bU this harmony aud order. It is visible to the world, 
that the several steps toward this change were slowly 
taken, and with the utmost caution. The movers ob- 
served as they went on, how matters would bear ; and 
advanced no farther at first, than so as they might be 
able to stop, or go back, if circumstances were not mature. 
Things were grown to such a lieiglit, thp.t it was no 
longer the question, whether a person who aimed at aa 
employment, were a whig or a tory ; much less, whether 
be had merit, or proper abilities, for what he pretended 
to : he must owe his preferment only to the favourites ; 
and the crown was so far from nominating, that they 
would not allow it a negative. This the queen was re- 
solved no longer to endure ; and began to break into theh* 
prescription, by bestowing one or two places of conse- 
quence, without consulting her ephori, after they had fix- 
ed them f(Nr others, and concluded as usual, that all their 
business was to signify tiielr pleasure to her majesty. 
But, although the persons the queen had chosen, were 
such as no objection could well be raised against upon 
the score of party, yet the oligarchy took the alarm ; theii* 
sovereign authority was, it seems, called in question ; 
they grew into anger and discontent, as if their undoubt- 
ed rights were violated. All former obligations to their 
sovereign now becami'. cancelled ; and they put them- 
selves upon the foot of the people, who are hardly used 
after the most eminent services. 

I believe all men, who know any thing in politics, wiH 
agree, that a prince thus treated by those he has most 
confided in, and perpetually loaded with his favours, 
ought to extricate himself as soon as possible ; and is then 
only blamable in his choice of time, when he defers one 
minute after it is in his power ; because, bom the mon- 
strous encroachments of exorbitant avarice and ambition, 
ke cannot tell how long it may condduuft Vo\^ v^ feisA 
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it will be fouad, upon inquiring into history, that most of 
those princes, who have been ruined by favourites, have 
owed their misfortune to the neglect of earlier remedies; 
deferring to struggle, until they were quite sunk. 

The whigs are every day cursing the ungovemaMe 
rage, the haughty piide, and insatiable covetousness of 
a certain person, as the cause of their fall ; and are apt to 
tell their Uioughts, that one single removal might have set , 
all things right. But the interests of that single penoa 
were found, upon experience, so complicated and woven j 
with the rest, by love, by awe, by marriage, by alliaac^ , 
(hat they would rather confound heaven and earth, thu 
dissolve such a union. 

I have always heard and understood, that a king of 
England, possessed of his peoples' hearts, at the head of 
a free parliament, and in full agreement with a great ma- 
jority, made the true figure in the world that such i 
monarch ought to do ; and pursued the real interest of 
himself and his kingdom. Will they allow her majesty to 
be in those circiunstances at pi-esent ? and was it not plaiiy 
by the addresses sent from all parts of the island, and bj 
the visible disposition of the people, that such a parli» 
ment would undoubtedly be chosen ? And so it proved 
without the court's using any art to influeirice elections. 

What people then are these in a comer, to whom the 
constitution must truckle ? If the whole nation's ciedit 
cannot supply funds for the war, without humble applict- 
tions from the entire legislature to a few retailers of money, 
it is high time we should sue for a peace. What new 
maxims are these, which neither we nor our forefathen 
ever heard of before, and which no wise institution would 
ever allow ? must our laws from henceforward pass tho 
Bank and East India Company, or have their royal 00* 
senty before they are in force ? 
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To hear some of those worthy reasoners talking of 
flredit, that she is so nice, so squeamish, so capriciou8» 
you would think they were describing a lady troubled 
with vapours or the diolic, to be removed only by a 
course of steel, or swallowing a bullet. By the narrow- 
ness of their thoughts, one would imagine they conceived 
the world to be no wider than Exchange-alley. It id 
probable they may have such a sickly dame among 
ttiem ; and it is well if she has no worse diseases, con- 
lidering what hands she passes through. But the no- 
tional credit is of another complexion ; of sound healthy 
and an even temper ; her life and existence being a quint- 
essence drawn from the vitals of the whole kingdom : and 
we find these money politicians, after all their noise, to 
be of the same opinion, by the court they paid her, 
when she lately appeared to them in the form of a lottery. 

As to that mighty error in politics they charge upon the 
i|ueen, for changing her ministry in the height of a war, I 
suppose it is only looked upon as an error under a whig- 
gish administration : otherwise the late king had much to 
answer for, who did it pretty frequently. And it is veil 
known, that the late ministry of famous memory, was 
brought in during the present war ; only with this cir- 
oumstance, that two or three of the chief did first change 
their own principles, and then took in suitable com- 
panions. 

But, however, I see no reason why the tories should 
not value their wisdom by events, as well as the whigs. 
I^othing was ever thought a more precipitate, rash couiv 
ael, than that of altering the coin at the juncture it was 
done ; yet the prudence of the undertaking was suffi- 
«ently justified by the success. Perhaps it will be said, 
that the attempt was necessary, because the whole specie^ 
of money was so grievously clipped and counterfeit : and 
il not h«r majesty'^ authority as aaisred ^Yiet wsi^ vsi^ 
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has DOt that beea most gcandalously clipped and roangledi 
and often counterfeited too ? 

It is another griev^ous complaint of the wbigs, thai 
their late friends, and tlie whole partj, are treated with 
abundance of scveiitj in print, and in particular by the 
Examiner. They think it hard, that when they are 
wholly dc|[tfived of power, hated by tlie people, and out 
of all hope of establishing themselves, their infirmities 
should be so often displayed, in order to render them 
yet more oclious to mankind. This is what they employ 
tlieir writei's to set forth in tlieir papers of tlie week; 
and it is humoroub' enough to observe one page takea 
up in railing at the Examiuer, for his invectives a^aioat 
a discarded ministry ; and the other sid^i filled with the 
falsest and vilest abuses, against those who are now in ' 
tlie highest power and credit with their sovereign, and 
whobC least breath would scatter them in silence and ob> 
seuiity. However, although I have indeed often won- 
dered to see so much licentiousness taken and connived 
at, and am sure it would not be suffered in any other 
conutiy of Cliristcadom ; yet I never once invoked the 
asisistance of the jail or pillory, wliich, upon the least 
provocation, was tiie usual style during their tyranny. ' 
There has not pastsed a week these twenty years, with- 
out some maJicious paper scattered in every coffee-house 
by the emissai'ies of that party, whether it were down or 
up. I believe they will not pretend to object the same 
thkig to us: nor do I remember any constant weeklf 
paper with rcflcctioiis on the late ministry or juuto. 
They have many weak defenceless parts; they liave 
not been used to a regular attack ; and therefore it is 
that tliey are so ill able to endure one, when it comes to 
be their turn; so that iliey complain more of a few 
months' truths from us, tlian we did of all their scandal 
and malice for i^v^ ^ m^xv^ ^^^kk 
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I cannot forbear observing upon this occasion, that 
' those ircnrthy authors I am speaking of, seem to me not 
fairly to represent the sentiments of their pai-ty ; who, in 
disputing with us, do generally give up several of the 
late ministry, and freely own many of their failings. 
They confess the monstrous debt upon the navy to have 
been caused by most scandalous mismanagement; tliey 
allow the insolence of some, the avarice of others, to have 
been insupportable : but these gentlemen are most liberal 
in their praises to those persons, and upon those very ar- 
ticles, where their wisest friends give up the point. 
They gravely tell us, that such a one was the most 
fiiithfiil servant that ever any piinee had : another, the 
most dutiful; a third, the most generous; a fourth, of 
the greatest integrity : so that I look upon these cham? 
pions rather as retained by a cabal than a party ; which 
- 1 desire the reasonable men among them would please to 
consider. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1711. 

Jn^gwum est in ed civitatey qua legibus contineturj discedi a legibus. 

It is shameful and unworthy in a state, whose support and preserva- 
tion is founded on laws, that the laws should be rendered useless, 
and evaded. 

I HAVE been often considering how it comes to pass, 
that the dexterity of mankind in evil, should always out- 
grow, not only the prudence and caution of private per* 
t fons, but the continual expedience of the wisest laws con- 
t trived to prevent it. I cannot imagine a knave to pos* 
•ess a greater share of natural wit or g<&m\iss ^^si v^^ 



■% 
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konest man. I have known very notable sharpen at 
play, who, upon other occasions, were as great dunces as 
kuman shape can well allow; and I believe, the same 
might be observed among the other knots of thieves and 
pick-pockets about Ihis town. The proposition, however, 
is certainly true, and to be confirmed by a hundred in- 
stances. A scrivener, an attorney, a stockjobber, and 
many other retailers of fraud, shall not only be able to 
overreach others much wiser than themselves, but find 
out new inventions to elude the force of any law made 
against them. I suppose the reason of this may be, that 
as the aggressor is said to have generally the advantage 
of the defender, so the makers of the law, which is tf 
defend our rights, have usually not so much industry or . 
vigour, as those whose interest leads them to attack it 
Besides, it rarely happens that men are rewarded by the \ 
public for their justice and virtue; neither do those who i 
act upon such principles expect any recompense until tin 
next world : whereas fraud, where it succeeds, gives ptt 
sent pay ; and this is allowed the greatest spur imaginir 
ble both to labour and invention. When a law is made 
to stop some growing evil, the wits of those whose int(> 
rests it is to break it with secrecy or impunity, are immfr 
diately at work; aud even among those who preteod 
to fairer characters, many would gladly find means te 
avoid, what they would not be thought to violate. Th«7 
desire to reap the advantage, if possible, without tbe 
shame, or at least witliout the danger. This art is what 
I take that dexterous race of men, sprung up soon after 
the revolution, to have studied with great s^plicatioi 
ever since ; and to have arrived at great perfection ifl* 
According to the doctrine of some Romish casuists^ tbej 
have found out qudmpropi adpeccaium smepeccatop^^ 
sint accedere ; they can tell how to go within an inch of 
an impeaotUAent) tiid 'yev. ctt^fcVMi^uBdjwMchfid. They 
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know what degree of corniptioo will just forfeit an em- 
plo^meat, and whether the bribe you receive be BufRcient 
to set you right, and put somethiog in your pocket be- 
ndes : how much to a penny you may safely cheat the 
queen, whether forty, filly, or sixty per cent, accordiz^ 
to the station you arc in, and the dispositions of the per- 
sons in office below and above you. They have compu* 
ted tiie price you may securely take or ^ve for a place, 
or what part of the salaiy you ought to resf^rve : tliey 
«an discreetly distribute five hundred pounds in a 
Bmall borough, without any danger from the statutes 
against bribiug at elections. They can manage a bar* 
gafh for an office by a third, foiurth, or fifth hand ; &• 
that you shall not know whom to accuse : they can win 
a thousand guineas at play iu spite of tlie dice, and send 
away the loser satisfied. They can pass the most exoi^ 
bitant accounts, overpay the creditor with half his de» 
mands, and siiik tlio rest 

It would be endless to relate, or rather indeed impofi^ 
able to discover, the several ai* ts, which curious men have 
found out to enrich themselves, by defrauding the public^ 
in defiance of the law. The military men, both by sea 
and land, have equally cultivated this most useful sci^ 
ence: neither has it been altogether neglected by the 
other sex ; of which, on the contrary, I could produce 
an instance, that would make ours blush to be so far out* 
done. 

Besides, to confess the truth, our laws themselves are 
cxti'emely defective in many articles, which I take to 
be one ill effect of our best possession, liberty. Some 
years ago the ambassador of a gi*eat prince* was arrest* 
ed, and outrages committed on his person in our streets, 
without any possibility of redress from Westmiu6ter-haU, 

* PcftA* the Great, Cnr of Muscory. ^ . 
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or the prerogative of the sovereign ; and the legislature 
was forced to provide a remedj against the like evils in 
time to come. A commissioner of tlie stamped paper 
was lately discovered to have notoriously cheated the 
public of great sums, for many years, by counterfeiting 
the stamps, which tlie law has made capital : but the ag- 
gravation of his crim«% proved to be the cause that sa- 
ved his life ; and that additional hei^'htening circumstance 
of betraying his tnist, was found to be a legal defence. 
I am a8siu*ed, that tlie notorious cheat of the brewers at 
Poitsmoutlj, detected about two months ago in parliar 
ment, caimot, by any law now in force, be punished in 
any degree equal to the guilt and infamy of it. IVay, 
what is almost incredible, had Guiscardf survived lui 
destestable attempt upon Mr. Harley's person, all the in- 
flaming circumstances of the fact would not have sufficed, 
in the opinion of many lawyers, to have punished him 
with death ; and the public must have lain under this 
dilemma, either to condemn him by a law ex post factor 
(which would have been of dangerous consequence, and 
form an ignominious precedent) or undergo the mortifi- 
cation to see the greatest \illain upon earth escape un- 
punished, to the infinite triumph and delight of popery 
and faction. But even this is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider, that of all the insolences ofTered to 
die queen since the act of indemnity, (at least that ever 
eame to my ears) I can hardly instance above two or 
three, which by the letter of the law could amount to 
high treason. 

From these defects in our laws, and tlic want of some 
discretionary power, safely lodged, to exert upon cme^ 
gencies; as well as from the great acquu-ements of able 
^en to elude the penalties of those laws they break, it is 

7 -He died of the iroun^tiyilokicViYxc le^mc^. "A. 
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HO wonder that the injiuies done to the public arc so sel- 
dom redressed. But besides, no iudividual sufifers by 
any wrong he does to the commonwealth, in proportion to 
the advantage he gains by doing it. Thei-e are seven or 
^ht millions, ^vho contribute to tl)e loss, wliile the 
whole gain is sunk among a few. The damage suflfered 
by the public, is not so immediately or heavily felt by 
particular persons ; and the zeal of prosecutions is apt to 
drop and be lost among numbei's. 

But imagine a set of politicians for many years at the 
head of affairs, the game visibly th< ir o^rn, anr! by con- 
sequence, acting with gi-eat security ; may not these be 
goroetimes tempted to forgot their caution, by length of 
time, by excess of avarice and ambition, by the insolence 
or violence of their nature, or perhaps by a mere con- 
tempt for their adversaries? may not such motives as 
these put them often upou actions directly against the 
law, such as no evasTons c:tn be found for, and which will 
lay tliem fully open to tlie vengeance of a pi-evailing in- 
terest, whenever thoy are out of power? It is answered 
in tlie affiimativc. And here we cannot refuse the late 
ministry their due praises ; wlio, foreseeing a storm, pro- 
vided for their own safety by two ailmirable expedientiij 
by which, with great prudence, they have escaped the 
punishments due to pernicious counsels, and corrupt 
management. The fii-st was to procure, under preten- 
ces hardly specious, a general act of indemnity, which 
cuts off all impeachments. The second was yet more 
refined: suppose, for instance, a counsel is to be pursu- 
ed, which is uecessar}' to cany on the dangerous designs 
of a pre vailing party, to preserve them in power, to gra- 
tify the unmeasurable appetites of a few leaders civil and 
militar}', although by hazarding the ruin of the whole 
nation ; this counsel, desperate in itself, unprecedented 
in ifs n^tm-e, they procure a mfijofity to ^qptbv haVft «*v 
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address, which makes it look like the sense of the natioiL 
Under that shelter they chitj od their work, and lie ae* 
cure against after-it^konings. 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in this ; that 
among other things, I understand it of the address made 
to the queen about three yeai's ago, to desu'e that her 
majesty would not consent to a peace, without the en- 
lire restitution of Spain ; a proceeding which, to people 
abroad, must look like the highest strain of temerityi 
foll>, and gasconade. But we at home, who allow the 
promotei*s of that advice to be no fools, can easily com- 
preliciid the depth and mystery of it. They were a** 
lured by this means to pin down the war upon lu; 
consequently, to increase their own power and wealthy 
and multiply difficulties on the queen and kingfion^ 
Until they had fixed theu* party too firmly to be shakeo^ 
whenever they should find themselves disposed to re- 
Terse their address, and give us leave to wish for a peacCi 

If any man entertains a mci-e favourable opinion of 
this monstrous step in politics, I would ask him, what we 
must do in case we find it impossible to recover Spain f 
Those amo:)g the whigg, who believe a God, will con* 
fess that the events of war lie in his hands; and th(:reit 
of tliem, who acknowledge no such power, wil) alloVi 
that fortune has too great a share in the good or ill sue* 
cess of military actions, to let a iiise man reason u|iaB 
them, as if they were entuely in his power. If l'ri»vt 
deuce should think fit to refuse success to our arms, iiith 
how ill a grace, with what shame and confusion shall ve 
be obliged to recant that precipitate address, unless the 
wor:d will be so charitable to consider, that parliamenti 
amcng us differ as much as princes; and that by the 
fatal conjunction of many unhappy ciiaimstRncee, it is 
very ))ossible for our island to be represented sometimfli 
by thote who have the \e.viX YceVfimvcsne^. ^ \3ltle tiutk 
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or justice there is in what some pretend to advance, that 
the actions of former senates ought always to be treated 
with respect bj the latter ; that those assemblies are all 
equally Tenerable, and no one to be preferred before 
another ; by which argument, tlie parliament that began 
the rebdlion against King Chai'les I. voted his trial and 
appointed his murderers, ought to be remembered with 
respect 

But to return from this digression ; it is very plain, 
that considering the defectiveness of our laws, the va- 
riety of cases, the weakness of the prerogative, the power 
or cunning of ill-designing men, it is possible that many 
great abuses may be visibly committed, which cannot be 
legally punished ; especially, if we add to this, that some 
Inquiries might probably involve those, whom upon other 
accounts it is not thought convenient to disturb. There- 
fore it is very false reasoning, especially in the manage- 
ment of public affau-s, to argue that men are innocent, 
because the law has not pronounced them guilty. 

I am apt to think it was to supply such defects as 
these, that satire was first introduced into the world ; 
whereby those, whom neither religion, nor natural virtue, 
Dor fear of pimishment, were able to keep within the 
bounds of their duty, might be withheld by the shame 
of having their crimes exposed to open view in the 
strongest colours, and themselves rendered odious to 
mankind. Perhaps all this may be little regarded by 
such hardened and abandoned natures as I have to deal 
with ; but, next to taming or binding a savage animal, 
the best service you *can do the neighbourhood, is to 
give them warning either to arm themselves, or not come 
in its way. 

Could I have hoped for any signs of remorse from the 
leaders of that faction, I should very gladly have changed 

my style, and forgot, or passed by, \\ie\s \£ki^QiVi ^^ 
VOL. r. I 
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enormities. But they are every day more fond of di»- 
coveriDg their impotent zeal and malice : witness their 
conduct in the city about a fortnight ago, which had do 
other end imaginable, beside that of perplexing our af* 
fail's, aiul endeavouring to make things desperate, that 
themselves may be thought necessary. While they 
continue in this frantic mood, I shall not forbear to 
treat them as tliey deserve ; that is to say, as the inve- 
terate, irreconcilable enemies to our country, and ite 
constitution. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1711. 
(^uis tulerit Gracchus deseditione qriertnUs t 



In vaiu 



The Gracchi of sedition will complain. 

There have been certain topics of reproach liberally 
bestowed, for some years past, by the whigs and toriefl^ 
upon each other. We charge the former with a design 
of destroying fanaticism and freethinking in its stead. 
We accuse them as enemies to monarchy ; as endeavou^ 
ina; to undermine the present form of government, and 
to build a commonwealth, or some new scheme of their 
own, upon its ruins. On the other side, their clamoun 
against us may be summed up in those three formidable 
words, Popery, Arbitrary Power, and the Pretender. 
Our accusations againt them we endeavour to make good 
by certain overt acts ; such as their perpetually abosiDg 
the whole body of the clergy ; then: declared contempt 
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for the very order of priesthood ; their aversioQ agaiost 
episcopacy: the public eocouragement and patronage 
they give to Tindal, Toland, and other atheistical 
writers ; their appearing as professed advocates retained 
by the dissenters, excusing their separation, and laying 
the guilt of it to the obstinacy of the church ; their fre- 
quent endeavours to repeal the test, and their setting up 
the indulgence to scrupulous consciences, as a point of 
^eater importa<\ce than the established worship. The 
jregard they bear to our monarchy, has appeared, by their 
openly ridiculing the martyrdom of King Charles I. in 
their calves-head clubs, theu' common discourses, and 
then- pamphlets; their denying the unnatural war raised 
against that prince, to have been a rebellion; their justi- 
fying his murder in the allowed papers of the week ; 
their industry in publishing and spreading seditious and 
republican tracts, such as Ludlow's Memous, Sidney of 
Government, and many others ; their endless lopp'ng of 
the prerogative, and mincing into nothing her majesty's 
titles to the crown. 

What proofs they bring for our endeavouring to intro- 
duce popery, arbitrary power, and the pretender, I cannot 
readily tell, and Avould be glad to hear, however, those 
important words having, by dexterous management, been 
found of mighty service to their cause, although applied 
with little colour either of reason or justice ; I have been 
considering, whether they may not be adapted to more 
proper objects. 

As to popery, which is the first of these ; to deal plain- 
ly, I can hardly think there is any set of men among 
us, except the professors of it, who have any direct 
intention to introduce it here; but the question is, 
whether the principles and practices of us, or the whigs^ 
be most likely to make way for it ? It is allowed on all 
hands, that among the methods coucecle^ ^^^«cfi.^^l^ 
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bringing over England into the bosom of the catholic 
church, one of the chief was to send Jesuits, and otlier 
emissaries, in lay habits : who pei-sonating tradesmen and 
mechanics, should mix with the people, and under the 
pretence of a farther and purer reformation, endeavour 
to divide us into as many sects as possible ; which would 
cither put us imder tlie necessity of returning to our old 
errors, to preserve peace at home; or, by oiu* divisions, 
make way for some powerful neighbour, with the assist- 
ance of the pope's permission, and a consecrated banner, 
to convert and enslave us at once. If this has been reck- 
oned good politicF, (and it was the best, the Jesuit schools 
could invent) I appeal to any man, whether the whigs, for 
many years past, have not been employed in the very 
same work ? They professed on all occasions, that they 
knew no reason why any one system of speculative opi- 
nions (as they term the doctrines of the church) should be 
established by law, more tlian another ; or why employ- 
ments should be confined to the religion of the magis- 
ti*ate, and that called the church establislicd. The grand 
maxim they laid down was, that no man, for tJie sake of 
a few notions and ceremonies, under the name6 of doctrine 
and discipline, should be denied the liberty of serving 
his countiy : as if places would go a begging unleai 
brownists, familists, sweet-singers, quakei*s, anabaptist^ 
and muggletonians, would take tliem off our hands. 

I have been sometimes imagining this scheme brought 
to perfection, and how diverting it would be to see half a 
dozen sweet-singers on the bench in their ermines, and 
two or three quakers with their white staves at court. I 
can only say, this project, is the very counterpart of the 
late King James's design, which he took up as the best 
method for introducing his own religion, under the pre- 
text of a universal liberty of conscience, and that no 
diffcTence in religiou B\\ov\\^m^<ei ^sry \vi\m W<sur. Ac- 
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cordingly, to save appearances, he dealt some employ- 
ments amoDg dissenters of most denominations ; and what 
he did was no doubt in pursuance of the best advice he 
could get at home or abroad ; but the church thou<];ht it the 
most dangerous step he could take for her destruction. It 
is true King Jamrs admitted papists among the rest, which 
the whigs would not : but this is sufiicicntly made up by a 
material circumstance, wherein they seem to have much 
out-done that prince, and to have carried their liberty of 
conscience to a higher point, having granted it to all the 
classes of freethinkers, (which the nice conscience of a 
popish prince would not give him leave to do) and were 
therein mightily overseen ; because it is agreed by the 
learned, that there is but a very narrow step from 
atheism, to the other extreme, superstition. So that upon 
the whole, whether the whigs had any real design of 
bringing in popery or not) it is very plain that they took 
the most effectual step toward it : and if the Jesuits had 
been their immediate directors, they could not have 
taught them better, nor have found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, that we encourage and 
maintain arbitrary power in princes ; and promote en- 
slaving doctrines among the people. This they go about 
to prove by instances : producing the particular opinions 
of certain divines in King Charles II.'s reign, a decree of 
Oxford university, and some few writers since the revo- • 
lution. What they mean is the principle of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistauce, which those who affirm, did, I 
believe, never intend should include arbitrary power. 
However, altliough I am sensible that it is not reckoned 
prudent in a dispute to make any concessions, without the 
last necessity ; yet I do agree, that in my own private 
opinion, some wiiters did carry that tenet of passive obe- 
dience to a height, which seemed hardly consistent wltk 
the ISDerties of a country y whose laillto»xii2i!^\^^xV^^^i»^ 
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ed Qor repealed, mrithout the consent of the whole people : 
I mean not those, who affirm it due in general, as it cer- 
tainly is, to the legislature ; but such as fix it entiretj in 
the princess person. This last has, I iKlieve, been done 
by a very few ; but when the whigs quote authors to 
prove it upon us, tliey bring in all who mention it as a 
duty in veueral, without applying it to princes abstracted 
frond their senate. 

By thus freely declaring my own sentiments of passive 
obedience, it will at least appear that I do not write for 
a party ; neither do I upon any occasion pretend to 
speak their sentiments, but my own. The majoiity of 
the two houses, and the present ministry (if those be a 
party) seem to me in all theu* proceedings to pursue 
the real interest of church and state ; and if I should 
happen to differ from particular persons among them, in 
a single notion about goveiiiment, I suppose they will not 
upon that account explode me and my paper. However, 
as an answer, once for all, to the tedious scnrrilifies of 
those idle people, who affirm I am hired and directed 
what to write, I must here inform them, that their cen- 
sure is an effect of their principles. The present min- 
istry are under i o necessity of employing prostitute pen% 
they have no dark designs to promote by advancing 
heterodox opinions. 

But (to return) suppose two or thi-ee private divines 
under King Charles the second, did a little overstrain the 
doctrine of passive obedience to princes; some allowance 
might be given to the memory of that unnatural rebellion 
against his father, and the dismal consequences of resist- 
ance. It is plain, by the proceedings of the churchmeB 
before and at the Revolution, that this doctrine was n^ 
ver designed to introduce arbitrary power. 

I look upon the vtlA^ a.\\d dissenters to be exactly of 
the same political falfc \ \eV. \i& VYi^ei^tst^ ^^^^V^ ^^[^tt^ 
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' each of them had in advanciDg arbitrary power. It is 
manifest, that the fanatics made Cromwell the most ab^ 
i^olute tyrant in Christendom. The rump abolished the 
house of lords, the army abolished the rump, and by this 
army of saints he governed. The dissenters took liber- 
ty of conscience and employments from the late King 
James, as an acknowledgnlent of his dispensing power : 
which makes a King of England as absolute as the Turk. 
The whigs, under the late king, perpetually declared 
for keeping up a standing aimy in times of peace ; which 
has, in all ages, been the first and great step to the ruia 
of liberty. They were, besides, discovering every day 
their inclinations to destroy the rights of the church, and 
declared their opinion in all companies against the bi- 
fihops sitting in the house of peers ; which was exactly 
copying after their predecessors of 1641. I need not 
say, tlieir real intentions were to make the king absolute ; 
but whatever be the designs of innovating men, they 
usually end in a tyranny ; as we may see by a hundred 
examples in (xreece, and in the later commonwealths of 
Italy mentioned by Machiavel. 

Id the third place, the whigs accuse us of a design to 
bring in tlie pretender ; and to give it a greater air of 
probability, they suppose the queen to be a party in this* 
design ; which, however, is no very extraordinary suppo- 
sition in those, who have advanced such singular para- 
doxes concerning Greg and Guiscard. Upon this article 
their charge is general, without ever offering to produce 
an instance. But I verily think and believe, it will ap- 
pear no paradox, that if ever he be brought in, tlie whigs 
are his men. For first, it is an undoubted truth, that a 
year or two after the Revolution, several leaders of that 
party had their pardons sent them by the late King 
James; and had entered upon measures to restore him, 
OB account of some disobligatioullief lecfew^^Vtwsv^Kso.'^ 
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William. Besides, I would ask, whether those who were 
under the greatest ties of gratitude to King James, are 
not at this day become the most zealous whigs ? and d 
what party those are now, who kept a long correspoo- 
dence with St. Germain's ? 

It is likewise very observable of late, that the whigs, 
upon all occasions, profess their belief of the pretender's 
being no imposter, but a real prince, born of the late 
queen's body ; which, whether it be true or false, is 
very unseasonably advanced, considering the weight 
such an ophiion must have with the vulgar, if tliey once 
thoroughly belic;ve it. Neither is it at all improbable, 
that the pretender himself puts his chief hopes iu the 
fiiend^hip he expects from the dissenters and whigs, by 
his choice to invade the kingdom, when the latter were 
most in credit : and he had reason to count upon the 
former from the gracious treatment they received from 
his supposed father, and their joyful acceptance of it. 
But farther, what could be more consistent with the 
whiggish notion of a revolution principle, than to bring 
in the pretender ? A revolution principle, as their wri- 
tings and discourses have taught us to define it, is a 
principle perpetually disposing men to revolutions ; and 
this is suitable to the famous saying of a great whig, that 
the more revolutions the better : which, how odd a max- 
im soever in appearance, I take to be the true charac- 
teristic of the party. 

A dog loves to turn round often ; yet after certain 
revolutions he lies down to rest : but heads under the 
dominion of the moon, are for perpetual changes, and 
perpf^tual revolutions : besides, the wMgs owe all their 
wealth to wars and revolutions ; like the girl at Bar- 
tholomew fair, who gets a penny by turning round a 
liiiodred times with swords in her hands. 
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To coDclude ; the wliigs have a natural faculty of 
bringing in pretenders, and will therefore probably en- 
deavour to bring in the great one at last. How many 
pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, politics, have they 
brought in these last twenty years. In short, they have 
been sometimes able to procure a majority of pretendem 
in parliament; and wanted nothing to render the work- 
complete, except a pretender at their head. 



NUMBER XLI. 

IHURSDAY, MAY 10, 1711. 

Dos est magna parenhun virtus. 
The virtue of parents is a large dowry to their ehildr^. 

I TOOK up a paper"* some days ago in a coffee-house $ 
and if the correctness of the style, and a superior spirit 
in it, had not immediately undeceived me, I should 
have been apt to imagine I had been reading an Ex* 
aminer. In this paper there were several important 
propositions advanced. For instance, " that Provi- 
dence raised up Mr. Harley to be an instrument of 
great good, in a very critical juncture, when it was 
much wanted. That his very enemies acknowledge 
his eminent abilities, and distinguished merit, by their 
unwearied and restless endeavours against his persoD 
and reputation ; that they have had an inveterate malice 
against both ; that he has been wonderfully preserved 

* 

* The Speaker's congratulation of Mr. Haiiey in the otme of t&» 
Bouie, OD bis escape and recoiver7. See ^ next onmber, BL 

1 2 
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from some unparalleled attempts;" with more to the 
same purpose. I immediately computed, by rules of 
arithmetic, that in the last cited words there was some- 
thing more intended than the attempt of Guiscard, 
which, I think, can properly pass but for one of the 
some. And altiiough I dare not pretend to guess the 
author's meaning ; yet the expression allows such a la* 
titude, that I would venture to hold a wager, most rear 
ders, both whig and tory, hare agreed with me, that tliis 
plural number must in all probability, among other fact^ 
take in the busiuess of Greg. 

See now the difference of styles. Had I been to 
have told my thoughts on this occasion, instead of say- 
ing how Mr. Harley " was trt^ated by some pei-sons and 
preserved from some uupai'alleled attempts," I shouldi 
with intolerable bluntness and ill manners, have told a 
formal stoiy of a committee sent to a condemned crimi- 
nal in Newgate, to bribe him with pardon, on condition 
he woul^l swear high treason against his master, who dis- 
covered his con-espondence and secured his person, when 
a certain grave politician had given him warning to 
make his escape : and by this means I should have drawn 
a whole swarm of hedge-writers, to exhaust their catsk 
logue of scurrilities against me, as a liar and slanderer. 
But, with submission to tlie author of that forementioned 
paper, I think he has cairied that expression to the ut- 
most it will bear; for, after all this notice, I know of 
but two attempts against Mr» Hailey, that can really be 
called unparalleled, which are those afcnresaid of Greg 
and Guiscard ; and as to the rest, I will engage to parallel 
them from the story of Catallne, and others I could fto- 
duce. 

However, I cannot but observe, with infinite pleasure^ 
Oiat a great part of wh^iV 1 Vivve ^Viax^ed upon the late 
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prc^ailiog factioa, aod for affirmlDg; \vhich I have beea 
adorned with so mwaj decent epithets, has been suffi- 
ciently conjfirmed at several times, by the resolutions of 
one or the other house of parliament. I may therefore 
now say, I hope, with good authority, that there have 
been some unparalleled attempts against Mr. Harley ; 
that the late ministry were justly to blame in some 
managements, which occasioned the unfortunate battle 
of Almanza, and the disappointment at Toulon ; th^t 
the public has been grievously wronged by most noto* 
rious frauds during the whig administration ; that those 
who advised the bringing in the Palatines, were enemies 
to the kingdom ; that the late managers of the revenue 
have not duly passed their accounts for a great part of 
thirty-five millions, and ought not to be trusted in such 
employments any more. Perhaps, in a little time, I 
may venture to affirm some other paradoxes of this 
kind, and produce the same vouchers. And perhaps 
also, if it had not been so busy a period, instead of one 
Examiner, the late ministry might have had above fout 
hundred, each of whose little fingers would be heavier 
than my loins. It makes me think of Neptune's threat 
to the winds : 

Quos ego^sed motos jprtpstat componere fluctus. 

Thus, when the sons of ^Eolus had almost sunk the ship 
with the tempest they raised, it was necessary to smooth 
the ocean, and secure the vessel, instead of pursuing 
the offondei-s. 

But I observe the general expectation at present, Itt- 
stead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who is to 
be punished for past miscarriages, seems bent upon the 
rewards intended to those, who have been so highly iov 

I 3 
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strumcDtal in rescuing our constitution from its late 
daoirers. It is the observation of Tacitus, in the life of 
AgricoJa, that his eminent services had raised a general 
opinion of his being designed by the emperor for pnetor 
of Britain : NulUs in hov suis sermonibus, scd quia par 
videbatur ; and then he adds, Non sentper err at fama^ 
aUquando et eligiL The judgment, of a wise prince, 
and a general disposition of the people, do often point- 
at the same pei^on ; and sometimes the popular wishes 
do often foretcl the reward intended for some superior 
merit. Thus, among .several deserving persons, there 
are two, whom the public vogue has in a peculiar man- 
ner singled out, as designed very soon to receive the 
choicest marks of the royal favour ; one of them to be 
placed in a very high station, and both to increase the 
number of our nobility.* This, I say, is the general 
conjecture ; for I pretend to none, nor will be cbai^- 
able if it be not fulfilled ; since it is enough for their 
honour, that the nation thinks them worthy of the great- 
est rewards. 

Upon this occasion, I cannot but take notice, that of 
all the heresies in politics profusely scattered by the 
partisans of the late administration, none ever displeased 
me more, or seemed to have more dangerous consequeo- 
ces to monarchy, than that pernicious talent, so much af- 
fected, of discovering a contempt for birth, family, and 
ancient nobility. All the threadbare topics of poets and 
orators were displayed to discover to us, that merit and 
virtue were the only nobility ; and that the advantages 
of blood, could not make a knave or a foo], either honest 
or wise. Most popular commotions we read of in the 
Idstories of Greece and Rome, took their rise from ua- 
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just quarrels to the nobles; and in the latter, the ple- 
beians' encroachments on the patricians, were the fiist 
cause of their ruin. 

Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the difference 
of blood ; every body knows, that authority is very much 
founded on opinion. But surely that difference is not 
wholly imaginary. The advantages of a liberal educa* 
tion, of choosing the best companions to converse with, 
not being under the necessity of practising little mean 
tricks by a scanty allowance, tlie enlarging of thought, 
and acquiring the knowledge of men and things by 
travel, the example of ancestors inciting to great and 
good actions ; these are usually some of the opportuni- 
ties that fall in the way of those, who are born of what 
we call the better families : and allowing genius to be 
equal in them and the vulgar, the odds are clearly on 
their side. Nay, we may observe in some, who, by the 
appearance of meut, or favour of fortune, have risen to 
great stations from an obscure birth, that they have still 
retained some sordid vices of their parentage or educa* 
doa ; either insatiable avarice, or ignominious falsehood 
and corruption. 

To say the truth, the great neglect of education in 
several noble families, whose sons are suffered to pas^ 
the most improvable seasons of their youth in vice and 
idleness, have too much lessened their reputation : but 
even this misfortune we owe, among all the rest, to that 
whiggish practice of reviling the universities, under the 
pretence of their ii^tilling pedantry^ narrow principles, 
and high church doctrines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit and vir^ 
tue, wherever they are to be found ; but will allow them 
capable of the highest dignities in a state, when they are 
in a very great degree of eminence. A i^acl hoUk iVtt 
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value, though it be found in a duDgfaill ; but, however, 
that 18 Qot tlie most probable place to search for it^ Nay, 
I will go farther aud admit, that a man of quality with- 
out merit, is just so much the worse for his quality; 
which at once sets his vices in a more public view, and 
reproaches him for them. But, on the other side, I 
doubt tliose who are always undervaluing the advantages 
of birth, and celebrating personal merit, have principally 
an eye to their own, which they are fully satisfied with^ 
and which nobody will dispute with them about ; where- 
as they cannot, without impudence and folly, pretend to 
be nobly born ; because tliis is a secret too easily disco- 
vered ; for no roen^s parentage is so nicely inquired into 
as that of assuming upstarts, especially when they affect 
to make it better than it is, fas they often do) or behave 
tliemselves with insolence. 

But whatever may be the opinion of others upon this 
subject, whose philosophical scorn for blood and families 
reaches even to those that are royal, or perhaps took its 
rise from a whiggish contempt of the latter ; I am pleased 
to find two such instances of extraordinary merit, as I 
have mentioned, joined with ancient and honourable 
birth ; which, whether it be of real or imaginary value, 
has been held in veneration by all wise polite states, both 
ancient and modem. And as much a foppery as men 
pretend to think it, nothing is more observable in those 
who rise to great place or wealth from mean originals^ 
than their mighty solicitude to convince the world, that 
they are not so low as is commonly QeHeved. They are 
glad to find it made out, by some strained genealogy, that 
they have a remote alliance with better families. Crom- 
well himself was pleased with the impudence of a flattep* 
cr, who undertook to prove him descended from a 
branch of the royal sVem. Hlvio^n ti citi2ie»> who addtf 
or alters a letter iu \i\s u^uoie, V\\\i «n«i >^>MS!L\«i -wr 
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quires ; he now wants only the change of a rowel* to be 
allied to a sovereigu prince in Italy ; and tliat perhaps 
he may contrive to be done by a mistake of the graver 
upon his tombstone. 

When I am upon this subject of nobility, I am sorry 
for the occasion given to me to mention the loss of a per- 
son, who is so great an ornament to it, as the late lord 
president rf who began early to distinguish himself in the 
public service, and passed through the highest employ- 
ments of state, in the most difficult times, with great 
abilities and untainted honour. As he was of a good old 
age, his principles of religion and loyalty had received 
DO mixture from late infusions, but were instilled into- 
him by his illuBtrious father, and other noble spirits^ 
who had exposed their lives and fortunes for the royal 
martyr : 

--—Pxdclurrima proUs, 
JUagnanimi heroes nati mclwriJ>us annis. 

His first great action was, like Scipio, to defend hiB 
father when oppressed by numbers ; and his filial piety 
was not only lewarded with long life, but with a son, who 
upon the like occasion would have shown the same reso- 
hit^.on. No man ever preserved his dignity better when 
he was out of power, nor showed more aifability while 
be was in. To conclude, his character (which I do not 
here pretend to draw) is such as his nearest friends may 
safely trust to the most impartial pen; nor wai-ts the 
least of that allowance, which, they say, is required for 
diosc who are dead. 

• Sir Henry Fumese of the Famese ftunily in Italy^ H. 

* £arl of Rochester. H. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 



Quern cur distringere conery 



Tutus ab infesHs latronibus ? 

Safe it lief 
Within the sheath, till thieves and villains rise. 

I NEVKR let slip an oppoitunity of eadeavouriog i4 
couviuce the world, that I am not partial ; and to con- 
found the idle reproach of my being hired or diiected what 
to write in defence of the present ministr}^, or for detect- 
ing the practices of the former. When I first undertook 
this paper, I firmly resolved, that if ever I observed aoy 
gross neglect, abuse, or corruption in the public manage- 
ment, which might give any just offence to reasonable 
people ; I would take notice of it with that inoocent bold- 
ness which becomes an honest man, and a true lover of 
his country ; at the same time preserving the respect due 
to persons so highly entrusted by so wise and excellent it 
queen. I know not how such a liberty might have beea 
resented ; but I thank God there has been no occasion 
given me to exercise it ; for I can safely afiirin, that I 
have witli the utmost rigour examined all the actions of 
the present ministry, as far as they fall under general 
cognizance, without being able to accuse them of one ill 
or mistaken step. Observing indeed some time ago, that 
seeds of dissension had been plentifully scattered firom a 
certain corner, and fearing they begait to rise and spread, 
I immediately writ a paper on the subject, which I treatr 
ed with that warmth I llvou^ht it required ; but the pni- 
dciice of those at tlie lieVm, «»\i^x«s^5iVsi^>iBM^ ^^^^^si^ 
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eTil ; and at present it seems likely to have no consc- 
quences. 

I have had indeed for some time a small occasion of 
quarrelling, ii^hich I thought too inconsiderable for a for- 
mal subject of complaint, although I have hinted at it 
more than once. But it is grown at present to as great 
^ height, as a matter of that nature can possibly bear ; and 
therefore I conceive it high time that an effectual stop 
should be put to it I have been amazed at the flaming 
licentiousness of several weekly papers, which, for some 
months past, have been cliiefly employed in barefaced 
scurrilites against those who are in the greatest trust and 
fovour with the queen, with the first and last letters of 
their names frequently printed, or some penplirasis de- 
ecribing their station. Or other inuendoes contrived too 
plain to be mistaken. The consequence of which is, 
(and it is natural it should be so) that their long impuni- 
ty has rendered them still more audacious. 

At this time T particularly intend a paper called the 
Medley ; whose indefatigable incessant railings against 
me I never thought convenient to take notice of, because 
it would have diverted my design, which I intended to 
be of public use. Besides, I never yet observed that 
writer, or those writers (for it is every way a Medley) 
lo argue against any one material point or fact that I had 
advanced, or make one fair quotation. And after all, I 
knew very well how soon the world grow v,eju-y of con- 
troversy. It is plain to me, th^t three or four hands at 
least have been juincd at times in that worthy corapo- 
rition ; but the outlines, as well as the finishing, seem to 
have been always the work of the same pen, as it is visi- 
ble from half a score beauties of st^le inseparable from it. 
But who these Medlers are, or where the judicious U ad- 
ers have picked tliem up, I shall never g;Q KbQ\si V.c) ^<^\^- 
jectwre; factious rancooTy false wil);ib9isi^Qtk!^^>xxt'^>Xl.- 
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impudent falsehood, and servile pedantry, haviug se 
many fatliers, and so few to own them, that curiosity he^ 
self would not be at the pains to guess. It is the firtf 
time I ever did myself the honour to mention that admi- 
rable paper ; nor could I imaj>^ine any occasion likely to 
happen that would make it necessary for roe to engage 
with such an adversary. This paper is weekly published, 
and as appeai-s by the number, has been so for several 
months * and is, next to the Observator, allowed to be the 
best production of the party. Last week my printer 
brought me that of May 7, Number 32, where there ait 
two para^aphs relating to the speaker of the house of 
•ommons, and to Mr. Harley, which, as little as I am iih 
clined to engage with such an antagonist, I cannot let 
pass without failing in my duty to the public : and if those 
in power will suffer such infamous insinuations to paa 
with impunity, they act witliout precedent from any age 
or country of the world. 

I desire to open this matter, and leave the whigs' them- 
selves to determine upon it. The house of commons re- 
solved, nemine cantradicente^ that the speaker should coeh 
gratulate Mr. Harley's escape and recovery, in the name 
of the house, upon his fh*st attendance on their service. 
This is accordingly done ; and the speech, together with 
the chancellor of the exchequer's, are printed by order of 
the house. The author of the Medley takes this speech 
to task the very next week after it is published ; telliog 
us in the aforesaid paper, that the speaker's commendiiig 
Mr. Harley for being an instrument of great good to the 
nation, was ill-chosen flattery ; because Mr. Harley had 
brought the nation under great difficulties, to say no 
more. He says, that when the speaker tells Mr. Ha^ 
ley, that providence has wonderfiilly preserved liim from 
some unparalleled allem^Va^^o^ VIoaLUKe Medley alludei 
ft>) he only revives a iiliae wA gtwa^^A ^s&msbssl^ ^^ 
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•ther men ; which is qd instance of impotont, bnt invetii- 
rate malice, that makes him [the speaker] stUI appeal- 
more vile and contemptible. This is an extract from his 
first paragraph. In the next, this writer sayp, that the 
speaker's praving to Goil for the continuance of Mr. 
Harley's life, as an invaluable blessing, was a fulsome 
piece of insincerity, which exposes him to shame and dc* 
rision : because he is known to bear ill will to Mr. Har- 
ley, to have an extreme bad opinion of him, and to think 
him an obstructCMr of those line measures he would bring 
about ' 

I now appeal to the whigs themselves, whether a great 
minister of stale, in high favour with the queen, and a 
speaker of the house of commons, were ever publicly 
treated after so extraordinary* a manner, in the most li- 
centious times ? For this is not a clandestine libel, stolea 
into the world, but openly printed and sold with the book- 
seller's name and place of abode at the bottom. And 
the juncture is admirable, when IV5r. Harley is generally 
believed upon the very point to be made an earl, and 
promoted to the most important station of the kingdom ; 
Day, the very marks of esteem he has so lately received, 
from the whole representative body of the people, are 
oalled ill-chosen flattery, and a fulsome piece of insince- 
rity, exposing the donors to sh?ime and derision. 

Does this intrepid writer think he has sufliciently dis- 
guised the matter, by that stale artifice of altering the 
story, and putting it as a supposed case ? Did any man, 
who ever saw the congratulatory speech, read either of 
those paragraphs in the Medley, without interpreting 
them just as I have done ? will the author decl ire upon 
his great sincerity, that he never had any such meaning ? 
is it enough, that a jury at Westminster-hall would per- 
haps not find him guilty of defaming; the «^ik£t «iA^K&. 
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Harley in that pajier ? which, however, I am much in 
doubt of too ; and must think the law very defective, if 
the reputation of sucli persons must lie at the mercy of 
such pens. I do not remember to have seen any libe]^ 
supposed to be written with caution and double meaning ; 
in order to prevent prosecution, delivered under so thin 
a cover, or so inartificially made up, as this; whetha 
it were from an apprehension of his readers' dulness, or 
an eflcct of his own. He has transcribed the veiy 
phrases of the speaker, and put them in a different cha- 
racter, for fear tliey might pass unobserved, and prevent 
all possibility of being mistaken. I sliall be pleased to 1 
see hini have recourse to the old evasion, and say, that I 
wlio make the ap[)lication am charo;eable ^rith the abuse; 
let any reader of eillier party be judge. But I cannot 
forbear asserting as my opinion, that* for a ministiy to 
endiure such open calumny, without calling the author to 
account, is next to deserving it And this is an omiasioD 
I venture to charge upon the present ministry, who are too 
apt to despise little things, whicli, however, have not 
ahvays liitle consequences. 

When t})is paper was fii'st undertaken, one desigo 
among others was, to examine some of those writings so 
frequently published with an evil tendency either to re- 
licTion or government; but I Mas long diverted by other 
inquiries, which I tliought more immediately necessary ; 
to animadvert upon men's actions, rather than tlieir spe- 
culitions: to show the necessity there was of ch^^nging 
the ministry, tliat our constitution ni church and state 
my it be preserved : to expose some dangerous princi- 
ples and practices under the former administration: and 

* That /or a viinibtrif tx) erulure, SfC.—i low unsnimuiatir.nl mode of 
ex '-n^'Fion. It should be—* lUat a uiiui8tr7 «nduriug sucii Oiien ea- 
iuaioy, without,' iic. .8. 
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pKve by many instauces, that those who are now at t}ie 
hehn, are entirely in the true interest of prince and peo- 
ple. This I may modestly hope has in some mepsure 
been already done, sufficient to answer tlie end proposed, 
^hich was, to inform the ignorant, and those at a dis- 
tance ; and to convince such as are engaged in purty 
fiom no other motive than tliat of conscience. I know 
not whether I shall have any a[)petite to continue this 
work much longer ; if I do, perhaps some time may be 
fipent in expo&ing and overturning the false reasonings of 
those, who engage their pens on the other side, without 
bsing time in vindicating myself against their tcuiTilities, 
much less in retorting them. Of this sort there is a cer- 
tain humble companion, a French mdllre des lartptes^^ 
who ever;/ month publishes an extract from votes, news- 
papers, speeches, and proclamations, larded with some in- 
sipid remarks of his own; which he calls, * The Political 
iSiate of Great Britain.' Tl)is ingenious piece, he tells 
U8 himself, is constantly translated into French, and piint- 
ed in Holland, where the Dutch, no doubt, conceive most 
uoble sentiments of us, conveyerl through such a vehicle. 
ItTis observable in his account for April, that the vanity 
8D predominant in many of his nation, has made him more 
concerned for the honour of Guiscard, than the safety of 
Mr. Ilarley. And for fear we should think the worse of 
his country upon thfit assassin's account, he tells us there 
have been more mmdtrs. parricides, and villanies com- 
mitted in England, than ony othe** part of the ^\orld. 
I cannot imnglnc how ji;i iliiterale ioiei£;nrr, who is 
neither master of our ianguiige, nor indeed of common 
sense, and wJio is devoted to a faction, I suppose for no 
other renson, but his having more whig customers than 
fm-ies. sliould take it into his head to write politic tracts 

* .4bd Boyer. Yl. 
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of our afTaii'S. But I presume, he builds upou the fouih 
dation of haviDg been called to an account for his inso- 
lence in one of his monthly foi-mer productions ; which ii 
a method that seldom fails of giving some vogue to the 
foolishest composition. If such a work must be done, I 
wish some tolerable hand would undertake it ; and that 
we would not sulfer a little whiffling Frenchnjan, to ne- 
glect his trade of teaching his language to oi!r children^ 
and presume to instruct foreigners in our politico. 



NUMBER XLIII. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1711. 

Delida majorum immerittu lues^ 
Romane^ donee Umpla rtftceriSj 
j^dtsque labentes deorum. 

You of your fathcr^s crimes the guilt shaU bear, 
Unlesa the sacred temples you repair. 

dfiVERAL letters have been lately sent me, desiriog I 
would make honourable mention of the pious design of 
building fifty churches m several parts of London and 
Westminster, where they are most wanted, cccasioued 
by an address of the convocation to the queen, and re- 
commended by her majesty to the house of commons; 
who immediately promised they would enable her to 
accomplish so excellent a design, and are now prcpariiig 
a bill accordingly. I thought to have deferred any no- 
tice of this important affair until the end of this session; 
at which time, I proposed to deliver a particular account 
o{ the great and useful things, already pei-formed by tl& 



I 
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preseDt parliament. But, in conipliaoce to* those T^ho 
give theroselveB the trouble of advising me, and partlj 
convinced by the reasons they offer, I am content to be- 
stow a paper upon a subject that indeed so well deserves 
it. 

The clergy, and whoever else haye a true concern for 
the constitution of the church, cannot but be highly 
pleased with one prospect in this new scene of public af- 
fairs. They may very well remember the time, when 
every session of parliament was like a cloud hanging 
over their heads: and if it happened to pass without 
bursting into some storm upon the church, we thanked 
God, and thought it a happy escape until the next meet- 
iDg ; upon which we resumed our secret apprehension^ 
althopgh we were not allowed to believe any danger. 
Things are now altered ; the parliament takes the ne- 
cessities of the church into consideration, receives the 
proposals of the clergy met in convocation, amid all the 
exigencies of a long expensive war, and under the pres- 
sure of heavy debts, finds a supply for erecting fifty edi- 
fices for the service of Grod. And it appears by the ad- 
dress of the commons to her majesty upon this occasion* 
(wherein they discovered a tme sphit of religion) that 
applying the money granted to accomplish so excellent a 
design, would, in their opinion, be the most effectual 
wi*y of carrying on the war ; that it would (to use their 
own words) be a means of drawing down blessings on her 
majesty's undertakings, as it adds to the number of those 
places, where the prayers of her devout and faithful sub- 
jects will be daily offered up to God, for the prosperity 
of her government at home, and the success oi her arms 
abroad. 

* It ihould be— in compliance * with^ those, &c. H. 
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I am sometiincs hoping, that we are not naturally bo 
bad a people, as i^e have appeared for some years pasL 
Faction, in order to support itself, is generally forced to 
make use of sucli abominable instruments, that as long as 
it prevails, the genius of a nation is overpressed, and 
cannot appear to exert itself; but, when that is broken 
and suppressed, when things return to the old course, 
mankind will naturally fall to act from principles of 
reason and religion. The Romans, upon a great victo- 
ry or escape fiom public danger, frequently built a tern- ' 
pie in honour of some god, to whose peculiai^ favour they 
imputed tlieir success or deliver} ; and sometimes the 
general did the like, at his own expense, to acquit him- 
self of some pious vow he had made. How little of any 
thing resembling this has been done by us after all our 
victories! And perhaps, for that reason among othen^ 
they have turned to so little account. But what could 
we expect ? We acted all along as if we believed no- 
thing of a God, or his providence ; and therefore it was 
consistent to ofler up our edifLces only to those, whom 
we looked upon as givers of all victory, in his stead. 

I have computed that fifty churches may be built, by 
a medium, at six thousand pounds for a church, which ■ 
somewhat under the price of a subject's palace; yet pe^ 
haps the care of above two hundred tliousand souls, with 
the benefit of tlieir prayers for the prosperity of their 
queen and country, may be almost put m the balance 
with the domestic convenience, or even magnificence, of 
any subject whatsoever. 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of Captais 
Graunt, published some observations upon the bills ofma- 
tality above five years after the Restoration, tells us, the 
parishes in London were even then so unequally dividedj 
that some were two hundred times larger than others 
Since that time, ftie mcxeoefc ^\ \x^<\^, \Xvt Cre<\uency of 
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[NirliameDts, the desire of living in the metropolis, toge- 
Qier with that genius for building which began after the 
lire, and has ever since continued, have prodigiously en- 
larged this town on all sides where it was capable of in- 
crease ; and those tracts of land built into streets, have 
generally continued of the same pai-ish they belonged 
to while they lay in fields : so that the care of about 
thirty thousand souls has been sometimes committed to 
one minbter, whose church would hardly contain the 
twentieth part of his flock : neither, I think, was any fa- 
mily in those parishes obliged to pay above a groat a 
year to their spiritual pastor. Some few of those pa- 
rishes have been since divided ; in others were erect- 
ed chapels of ease, where a preacher is maintained by 
general contribution. Such poor shifts and expedients, 
to the infinite shame and scandal of so vast and flourish- 
ing a city, have been thought sufficient for the service 
of God and religion, as if they were cu'cumstances 
wholly indifferent. 

This defect, among otlier consequences of it, has made 
6chism a sort of necessary evil ; there being at least 
three hundred thousand inhabitants in this town, whom 
the churches would not be able to contain, if the people 
were ever so well disposed : and in a city, not overstock- 
ed with zeal, the only way to preserve any degree of re- 
ligion, is to make all attendance upon the duties of it as 
easy and cheap as possible : whereas, on the contrary, in 
the larger parishes, the press is so great, and the pew- 
keepcrs' tax so exorbitant, that those who love to save 
trouble and money, either stay at home, or retire to the 
conventicles. I believe there are few examples, in any 
christian country, of so great a neglect of religion ; and 
the dissenting teachers have made their advantage large- 
ly by it, sowing tares among the wheat while men sle^t. 

VOL* V. K 
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being much more expert at procuriDg coDtributioD% 
which Ib a trade they are bred up iii, than men of a libenl 
educalioD. 

And to saj truth, the waj practised by several pft- 
fishes in and about this town, of maintaining their dergj 
by Toluntary subscriptions, is not only an indignity to 
the character, but has many pernicious consequences at- 
tending it ; such a precarious dependence subjecting a 
elerg}'man, who has not more than ordinary spirit and 
resolution, to many inconveniences, which are obvioui 
to imagine ;* but this defect will no doubt be remedied 
by the wisdom and piety of the present parliament; and 
a tax laid upon every house in a parish for the support 
of tlieir pastor. Neither indeed can it be conceived, 
why a house, whose purchase is not reckoned above one 
third less than land of the same yearly rent, should not 
pay a twentieth part annually (which is half tithe) to the 
support of the minister. One thing 1 could wish, that 
in fixing tlie maintenance to the several ministers in 
these new intended parishes, no determinate sum of 
money may be named ; which, in all perpetuities^ ought 
by any means to be avoided; but rather a tax in pn^ 
portion to the rent of each house, although it be but a 
tiieotieth, or even a thirtieth part. The contraiy of 
this, I am told, was done in several parishes of the ci^ 
after the fire, where the incumbent and his successon 
were to receive for ever a certain sum ; for example, one 
or two hundred pounds a year. But the lawgivers did 
not consider, that what we call at present one hundred 
pounds, will not in process of time have the intriosic 
value of twenty ; as twenty pounds now, are hardlj 
equal to forty shillings, three hundred years ago. Thert 
fki'c a thousand instances of this all over England, in re* 

* ' Which areobviou% lo \H»^\iiO— \\. Axwil^bc -* trhich irc p^ 
ri>>rj« to be iniajmed; ?■ 
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eerved rents applied to hospitals, in old chiefries, and 
even among the clergj themselves, in those payments 
which, I think, thej call a modus. 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than her 
present majesty for the advancement of true religion, ao 
there never was any age that produced greater occasions 
to employ them on. It is an unspeakable misfortune, 
that any design of so excellent a queen should be check- 
ed by the necessities of a long and ruinous war, which 
the folly or corruption of modem politicians have in- 
volved us in, against all the maxims whereby our coun- 
try flourished so many hundred years; else, her majes- 
ty's care of religion would certainly have reached even 
to her American plantations. Those noble countries^ 
stocked by numbers from hence, whereof too many are 
in no very great reputation for faith or morals, will be a 
perpetual reproach to us, until some better care be takea 
for cultivating Christianity among them. If the gover- 
nors of those several colonies were obliged, at certain 
times, to transmit an exact representation of the state 
of religion in their several districts, and the legislature 
here would, in a time of leisure, take that affair under 
their consideration, it might be perfected with little dif- 
ficulty, and be a great addition to the glories of her ma- 
jesty's reign. 

But, to wave farther speculations upon so remote a 
scene, while we have subjects enough to employ them 
on at home ; it is to be hoped the clergy will not let slip 
any proper opportunity of improving the pious dispon- 
tions of the queen and kingdom, for the advantage of 
the church ; when, by the example of times past, they 
consider how rarely such conjunctures are likely to hap* 
pen. What if some method were thought on toward the 
repairing of churches; for which there is likely to Vie 
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too frequent occasion ; those ancient Gothic structures 
throughout this kingdom going every year to decay ? 
That expedient of repairing or rebuilding them by cha- 
ritable collections, seems in my opinion not very suitable 
either to the dignity and usefulness of the work, or to the 
honour of our country ; since it might be so easily done, 
with very little charge to the public, in a much more 
decent and honourable manner, while parliaments are so 
fi*equeutly called. But these, and other regulations, 
must be left to a time of peace, which I shall humbly 
presume to wish may soon be our share, however offen- 
sive it may be to any, either abroad or at home, who are 
gsduers by the war. 



NUMBER XLIV^. 

THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1711. 

ScUicetf vt possei curvo dignosetre redum. 
That hence you may disUnguidi right from wrong. 

HAVIJN'G been forced in my papers to use the earn 
>?ords of whig and toiy, which have so often varied 
their significations for twenty yeai-s past, I think it ne- 
cessary to say something of the several changes those 
two terras have undergone since that period ; and theo 
to tell the reader what I have always understood by 
each of them, since I undertook this work. I reckou 
that these sorts of conceited appellations, are usually in- 
vented by the vulgar ; who, not troubling themselves to 
examine thoroughly the merits of a cause, are consequent- 
iy the most violent partisans of what they espouse, and in 
their quarrels usudly piocte^ Vo\)afe\£\iR\ssv^d ^r^;^Jmcnt 
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of calling names, until at length they light upon one 
irhich is sure to stick : and in time, each party grows 
proud of that appellation, which their adversaries at 
first intended for a reproach. Of this kind were the 
pr^ini and veniti ,the guelfs and gibelines, hugonots and 
papists, roundheads and cavaliers, with many others of 
ancient and modem date. Among us, of late, there 
seems to have been a barrenness of invention in this 
point ; the words whig and tory, although they be not 
much above thirty years old, having been pressed to the 
service of many successions of parties, with very differ- 
ent ideas fastened to them. This distinction, I think, 
began toward the latter part of King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, was dropped during that of his succes- 
sor, and then revived at the Revoliltion ; since which 
it has perpetually flourished, although applied to very 
different kinds of principles and persons. In that con- 
vention of lords and commons, some of both houses were 
for a regency to the Prince of Orange, with a reserva- 
tion of style and title to the absent king, which should 
be made use of in all public acts : others, when they 
were brought to allow the throne' vacant, thought the 
succession should imraedialely go to the next heu*, ac- 
€<Nrding to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the 
last king were actually dead: And although the dissent- 
ing lords (in whose house the chief opposition was) did at 
last yield both those points, took the oaths to the new 
king, and many of them, employments ; yet they were 
looked upon with an evil eye, by the warm zealots of the 
other side : neither did the court ever heavily favour any 
of them, altliough some of them were of the most eminent 
for abilities and virtue, and served that prince, both in his 
councils and his army, with untainted faitli. It was ap- 
prehended at the same time, and perhaps it ou^bl Viv;^ 
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beeu true, that many of die clergy would have been betr 
ter pleased with tlie scheme of a regency, or at least an 
muiDtemipted liueal succcHdoD, for the sake of those 
whose coDscieuces were truly scrupulous; and they 
thought there were some circumstances in the case of the 
deprived bishops, that looked a little hard, or at least d«- 
eerved commiseration. 

These, and other the like reflections, did, as I coo- 
t:eive, revive the denominations of whig and tory. 

Some time after the revolution, the distinction of hig^ 
and low church came in, which was raised by the diseeih 
ters, in order to break the church party by dividing the 
members into high and low ; and the opinions raised, that 
the high joined with the papists, inclioed the low to fieJl 
in with the dissentera. 

And here I shall take leave to produce some princi- 
plesi which, in the several periods of the late reign, 
served to denote a man of one or the other party. To 
be against a standing army in time of peace, was all 
high-church, tory, and tantivy ; to differ from a majoritf 
of bishops, was the same. To raise the prerogative 
above law for serving a turn, was low church and whig. 
The opinion of the majority in the house of commoo^ 
especially of the country partj or landed interest, wis 
high-flying and rank tory. To exalt the king^a 8apI^ 
macy beyond all precedent, was low-church, whiggidv 
and moderate. To make the least doubt of the pretend- 
ed prince's being supposititious, and a tiler's son, was id 
their phrase top and topgallant, and perfect jacobitism. 
To resume the most exorbitant grants that were ever 
given to a set of profligate favourites, and apply them 
to the public, was the very quintessence of tcnyisin ; 
notwithstanding those grants were known to be acquired 
by sacrificing the \ion»\]LS ^u<^ \.Vv<& wealth of England. 
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Id most of these principles, the two parties seem to 
have shifted opixiions, siuce their institulion under King 
Charles the Second ; and indeed to have gone very dif- 
ferent from what was expected from each, even at the 
time of the revolution. But as to that concerning the 
pretender, the whigs have so far renounced it, that they 
are grown the great advocates for his legitimacy : which 
fpyes me the opportunity of vindicating a nohle duke, 
who was accused of a blunder in the house, when, upon 
a certain lord's mentioning the pretended prince, hit 
grace told the lords, he must be plain with them, and 
call that per8<», not the pretended prince, but the pre- 
tended impostor : which was so far from a blunder ia 
that polite lord, as his ill-willers give out, that it was 
only a refined way of delivering the avowed sentiments 
of his whole party. 

But to return : this was the state of principles, whea 
the queen came to the crown ; some time after which, it 
pleased certain great persons, who had been all their 
Hves in the altitude of tory profession, to enter into a 
tieaty with the whigs, from whom they could get better 
terms than from their old friends ; who began to be 
resty, and would not allow monopolies of power and 
favour, nor consent to carry on the war entirely at the 
expense of this nation, that they might have pensions 
from abroad ; while another people, more immediately 
concerned in the war, traded with the enemy as in times 
of peace ; whereas the other party, whose case appear- 
ed then as desperate, was ready to yield to any condi- 
tions that would bring them into play. And I cannot 
help affirming, that this nation was made a sacrifice to 
the unmeasurable appetite of power and wealth in a 
very few, that shall be nameless, who, in every step 
they made, acted directly against what they had always 
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professed. And if his royal highDess the prince* had 
died some years sooner, (who was a perpetual check in 
tlieir career,) it is dreadfiil to think how far they might 
have proceeded. 

Since that time, the bulk of the whigs appears rather 
to be linked to a certain set of persons, than any certain 
set of principles ; so that if I were to define a member 
of that party, I should say, he was one who believed in 
the late ministry. And therefore, whatever I have af- 
fiimed of wings in any of these papers, or objected 
against them, ought to be understood, either of those 
who were partisans of the late men in power, and privy 
to tlieir de&igns ; or such, who joined with them from a 
hatred to oiur mon.irchy and church, as unbelievers and 
dissenters of all sizes f or men in oiHce, who had been 
guilty of much corruption, and dreaded a change^ 
which would not only put a stop to farther abuses for 
the future, but might perhaps introduce examinations of 
what was past ; or those, who had been too highly ob- 
liged to quit their supporters with any common decency ; 
or lastly, the money-traders, who could never hope to 
make their markets so well of premiums, and exorbitant 
interest, and high remittances, under any other adminis- 
tration. 

Under these heads, may be reduced the whole body 
of those, whom I have all along understood for whigs ; 
for I do not include within this number any of those, 
who have been misled by ignorance, or seduced by 
phiisihic pretences, to think better of that sort of men 
than they deserve, and to apprehend mighty danger 
from their disgrace ; because I believe the greatest part 
of such well-meaning people, are now thoroughly con- 
verted. 

* pTincf" Gporge. of D^'T^mwV. I\. 
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Aad indeed it inui»t be allowed, that the tiro fantastic 
names of nhig and toiy, have, at present, ver>' little re- 
lation to those opiniciis, which were at first thou)s:ht to 
distinguish them. AVhoevcr formerly professed himfyelf 
to approve the revolution, to be against the pi-etender. 
to justify tlie succession in the house of Hanover, to 
think the British monarchy not absolute, but limited by 
laws whicli the executive power could not dispense with, 
and to allow an iixlulgence to scrupulous consciences ; 
such man was content to be called a whig. On the 
oihor side, whoever asserted the queen's hereditaiy 
right, that the persons of princrs were sacred, their 
lawful authority not to be ree^sted on any pietence ; 
uor even their usurpations, without tlie most extreme 
necessity ; that breaches in the succession were highly 
dangerous ; that schism w as a gi-eat evil, both in itself 
and its consequences ; that the ruin of the church would 
probably be attended with that of tlie state ; that no 
power should be trusted with those who are not of the 
established religion ; such a man was usually called a 
tory. Xow, altliough the opinions of both these are 
very consistent, and I really think arc maintained at 
present* by a gi-eat majority of tiie kingdom ; yet ac- 
cording as men apprehend the danger greater, either 
from the pretender and his party, m horn the violence 
and cunning of other enemies to the constitution, so 
their common discourses and reasonings turn either to 
the first, or second set of tliese opinions, I have men- 
tioned ; and they are consequently styled either whigs 
or tones. Which is as if two brothers apprehended 
their house would be set upon, but disagreed about the 
place whence tliey thought the robbers would come, a..d 
therefore would go on different sides to defend it ; tht.-j 
must needs weaken and expose themselves by such a 

K 2 
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sepcoration ; and so did we, only our case was worse ; 
for, in order to k('ep off a weak remote enemy, from 
whom we could not suddenly apprehend any danger, 
we took a nearer and a stronger one into the house. I 
make no compai-ison at all between the two enemies ; 
popeiy and slavery are witliout doubt the greatest and 
most dreadful of any ; but I may venture to ailirm, that 
the fears of these have not, at least since the revolution, 
been so close and pressing upon us, as that from another 
faction; excepting only one short period; when the 
leaders of that very faction invited the abdicating king 
to return ; of which I have formerly taken notice. 

Haviug thus declared what sort of persons I have 
•always meant under the d^ominatiou of whigs, it will 
be easy to show whom I understand by tories. Such, 
whose principles in church and state are what I hare 
above related ; whose actions are derived thence, and 
who liave no attachment to any set of mimsters, farther 
than as they ai'e friends to the constitution in all its 
parts ; but will do their utmost to save their prince and 
country, whoever be at the helm. 

By these descriptions of whig and tory, I am senmble 
those names are given to several persons very unde- 
servedly ; and that many a man is called by one or the 
other, who has not die least tide to the blame ot praise 
I have bestowed on each of them, throughout my pa- 
pers. 
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NUMBER XLV. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711. 
Magna vis ed^ magnwn norMn^ unum et idem seniientis senaius. 

Great is the name and authority of a senate, in which unanimity 

prevails. 

Whoever calls to mind the clamour and the calumny, 
the artificial fears and jealousies, the shameful misrepre* 
gentation of persons and of things, that viere raised and 
spread by the leaders and instruments of a certain par- 
ty, upon the change of the last ministry, and dissolution 
of the parliament; if he be a true lover of his country, 
must feel a mighty pleasure, although mixed with some 
indignation, to see the wishes, the conjectures, the endear 
yours, of an inveterate faction, entirely disappointed ^ 
and this important period wholly spent in restoring the 
prerogative of the prince, and liberty to the subject ; in 
reforming past abuses, and preventing future ; supplying 
old deficiencies, providing for debts, restoring the ciei^y^ 
to their rights, and taking care of tlie necessities of the 
church ; and all this, unattended with any of those mi»' 
fortunes which some men hoped for, while they pretend- 
ed to fear. 

For my own part I must confess, the difficulties ap- 
peared so gi'eat to me, from such a noise and show of op- 
position, that I thought nothing but the absolute necessi- 
ty of affairs, could ever justify so daring an attempt 
But a wise and good prince, at (he head of an able mir 
nibtry, and of a senate freely chosen, all united to pursue 
the true interest of their country, is a power against 

» 3 
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M liich the little inferior politics of any faction, will be 
ublc to make no long resistance. To this we may add 
one additional strength, which in the opinion of our ad- 
versaries is the greatest and justest of any; I mean the 
vox popdi, so indisputably declarative on the same side. 
I am apt to believe, when these discarded politicians be- 
gin seriously to consider all this, they will think it pro- 
per to give out, and reserve their wisdom for some more 
c'onvenient juncture. 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that those who were 
the chief instruments of raisuig the noise, who started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognostics^ 
in order to scare the allies, to spirit the French, and 
fright ignorant people at home, made use of those veiy 
opinions themselves had broached, for arguments to 
prove that the change of ministers was dangerous and 
unseasonable. But if a house be swept, the more occa* 
sion there is for such a work, the more dust it will raise ; 
if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however necessary, will 
make a noise, and disturb the neighbourhood a while. 
And as to the rejoicings made in France, if it be true 
that they liad any, upon the news of those alterations 
among us ; their joy was grounded upon the same hopes 
with that of the whigs, who comforted tlieroselves, that 
the change of ministry and parliament would infallibly 
put us all into confusion, increase our divisions, and de- 
stroy our credit, wherein I suppose by this time they are 
equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, whicli 
several circumstances) and one accident altogether un- 
foreseen, have drawu out beyond the usual time ; it may 
be some small piece of justice to so excellent an assem- 
bly, barely to mention a few of those great things they 
hare done, for the service of their queen and country, 
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wliich I shall take notice of just as they conic to tnj 
memory. 

The credit of the nation began mightily to siifTcr by a 
discount upon Exchequer bills, which have been gene- 
rally reckoned the surest and most sacred of all securi- 
ties. The present lord treasurer, then a member of the 
house of commons, proposed a method, which was imme- 
diately complied with, of raising tliem to a par witli spe- 
cies ; and so they have ever since continued. 

The British colonies of JN"evis and St. Chnstopher'd^ 
had been miserably plundered by the French, their 
houses burnty their plantations destroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants carried away prisoners ; they had often, 
for some years past, applied in vain for relief from hence ; 
luitil the present parliament, considering their condition 
as a case of justice and mercy, voted them one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of recompense, in some man- 
ner, for their sufferings. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation authori- 
zes me to call her enemies, taking advantage of the ge- 
neral naturalization act, had invited over a great num- 
ber of foreigners of all religions, under the name of Pala- 
tines, who understood no trade or handicraft,, yet rather 
chose to beg than labour; who, beside infesting our 
8tp6ets, bred contagious diseases, by which we lost in na- 
tives thrice the number of what we gained in fm-eigners; 
The house of commons, as a remedy against this evil, 
brought in a bill for repealing that act of general natu- 
ralization ;. which, to the surprise of most people, was re^^ 
jected by the lords. And upon this occasion I must a^ 
low myself to have been justly rebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former paper, to 
hope that law would be repealed ; wherein tlie commons 
being disappointed, took care however to send many of 
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the Palatines away, and to represent their being invited 
over as a pernicious counsel. 

The qualification-bill, incapacitating all men to ^erve 
in parliament, who have not some estate in land, either 
in possession or certain reversion, is perhaps the greatest 
security that ever was contrived for preserving the ceor 
stitution, which otherwise might in a little time lie whol- 
ly at the mercy of the monied interest. And since much 
the greatest part of the taxes is paid either immediately 
from land, or from its productions, it is but common jus- 
tice, that tliose, who are the proprietors, should appoint 
"what portion of it ought to go to the support of the public; 
othenvise, the engrossei-s of money would be apt to lay 
heavy loads on otiiors, which themselves never touch 
with one of their fingers. 

The public debts were so prodigiously increased bf 
the negligence and corruption of those who had been 
managers of the revenue, that the late ministers) like 
careless men who run out their fortunes, were so far bm 
any tlioughts of payment, that they had not the cou- 
rage to state or compute them. The parliament found, 
that thirty-five millions had never been accounted for; 
and that the debt on the navy, wholly unprovided for, 
amounted to nine millions. The late chancellor of the 
exchequer,* suitable to his transcendant genius for pub* 
lie affairs, proposed a fund, to be security for that im- 
mense debt ; which is now confirmed by a law, and is lik^ 
ly to prove the greatest restoration and establishment of 
the kingdom's credit. Not content with this, the leg» 
laiure has appointed commissioners of accompts to in- 
spect uito past mismanagements of the public monev. 
and prevent them for the future. 

■* ILsitV o^ Oxford. H. 
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I have in a former paper mentioned Uic act for build- 
ing fifty new churclies in London and Westminster, with 
a fund appropriated for that pious and noble work. But 
while I am mentioning acts of piety, it would be unjust 
to conceal my lord high treasurer's concern for religion, 
which has extended even to another kingdom : his lord- 
ship having some montlis ago obtained of her majesty the 
fii'st fruits and tenths to the clergy of Ireland, as he is 
known to have before done to that reverend body here/' 
The act for carr}'uig on a trade to the South-sea, pro- 
posed by the same great person, whose thoughts are per- 
petually employed, and ever with success, on the good 
of his country, will, in all probability, if duly executed, 
be of mighty advantage to the kingdom, and an everlast- 
ing honour to the present parliament. 

I might go on farther, and mention tliat seasonable 
• law against excessive gaming ; and putting a stop to that 
Bcandalous fraud of false musters in the guards; the dili- 
gent and effectual inquiry made by the commons into 
several gross abuses. I might produce ma^y instances of 
their impartial justice in deciding controverted elections, 
against former example, and great provocations to retali- 
ate. I might show tlieir cheerful readiness in granting 
such vast supplies ; their great unanimity, not to be bro- 
ken by all the arts of a malicious and cunning faction; 
their unfeigned duty to the queen ; and lastly, that re- 
presentation made to her majesty from the house of com- 
mons, discovering such a spirit and disposition in that no- 
ble assembly to redress all those evils, which a long male- 
administration had brought upon us. 

It is probable, that trusting only to my memory, I may 
have omitted many things of great importance, neither 
do I pretend further in the compafs of this paper, than 

^ Sec the Journal to Stella, passim. IS. 
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to give the world some general, however imperfect idea, 
tiow wortliily this great assembly has discharged the trust 
of those who so fireely chose them ; aud what we maj 
reasonably hope aud expect from the piety, courage, 
wisdom, and loyalty of such excellent patriots, in a time 
so fruitful of occasioLs to exert the greatest abilities. 

And now I conceive the main design I had in writing 
these papers is fully executed. A great majority of the 
nation is at length thoroughly convinced, tliat the queeo 
proceeded with the highest wisdom in changing her mi- 
nistry aud parliamont ; that under a former administra- 
tion the greatest abuses of all kinds were committed, and 
the most dangerous attempts against the constitution fm 
some time intended* The whole kingdom finds the pre- 
sent pei*sons in power, directly and openly pursuing the 
true service of their queen and country; aud to be sucfai 
whom their most bitter enemies cannot tax with bribery, 
covetousness, ambition, pride, insolence, or any pemi' 
cious principles in religion or government 

For my own paiticular, those little barking curs, which 
have so constantly pursued me, I take to be of no farther 
consequence to what I have written, than the scoffing 
slaves of old, placed behind tlie chariot to put the gene- 
ral in mind of his moitality ; wliich was but a thing of 
form, and make no stop or disturbance in the show. How- 
ever, if those perpetual snarlers against me had the same 
design, I must awn they have eiiectually compassed it; 
since nothing can well be more mortifying thaa to reflect, 
that I am of the same species witli creatures, capable of 
uttering so mucli scunility, duhiess, falsehood, and im- 
pertinence, to the scandal and disgrace of human nature. 
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NUMBER XLVI. 

THURSDA.Y, JUNE 14, 1711. 

JfeZttU non tangere, clamo. 

When a general has conquered an array, and reduced 
a country to obedience, be often finds it necessary to send 
out small bodies, in order to take in petty castles and 
forts, and beat little straggling parties, vbich are other- 
wise apt to make head, and infest the neighbourhood. 
This case exactly resembles mine. I count the maiin 
body of the ivhigs entirely subdued; at least till they 
appear with new reinforcements, I shall reckon them as 
such ; and therefore do now find myself at leisure to ex- 
amine inferior abuses. The business I have left is, to 
fall on those wretches that will be still keeping the war 
ou foot, when they have no country to defend, no forces 
to bring into the field, nor any thing remaining, but their 
bare good will toward faction and mischief: I mean the 
present set of writers, whom I have suffered without 
molestatioD, so long to infest the town. Were there not 
a concurrence from prejudice, party, weak understand- 
ing, and misi-epresentation, I should think them too in- 
considerable in themselves to deserve correction. But 
as my endeavour has been to expose the gross impositions 
of the fallen party, I will give a taste, in the following 
petition, of the sincerity of tJ>esc their factoi-s, to show 
how little those writei-s for the whigs Avere guided by 
conscience or honour, tljeir business being only to gratify 
a prevailing iiitorest. 
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** To the right honourable the present ministry ; the 
humble petition of the party writers to the late mio- 
istry, 

^ HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

" That your petitioners have served their time to the 
trade of writing pamphlets and weekly papers, In de- 
fence of the whigs, against the church of England, and 
the christian religion, and her majesty's prerogative, and 
her title to the crown : That, since the late change of 
ministry, and meeting of this parliament, the said trade 
18 mightily fallen off, and the call for the said pamphleti 
and papers much less than formerly ; and it is feared, to 
our farther prejudice, that the Examiner may discon- 
tinue writing, whereby some of your petitioners will be 
brought to utter distress, forasmuch as, through false 
quotations, noted absurdities, and other legal abuses^ 
many <^ your petitioners, to their great comfort and 
support, were enabled to pick up a weekly subsistence 
out of the said Examiner. 

*' That your said poor petitioners did humbly offer 
your honours to write in defence of the late change of 
ministry and parliament, much cheaper than they did 
for your predecessors ; which your honours were pleased 
to refuse. 

" Notwithstanding which offer, your petitioners arc 
under daily apprehensions, that your honours will forbid 
them to follow the said trade any longer ; by which your 
petitioners, to the number of fourscore, with their wives 
and families, will inevitably starve, having been bouod 
to no other calling. 

^ Your petitioners desire your honom-s will tenderly 
consider the premises, and suffer your said peti' 
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tioners to continue their trade (those \?ho set them 
at work being still willing to employ them, thou|s;h 
at lower rates,) and your said petitioners will pve 
security to make use of the same stull^ and dress in 
the same manner, as they always did, and no other. 
And ypur petitioners," &c 
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*= Supposed at the time to have been Xiord Harcourt. J*. 



%* ''• I hare made Ford copy a small pamphlet, and send to Hhit 
press, that I might not be known for its author ; 'tis A LeUer t» tk 
October Club, if you ever heard of such a thing.*' Joomal to Stel]s« 
Jan. 18, 1711-12. 

*^ I dined in the city, where my printer showed me a panqihkt, 
ealled Advice to the October Cltib, which he said was sent him hy ml 
unknown hand. I commended it mightily ; he never suspected me; 
'tis a two-penny pamphlet." Ibid. Jan. 21. 

" I wa!i to-night at Lord Masham's. Lord Dupplin took oat nf 
new little pamphlet ; and the secretary read a great deal to lori 
treasurer. They all commended it to the skies, and so did I ; and 
they began a health to the author. But I doubt lord treasurer sof- 
pected ; for he said, This is Dr. Davenant^s style; which is his cas^ 
when he suspects me. But I carried the matter very welL Lord 
treasurer put the pamphlet in his pocket, to read at home." Ibii 
Jan. 23. 

** The little two-penny Letter of Advice to the October Club does not 
sell. 1 know not the reason; for it is finely written, I assure yoo; 
and, like a true author, I grow fond of it, because it does not idl 
You know that is usual to writers, to condenm the judgment of tke !| 
world. If I had hinted it to be mine, every body would have boogk | 
it : hut it is a great secret." Ibid. Jan. 23. 

** The pamphlet of Advice to the October Club b^^s now to ■&; 
but I believe its fame will hardly reach Ireland : *tis finely writta^^ ■ 
■a«?ureyou." Ibid. Feb. I. i 
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About the year, nrhen her late majesty of blessed 
memory thought proper to change her ministry, and 
brought in Mr Hai'ley, Mr. St John, Sir Simon Bar- 
court, and some others ; the first of these being made an 
earl and lord treasurer, he ivas soon after blamed by the 
friends for not making a general sweep of all the whigs, 
as the latter did of their adversaries upon her majesty'g 
death, when they came into power. At that time a great 
number of parliament men, amounting to above two 
hundred, grew so warm upon the slowness of the treasurer 
in this part, that they formed themselves into a body 
under the name of the October Club,^ and had many 
meetings, to consult upon some methods that might spur 
oa those in power, so that they might make a quicker 

* " Some months ago, the leading members of the House of Com* 
mOQS of the high church, or tory party, set up a club, which met 
once or twice at the Bell Tavern in King-«treet, Westminster; and 
which, being mainly composed of country gentlemen, who, when at 
home, generally drank October beer, was therefore called, Tht Oc- 
tober Club. This society, during the whole first session of this par- 
liament, had gone blindfold into all the measures of the present min- 
isters ; but many of them, who had hitherto been amused and deluded 
with vain promises of preferment, suspecting the prime manager to. 
be an ambidextrous trickster, and being like to fly off, a friend to the 
lord treasurer wrote and published the following piece." Political 
State, Feb. 1711-12, p. 122 ; where an alphabetical list of the mem- 
bers of the October Club {152 in number) is given. — See a farther ac- 
coimt of this club, and of the methods by which it w is reduced, in 
the Dean's ** Memoirs relating to the Change in the Queen's Minis^ 
try." Ou its disiK>lution, a considerable number of the members 
bf^longing to it formed another, under the denomination of the 
March Club, which was however of no long duration; a circum- 
stance owing to the prudent management of the lord treasurer U^.^- 
ley and Mr. Secretary St John. N. 
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despatch ia removiDg all of the whig leaven from tbe 
employiueats they still possessed. To prevent the ill 
GODsequeuces of this discontent among so many wordij 
members, the rest of the ministry joined with the trea- 
surer, partly to pacify, and partly divide those, who 
were in greater hnste than moderate men thought conve- 
nient. It was well known, that the supposed author met 
a considerable number of this club in a public house, 
where he con\ hiced them very plainly of the treasure!^ 
sincerity, with many of those very, reasons which ne 
urged in the following discourse, beside soixie othen 
which were not so proper to appear at that time in print 
The treasurer alleged in his defence, that such a treat- 
ment would not consist with prudence, because there 
were many employments to be bestowed, which required 
skill and practice ; that several gentlemen, who possess- 
ed them, had been long versed, very loyal to her majei- 
ty, had never been violent party men, and were ready to 
fall into all honest measiurcs for the service of their qucei 
and country. But however, as offices became vacaoti 
he would humbly recommend to her majesty such gen- 
tlemen, whose principles with regard both to church and 
state hb friends would approve o( and he would be 
ready to accept their recommendations. Thus the enl 
proceeded in procuring employments for those, who de- 
served them by their honesty and abilities to execute 
them which I confess to have been a singularity not 
very likely tolDe imitated. However the gentlemen of 
this club still continued uneasy that no quicker progre* 
was made in removals, until those who were least violent 
began to soften a little, or, by dividing them, the whole 
affair dropped. During this difficulty, we have bees 
assured that the following discourse was very seasonably 
publislied wiili gcc^l success; showing the difficulties 
rhat the Earl of Oxfoxd\«y^wl^^^^^^^^^v»\^^dfa^e. 
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that all pei'BODs in employment should be true loyal 
churchmen, zealous for her majesty's honour and safety, 
as well as for the succession in the house of Hanover, if 
the queen should happen to die without issue. This 
discourse haying been published about the year 1711, 
and many of the facts forgotten, would not have been 
generally understood without some explanation, which 
we have now endeavoured to give, because it seems a 
point of history too material to be lost. We owe this 
piece of inteUigence to an intimate of the supposed au- 
thor. 



VOTt. T. 
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Gf.KTLE'' EN, 

Since the first institution of your society, I have al- 
ways thought you capable of the greatest things. . Such 
a number of persons, members of parliament, true loven 
of our constitution in church and state, meeting at ce^ 
tain times, and mixing business and conversation toge- 
ther, M ithout the forms and constraint necessary to be 
observed in public asEeniblies, must very much improTC 
'^ach other's understanding, coixect and fix your judg- 
ment, and prepare yourselves against any designs of the 
oppositt^ party. Upon the opening of this session an in- 
cident has happened, to provide against the consequence! 
whereof, will require your utmost vigilance and appfr 
cation. All this Last summer, the enemy was urorkiHg 
under ground, and laying theu* train ; they gradually 
became more fiequent and bold in their pamphlets and 
papei-s, while those on our side were dropped, as if ve 
had no farther occasion for them. Some time before, u 
opportunity fell into their hands, which they have cul- 
livated ever since; and thereby have endeavoured, io 
f*ome sort, to turn those arts against us, which had bcfO 
so eftVctually employed to their ruin ; a plain demoustra- 
(ion of their 8i\pe\\ot \*.kAU at intrigue ; to make a strata- 
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who first tried it upon them. I know not wh( ther thi? 
opportunity I have mentioned could have been prevent- 
ed by any care, without straining a very tender point ; 
which those chiefly concerned avoided by all means, be- 
cause it might seem a counterpart of what they had so 
much condemned in their predecessors; although it is 
Certain the two cases were widely diflerent ; and if poli- 
cy had once got the better of good nature, all had been 
safe, for there was no danger in view ; but the cons6- 
quences of this were foreseen from the be^nning ; and 
those who kept the watch had early warning of it. It 
would have been a masterpiece of prudence, in this case, 
to have made a friend of an enemy. But whether that 
were possible to be compassed, or whether it were ever 
attempted, is now too late to inquire. All accommoda- 
tion was rendered desperate, by an unlucky proceeding 
«ome months ago at Windsor, which was a declaration of 
-war, too frank and generous for that situation of aifairs ; 
and I am told was not approved of by a certain great 
minister.* I't was obvious to suppose, that in a particu- 
lar, where the honour and interest of a husbandf were so 
closely united with those of a wife,t he might be sure of 
her utmost endeavours for his protection, although she 
neither loved nor esteemed him. The danger of losing 
power, favour, profit, and shelter from domestic tyranny, 
were strong incitements to stir up a working brain, early 
practised in all the arts of intriguing. ]S either is it safe 
to count upon the weakness of any man's undci-standing, 
who is thoroughly possessed with the spirit of revenge, 
to sharpen his invention : nothing else is required beside 
obsequiousness and assiduity ; which, as they are often 
the tnlente of those who have no better, so they are apt 
to make impressions upon the best and gi'catest miufh. 

* The lord treasurer. N. 

/ The Puke and Duchess of Somerset. ■!^. 
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It was uo small advantage to the designing party, thai 
since the adventure at Windsor, tlie person on irhom we 
so much depend,* was long absent by sickness; which 
hindered him from piu-suing tliose measures, that miou- 
ters are in prudence forced to take, to defend their coun- 
try and themselves against an irritated faction. The ne- 
gotiators on the other side, improved this favourable coo- 
jiuicture to the utmost ; and by an unparalleled boldne8B» 
accompanied witli many falsehoods, persuaded certain I 
lords (who were already in the same principle, but were 
afraid of making a wrong step, lest it should lead them 
out of their coaches into the dirt) that voting in appear- 
ance against the couit, would be the safest course to 
avoid the danger they most apprehended, which was that 
of losing their pensions ; and their opinions, when produ- 
ced, by seemingly contradicting their interest, have an 
appearance of virtue into the bargain. This, with some 
arguments of more immediate power, went far in produ- 
cing that strange unexpected tui-n we have so latelj 
seen, and from which our adversaries reckoned upon 
such wonderful effects; and some of them, particulai^ 
my lord chief justice, began to act as if all were already 
in their power. 

But allhough the more immediate causes of this de- 
sertion were what ] h ve above related, yet I am apt to 
think it would haidly have been ^tempted, or at least ij 
not have succeeded, but for a prevailing opinion, that , 
the church party and the ministers had different views, or 
at least were not so fn-ndy united as tliey ought to have 
been. It was commonly said, and I suppose not without 
some ground of truth, that many gentlemen of your club 
were diHConteuted to find so little done ; that the^thougbt 
j: loolicd as if the people were not in earnest; that thev 
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expected to see a thorough change with respect to em- 
ployments • and although evciy man could not be pro^ . 
vided for, yet when all places were filled with persons 
of good principles, there would be fewer complaintsrand 
less danger from the otlicr party ; that this change was 
hoped for all last summer, and even to the opening of 
the session, yet nothing done. On the other hand, it 
X9BS urged by some, in favour of the ministry, that it 
was impossible to find employments for one pretender in 
twenty; and therefore in gratifying one, nineteen would 
be disobliged; but while all had leave to hope, they 
would all endeavour to deserve : but this again was es- 
teemed a very shallow policy, which was too easily seen 
through, must soon come to an end, and would cause a 
general discontent, with twenty other objections to which 
it was liable : and indeed, considering the short life of 
ministers in our climate, it was, with some reason, thought 
a little hard, that those for whom any employment was 
intended, should by such a delay, be probably deprived 
of half their benefit ; not to mention, that a ministry is 
best confirmed, when all inferior officers are in its inte- 
rest. 

I have set this cause of complaint in the strongest light* 
although my design is to endeavour that it should have 
no manner of weight with you, as I am confident our ad- 
versaries counted upon, and do still expect to find mightr 
advantages by it. 

But it is necessary to say something to this objectiou, 
which, in all appearance, lies so Iiaid upon the present 
ministry. What shall I offer upon so tender a point:' 
how shall I convey an answer that none will apprehend, 
except those for whom I intrnd it ? I have often pilieJ 
the condition of great ministers, upon several accounts ; 
but never so much upon any, as when theit dut^ QWw^2^'5^ 
them to bear the blame and euvy ot ^cNaov^^. \w^ ^>nss:\v 
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xhey will not be answerable in the next world, thougS 
they dare not convince the present, till it is too late. 
This letter is sent you, gentlemen, from no mean hmd, 
ncr from a person uninformed, though, for il\e rest, as 
little concerned in point of interest for any change of 
minibtry, as most others of his fellow-subjects. I may, 
therefore, assume so much to myself, as to desire you will 
depend upon it, that a short time will make manifest, 
how little the defect you complain of ought to lie at that 
door, where your enemies would be glad to see you place 
it. The wisest man, who is not very near the spring of 
affairs, but views them only in their issues and events 
will be apt to fix applauses and reproaches in the wrong 
place ; which is the true cause of a weakuess, that I ne- 
ver yet knew great ministers without; I mean, their be- 
ing deaf lo all advice : for, if a person of the best undeis- 
standing ofTexS his opinion in a point where he is not mas- 
rer of all the circumstances, (which perhaps are not to be 
told) 'tis a hundred to one but he runs into an absurdity : 
whence it is, that ministers falsely conclude themselven 
to be equally wiser than others in general things, where 
the common reason of mankind ought to be the judges 
and is probably less biassed than theirs. I have knowi 
a great man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a point of 
•no importance, against the advice of every friend he ha4 
till it ended in his ruin. I have seen great abilities ren- 
dered utterly useless, by unaccountable and unnecessa- 
ry dela}', and by difficulty of access, by which a thou- 
sand opportunities are suffered to escape. I have ob- 
served the strongest shoulders sink under too great a load 
of business, for want of dividing a due proportion among 
otliers. These, and more that might be named, are v^ 
ry obvious failings, which every rational man may be 
allowed to disce^p, aa vfcW^ lament; and wherein the 
wisest minister mW i:ew\«i ^^n\^^ tewv^'^^^a. ^\ Vsfr, 
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[or understanding. But in those actions where ve are 
ot thoroughly informed of all the motives and circum- 
^ances, it is hardlj possible that our judgment should 
ot be mistaken. I have often been one of the compa- 
y, where we have all blamed a measure taken, which 
as afterward proved the only one that could possibly 
ave succeeded. Nay, I have known those very men, 
ho have formerly been in the secret of affairs, when a 
ew set of people hath come iu, ofTering their refinements 
nd conjectures, in a veiy plausible manner, upon what 
•^as passing, and widely err in all they advanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been given for com- 
laints that enough has not been done, those complaints 
lould not be carried so far, as to make us forget what 
ath been done ; which, at first, was a great deal more 
laii we hoped, or thought practicable ; and you may b^ 
ssured, that so mucli courage and address were not em- 
loyed in the beginning of so great a work, without a 
^solution of carrying it through, as fast as opportunities 
'ould offer. Any of the most sanguine gentlemen in 
our club, would gladly have compounded two years 
b;o, to have been assured of seeing affairs in the present 
tuation : it is principally to the abilities of one great 
erson, that you, gentlemen, owe the happiness of meet- 
ig together, to cultivate the good principles, and form 
ourselves into a body for defending your country, 
gainst a restless and dangerous faction. It is to the 
\me we all owe that mighty change in the most import- 
it posts of the kingdom ; that we see the sacred person 
f our pnnce encompassed by those, whom we ourselves 
ould have chosen, if it had been left to our power : and 
every thing besides that you could wish, has not been 
Itherto done, you will be but just to impute it to some 
)werful, though unknown impediments, wherein the 
ioistry is more to be lamented l\iwv \i\Mftfc^- ^n>^ 
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there is f^WH\ reason to hope, from the vigoroas proceed 
xnffs of the court, that these impediments will in a short 
time cfTectually be removed : and one great motive (o 
hasten the removal of them, will doubtless be, the reflec- 
tion upon those dangerous consequences, wbicli^ had like 
to have ensued upon not removing them l)efore. Be- 
silk's, after so plain and formidable a conviction, that 
mild and moderate methods meet with no other reception 
or return, than to serve as opportunities to the insatiable 
malice of an enemy ; po\\ er will awake to vindicate it- 
self, and disarm its opposcrs, at least of alloiTcnaftVC wea- 
pons. 

Consider, if you please, how hard beset tlic present 
ministry has been on every side : by the impossibility of 
oanying on the war any longer, without taking the moat 
desperate courses ; or of recovering Spain fix>ni the house 
of Boui'boD, although we could continue it many yean 
longer : by the clamours of a faction against any peace 
without that condition, which the most knowing among 
tlicmselvcs allowed to be impracticable ; by the secret 
cabals of foreign ministers, who endeavoured to inflame 
our people, and spirited up a sinking faction to blast our 
endeavours for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender; not to mention tlie danger 
they have been in, fi*oin private insinuations, of such a 
nature as it was almost impossible to fence against. These 
clouds now b^gin to blow over, and those who are at the 
helm, will have leisure to look about them, and complete 
Nrhatyet remains io be done. 

That coijfederate body, which now makes up tlie ad- 
verse party, consists of a union so monstraus and unna- 
tural, that in a litllc time it must of necessity fall to pieces 
Tlic dissenters, with reason, tliihk themselves betrayed 

* Hod Zi^e— a bad v>\it7vsu\ \\. ^\\om\v\V^— '■ ^V\s.\n. rvcre iikcly to 
h.ive ensued, &,c.'' ft. 
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and sold by their brethren. What they have been told, 
that the present bill against occaeional conformity was to 
prevent a greater evil, is an excuse too gross to pass : and 
if any other profound refinement ^ere meant, it is now 
come to nothing. The remaining sections of the party 
have no other tie, but that of an inveterate hatred and 
rancour against those in power, without agreeing in any 
other common interest, not cemented by principle, or per- 
■onal friendship : I speak particularly of their leaders ; 
and although I know that court enmities are as inconstant 
as its friendships, yet from the difference of temper and 
principle, as well as the scars remaing of former animosi- 
ties, I am persuaded their league will not be of long con- 
tinuance : I know several of tliem, who will never par- 
don those with whom they are now in confederacy ; and 
-when once they see the present ministry thoroughly fix- 
ed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a cold scent, 
or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party con- 
tinues in vigour, while they yet feel the bmisos of their 
fell, which pain them afresh since their late disappoint- 
ment, they will leave no arts untried to recover them- 
selves; and it behoves all, who have any regard for 
the safety of the queen or her kingdom, to join unani- 
mously against an adversary, who will return full 
firaught with vengeance, upon the first* opportunity that 
shall offer : and this perha^ is more to be regarded, be- 
cause that party seem yet to have a reser\"e of hope in 
the Birae quai'ter, whence their last reinforcement came. 
Neither can any thing cultivate this hope of theii-s so 
much, as a disagreement among ourselves, founded upon 
a jealousy of the ministry ; who Ilhink need no better 
a testimony of their good intentions, than the incessant 
rage of the party -leaders againet them. 

L 2 
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' There is one fault, iiliich both sides are apt to charge 
upon themsc^lves, and very generously commend their 
adversaries, for the conti-ary virtue. The tories ao- 
kno^vledge, tliat the wings outdid them in rewarding 
tlieir friends, and adhering to each other : the whigs air 
low the same to the tories. I am apt to think, that the 
former may a little excel the latter in this point ; for, 
doubtless, the tones arc less vindictive of the two ; and 
whoever is remiss in punishing, will probably be so in 
cewarding : although, at the same time, I well remember 
the clamours often raised during the reign of that party, 
against the leaders, by those who thought their merits 
were not rewarded ; and they had reason on their sidi^ 
because it is no doubt a misfeilune to forfeit honour and 
conscience for noUiiug : but siurely the case is very ^ 
fercnt at tills time, when^ whoever adheres to the ad- 
ministration, does service to God, his prince, and bb 
country, as well as contributes to his own private interest 
and safety. 

But if the whig leaders were more grateful in re* 
warding their friends, it must be avowed likewise, that 
the bulk of them were in general more zealous for the 
service of their party, even when abstracted from any 
private advantage, as might be observed in a thousand 
instances ; for which I would likewise commend them, 
if it were not unnatural for mankind, to be more violent 
in an ill cause, than a good one. 

The perpetual discord of factions, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our goveru- 
ment, have controlled many maxims among us. The 
court and country party, which used to be the old di- 
vision, seems now to be ceased, or suspended, for better 
times, and worse princes. The queen and ministry are 
at this time fully in lYve Vc\\^ Mwest of the kingdcoi,' 
and therefore the comiV ^vv^ ««vMi\sr5 -ax^ ^\ '^i^^^^^^aA 
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the vhigs, who originally were of the latter, are now of 
nellher, but an independent faction nursed up by the ne< 
cessities, or mistakes, of a late good, although unexpe- 
rienced prince. Court and country ought therefore to 
join their forces against these common enemies, until 
they are entirely dispersed and disabled. It is enougli 
to arm ourselves against them, when we consider that 
the greatest misfortunes which can befall the nation, are 
what would most answer their interest and their wishes ; 
a perpetual war increases their money, and breaks and 
beggars their landed enemies. The ruin of the church 
would please the dissenters, deists, and socinians, where- 
of the body of their party consists. A commonwealth, 
or a protector, would gratify the republican principles of 
some, and the ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an inferior 
nature, such I mean as I have already mentioned, 
should be carried so far as to give any ill impression of 
the present ministry. If all things have not bceo 
hitherto done as you, gentlemen, could reasonably wish, 
it can be imputed only to the.f^ecret instruments of that 
faction. The truth of this has appeared from some late 
incidents, more visibly than formerly. Neither do I 
believe that any one will now make a doubt, whether 
a certain person be in earnest, after the united and avow- 
ed endeavours of a whole party to strike directly at his 
head. 

When it happens by some private cross intrigues, that 
a great man has not that* power which is thought due to 
his station, he will however probably desu'e the reputa- 
tion of it, without which he neither can preserve the 
dignity, nor hardly go through the common business of 
his place ; yet is it that reputation to which he owes all 
the envy and hatred of others, as well as his own dis- 

i|uicts. Mean time, his ex^pecVii;^ bve,\i<^& \s££^xs^a ^ 

I. 3 
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their disappoiotmeDts to some deep design, t>r to his de-. 
feet of good will ; and Ills enemies are sure to cry up his 
excess of poAver, especially in those points vrhete they 
are confident it is most shortened. A minister, in this 
diflicult case, is sometimes forced to preserve his credit, 
by forbearing what is if i his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; or, per- 
ha[>R, for fear of showing an inclination contrary to that 
of his master. Yet all this while he lies under the re* 
proach of delay, unsteadiness, or want of sincerity. So 
that there are many inconveuienccs and dangers, either 
in discovering, or concealing the want of power. 
Ncitlier is it hard to conceive, that ministers mny 
liappcn to eulTer for tlie sins of their predecessors, vihb, 
by tlieir great abuses and monopolies of power and^^*^ 
favour, have taught princes to be more thrifty for the " 
future, in the distribution of both. And as in common 
life, whoever has been long confined, is very fond of his 
liberty, and will not easily endure the very appearance 
of restraint, even from those who have been the instru- 
ments of setting him free ; so it is with the recovery of 
power, which is usually attended with an undistinguish- 
ed jealousy, lest it should be again invaded. In such a 
juncture, I cannot discover why a wise and honest man 
should venture to place liimself at the head of aifairB, 
upon any other regard than the safety of his country, 
and the advice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from 
coming in. 

Upon tlie whole, I do not see any one ground of 6U&- 
picion or dislike, which you, gentlemen, or others who 
wisli well to their country, may have entertained about 
persons or proceeciiugs, but what may probably be mis- 
apprehended, even by those who think they have tlie 
-best information. T^ay, 1 >kUI venture to go one step 
farther, by adding, thai d.\iio>\^\\tEia.>| u^^Oofc \\>aj5sRsiwNsk 
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speak out upon this occasion ; jet -whoever will reason 
impartially upon the M'hole state of afTairs, must entirety 
acquit the ministry of that delay and neutrality, which 
have been laid to tlieir charge. Or, suppo^ some small 
part of this accusation were true, (which I positively 
know to be otherwise, whereof the world will soon be 
convinced) yet the consequences of any resentment at 
this time, must either be none at all, or the most fatal that 
can be imagined ; for, if the present ministry be made 
so uneasy, that a change be thought necessary, things 
will return of course into the old hands of those, whose 
little fingers will be found heavier than their prcdeces- 
' loins. The whig faction is so dextfii-ous at corrupt- 
^ and the people so susceptible of it, that you cannot 
ignorant how easy it will be, after such a turn of af- 
irs, upon a new election, to procure a majority against 
you. They will resume their power, with a spirit like 
that of Marius or Sylla, or the last triumvirate ; and 
those ministers who have been most censured for too 
much hesitation, will fall the first sacrifices to their ven- 
geance : but these are the smallest mischiefs to be ap- 
prehended fi-om such returning exiles. What security 
can a prince hope for his person, or his crown, or even 
for the monarchy itself ? He must expect to see his best 
fi'iends brought to the scaffold, for asserting his rights ; to 
see his prerogative trampled on, and his treasiu-e applied 
to feed the avarice of those, who make themselves his 
keepers; to hear himself treated ^\ith insolence and 
contempt; to have his family purged at pleasure by their 
humour and malice : and to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer than his ephori shall think 
fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such a 
change of alTairs, as that envenomed party is now pro- 
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jecting ; which wib best be prevented by your fiimly 
adhering to the present ministry, until this domestic 
enemy is out of all possibility c( making head any 
more. 
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.^*^ " The Conduct of the Allies,'* " Remarks on the Barritr 
Treaty," the '•Examiner," and the " Public Spirit of the Whigs," 
all conspire to lay open the secret springs of aflairs, not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout Euroi>e. The first of them particularly will be 
the basis for all who write the history of those times to bnild upon ; 
as it detects the artifices of the ministry, which the nation was at 
that time diverted from attending to by a course of victories ; and 
exposes the baldness of our general, that ought not to be concealed 
by his laurels. The author, being admitted to an intimacy with the 
kiew prime minister, received, no doubt, assistance from so able a 
friend ; and he tells us, he detained the publication of three several 
editions of this piece, that he might have all the advantage he could 
from his enemies. This tract, (which was written preparatory to the 
peace which the ministers were then concluding,) and the Remarks 
on the Barrier Treaty, contain the principal facts, which the author 
of John Bull has thrown into allegory ; and greatly illustrate that 
piece, of which indeed it is possible they were the ground-work. 

The purpose of this pamphlet was, to persuade the nation to a 
peace ; and never had any writer more success. The people, who 
had beep amused with bonfires and triumphal processions, and looked 
with idolatry on the general and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitrees of nations, were confounded between 
shame and rage, when they found that '* mines had been exhausted, 
and millions destroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandise the 
Emperor, without any advantage to ourselves ; that we had been 
bribing our neighbours to fight their owu quarrel ; and that amongst 
our enemies we might number our allies. That is now no longer 
doubted, of which the nation was then first informed, that the war 
was unnecessarily protracted, to fill the pockets of Marlborough j 
and that it would have been continued without end, if he could have 
continued his annual plunder. But Swift, I suppose, did not yet 
know what he has since written, that a commission was drawn, 
which would have appointed him general for life, had it not become 
ineffectual by the resolution of Lord Cowper, who refused the seal— 
Johnton. 

The uncommon pains which were taken by Dr. Swift in writing 
this panii lilet, will appear by an attentive perusal of his Journal to 
Stella, from Oct. 30 to Dec. is, incUtfive. N. 
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I CANNOT suiTicieDtly admire the industry of a sort 
of men, wholly out of favour inth the prince and peo- 
ple, and openly professing a separate interest from the 
bulk of the landed men, who yet are able to raise at this 
juncture so great a clamour against a peace, without 
oflTering one single reason, but what we find in their 
ballads. I lay it down for a maxim, that no reasonable 
man, whether whig or tory, (since it is necessary to use 
those foolish terms) can be of opinion for continuing the 
war upon the footing it now is, unless he be a gainer by 
it, or hopes it may occasion some new turn of alTairs at 
home, to the advantage of his party ; or, lastly, unless 
he be very ignorant of the kingdom's condition, and by 
what means we have been reduced to it. Upon the two 
first cases, where interest is concerned, I have nothing 
to say : but, as to the last, I think it highly necessary, 
that the public should be freely and impartially told, 
what circumstances they arc in, after what manner they" 
have been treated by those, whom they trusted so many 
years with the disposal of their blood and treasure, and 
what the consequences of this management are likely to 
be, upon themselves, and their posterity. 

Tliose who, either by writing or discourse, have un- 
dertaken to defend the proceedings of the late ministry 
in the management of the war, and of the treaty at Ger- 
truydenburgh, have spent time in celebrating the conduct 
and valour of our leaders and their troops, in summing 
up the victories tliey have gained, and the towns they 
have taken. Then they tell us, what high articles were 
insisted oa by our ministers, axxA \Y\o«^ q1 ^^^SK&ftR.- 
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rates, and vfhdii pains both ivere at in persuading France, 
to accept them. But nothing of this can give the least 
satisfaction to the just complaints of the kingdom. As 
to the war, our grievances are, that a greater load has 
been laid on us than was either just or necessary, or 
than we have been able to bear ; that the grossest im- 
positions have been submitted to, for the advancement 
of private wealth and power, or, in order to forward the 
more dangerous designs of a faction, to both which a 
peace would have put an end ; and that the part of the 
war which was chiefly our province, which would have 
been most beneficial to us, and destructive to the enemy, 
was wholly neglected. As to a peace, we complain of 
being deluded by a mock treaty ; in which, those who 
negotiated took care to make such demands, as they 
knew were impossible to be complied with; and 
therefore might securely press every article as if thej 
were in earnest. 

These are some of the points I design to treat of ia 
Vie following discourse : with several others, which I 
thought* it necessary at this time for the kingdom to be 
informed of. I think I am not mistaken in those facts I 
mention ; at least not in any circumstance so materia^ 
a$ to weaken the consequences I draw from them. 

Aften ten years war with perpetual success, to tell us 
it is yet impossible to have a good peace, is very sur- 
prising, and seems so different from what has ever 
happened in the world before, that a man of any party 
may be allowed suspecting,! that we have been either 
ill used, or have not made the most of our victories 

* * Which I thought,* &c. This lentence is bald in the expression, 
and badly arranged. It should run thus— of which I thought it 
neoessary at this time *■ that* the kingdom should be informed. S. 

f ' May be allowed nisfl^^ii^^ u \ua,f|rammatical, it should 
* tmy be allowed to suspect,^ &c« ^t 
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and might therefore desire to know where the difficulty 
laj. Then it is natural to inquire into our present 
condition ; how long we shall be able to go on at this 
rate ; what the consequences may be upon the present 
and future ages ; and whether a peace, without that im- 
practicable point which some people do so much insist 
on, be really ruinous in itself or equally so, with the 
continuamse of the war. 
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The motives that may engage a wise prluce or state 
in a war, I take to be one or more of these : either to 
check the overgrown power of some ambitious neigh- 
bour; \o recover what has been unjustly taken from 
them ; to revenge some injury they have received, which 
all political casuists allow ; to assist some ally in a just 
quarrel ; or, lastly, to defend themselves when they are 
invadod. In all these cases, the writers upon politics ad- 
mit a war to be justly undertaken. The last is^ what has 
been usually called pro aris etfocis ; where no expense 
or endeavour can be too gieat, because all we have is at 
stake, and consequently our utmost force to be exerted : 
and the dispute is soon determined, either in safety, or 
utter destruction. But in the other four, I believe, it 
wiD be found, that no monarch or commonwealth did 
ever eqgage beyond a certain degree; never proceeding 
so far as to exhaust the strengtli and substance of their 
country by anticipations and loans, which, in a few years, 
must put them in a worse condition than any they could 
reasonably apprehend from t^iose evils, for tlie prevent- 
ing of which they first entered into the war ; because 
this would be to run into real infallible ruin, only iu 
hopes to remove what mi^ht, perhaps, but appear so, by 
a probable speculation. 
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And as a war should be undertaken upon a just and 
prudent motive, so it is still more obvious, that a prince 
ought naturally to consider the condition he is in, when 
he enters on it ; whether his coffers be full, his revenues 
clear of debts, his people numerous and rich hj a long 
peace and free trade, not overpressed with many burden- 
some taxes : no violent faction ready to dispute his just 
prerogative, and thereby weaken his authority at home, 
and lessen his reputation abroad. For, if the contrary 
of all this happen to be his case, he will hardly be per- 
suaded to disturb the world's quiet and liis own, while 
there is any other way left of preserving the latter, with 
honour and safety. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon a just mo^ 
tive ; the next thing to be considered, i^ when a prince 
ought in prudence to receive the overtures of a peace ; 
which I take to be,' either when the enemy is ready to 
yield the point originally contended for, or when that 
point is found impossible to be ever obtained ; or when 
contending any longer, although with probability of gain- 
ing that point at last, would put such a prince and his 
people in a worse condition than the present loss <^ it; 
All which considerations are of much greater force, 
where a war is managed by an alliance of many confede- 
rates, which, in a variety of interests among the several 
parties, is liable to so many unforeseen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered which 
party has the deepest share in the quarrel : for although 
each may have their particular reasons, yet one or two 
among them will probably be more concerned than the 
rest, and therefore ought to bear the greatest part of the 
burden, in proportion to their strength. F(»r example : 
two princes may be competitors for a kingdom ; and it 
will be your interest to take the part of him, who will pro- 
bably allon* you good conditions ol \x%Afi, x»S^^x '^^si ^ 
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the other, who may possibly not. However, that prince; 
whose cause you espouse, although never^ so vigoroui^y 
is the principal in that war, and you, properly speaking, 
are but a second. Or a commonwealth may lie in dan- 
ger to be overrun by a powerful neighbour, which, in 
time, may produce very bad consequences upon your 
trade and liberty : it is therefore necessary, as well as 
prudent, to lend them assistances, and help them to win a 
strong secure frontier ; but, as they must, in course, be 
the first and greatest sufferers, so in justice, they ought 
to bear the greatest weight. If a house be on fire, it be- 
hoves all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench it ; but the owner is sure to be undone first : and 
it is not impossible, that those at next door may es- 
cape by a sliower from Heaven, or the stillness of the 
weather, or some other favourable accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not so immediately concerned 
in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so genei^ous as to 
contribute more than the principal party, and even more 
in proportion to his abilities, he ought at least to have his 
share in what is conquered from the enemy ; or, if his 
romantic disposition transport him so far, as to expect tit- 
tle or nothing from this, he might however hope, that the 
principals would make it up in dignity and respect ; and 
he would siurely think it monstrous to find them intermed- 
dling in his domestic affairs, prescribing what servants he 
should keep, or dismiss, pressing him perpetually with 
the most unreasonable demands, and at every turn threat- 
ening to break the alliance, if he will not comply. 

* Tliis phrase, in which the word, neveTf is improperly used in- 
stead of, ever, has been adopted by most writers; to show its absur- 
dity it will be only necessary to examine how the same tiling is ex- 
pressed in a different mode, as thus — howerer vigorously — ^how vigo- 
roasly Boever. How moik^trowa ^owld It appear to say, how never 
r^'orously! how vigorouaVy sot\cvw\ %. 
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!Prom these reflections updn i^ar in general, I descend 
to consider those wars whercii England has been enga* 
ged since the conquest. In the civil wars of the barons, 
as well as those 'between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, great destruction was made of the nobility and 
gentry ; new families raised, and old ones extinguished ; 
bat the money spent on both sides, was employed and 
circulated at home ; no public debts contracted ; and a 
very few years of peace quickly set all right again. 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatural re- 
bellion against King Charles I. The uFurpers maintain- 
ed great armies in constant pay, had almost continual 
war with Spain or Holland ; but, managing it by their 
fleets, they increased very much the riches of the king- 
dom, instead of exhausting them. 

Our foreign .wars were generally against Scotland, or 
France ; the first, being in this island, carried no money 
out of the kingdom, and were seldom of long continu- 
ance. During our first wars with France, we possessed 
great dominions in that country, where we preserved* 
some footing till the reign of Queen Mary ; and although 
some of our later princes made veiy chargeable expedi- 
tions thitlier, a subsidy and two or three fifteenths clear- 
ed all the debt. Besides, our victories were then of 
some use as wel] as gloiy ; for we were so prudent as 
to fight, and so happy as to conquer, only for ourselves. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of King Charles II. al- 
though begun and carried on under a very corrupt ad- 
ministration, and much to the dishonour of the crown, 
did indeed keep the king needy and poor, by discontinu- 
ing or discontenting his parliament, when he most needed 
their assistance; but neither leil any debt upon the nation, 
nor carried any money out of it. 

At the revolution, a general war broke out in Euro^^ 
ivhnein maoy prhices joined lu aWi^xie,^ ^?C\w?\,^\^^^^- 
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to check the ambitious designs of that monarch; aod 
here the emperor, the Dutch, aud England were princi* 
pals. Abuut this time, die custom first began among U8^ 
of borrowing millions upon funds of interest It was pre- 
teudetl, that the war could not possibly last above one or 
two campaigns ; and that the debts contracted might be 
easily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without bur- 
dening the subject. But tlie true reason for embracing 
this expedient, was, the security of a new prince, nol 
firmly settled on the throne. People were tempted to 
leud, by great premiums and large interest ; and it cou* 
cerued them nearly to preserve that government, which 
they had trusted with their money. The person'"' said 
to have been author of so detestable a project, lived to 
see some of its fatal consequences^ whereof his grand- 
children will not see an end. And this pernicious coun- 
sel closed very well with the posture of affairs at that 
time : for a set of upstarts, who had little or no part in 
the revolution, but valued themselves upon their noise 
and pretended zeal when the work was over, were got 
into credit at couri, by the merit of becoming underta- 
kers and projectors of loans and funds: these, finding 
tliat the gentlemen of estates were not willing to come 
into their measures, fell upon those new schemes of rais- 
ing money, in order to create a mouied interest, that 
might in time vie with the landed, and of which they 
hoped to be at the head. 

The ground of the first war for ten years after the 
revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to make 
France acknowledge the late king, and to recover Hud- 
son's Bay. But during that whole war the sea was al- 
most entirely neglected, and the greatest part of six mil- 
Jions annually employed to enlai^e the frontier of the 
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Dutch ; for the king was a general, but not an admiral ; 
and although King of England, was a native of Holland. 

After ten years fighting to little purpose, after the 
loss of above a hundred thousand men, and a debt re- 
maining of twenty millions, we at length hearkened to 
the terms of peace, which was concluded with great ad* 
vantages to the empire and Holland, but none at all to 
us ; and clogged soon after with the famous treaty of 
partition, by which Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, were to 
be added to the French dominions ; or, if that crown 
should think fit to set aside the treaty, upon the Spaniards 
refusing to accept it, as they declared they would to the 
several parties at the very time of the transacting it, then 
tlie French would have pretensions to the whole mon- 
archy. And so it proved in the event ; for the late 
King of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter- 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by other princes^ du' 
ring his own life, and witliout his consent, rather chose 
to bequeath the monarchy entire to a younger son of 
France; and this prince was acknowledged for King 
of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It must be granted, that the counsels of entering into 
diis war were violently opposed by the church-party, 
who first advised the late king to acknowledge the Duke 
of Anjou ; and particularly it is affirmed, that a certain 
great person,* who was then in the- church interest, told 
the king in November, 1701, that since his majesty was 
determined to engage in a war so contrary to his private 
opinion, he could serve him no longer, and accordingly 
gave up his employment; although he happened after- 
wards to change his mind, when he was to be at the 
head of the treasury, and have the sole management Df 

*Earlof feodolphin. H 
VOX. V, M 
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iiflfkirs at home, while those abroad were to be in the 
liaads of one,* whose advantage, by all sorts of ties, be 
was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war against France and Spain, 
made bj us and Holland, are dated within a few days of 
each otlier. In that published by the States, they say 
very truly, that they are nearest and most exposed to the 
fire ; that they are blocked up on all sides, and actually 
attacked by the Kings of France and Spain ; that their 
declaration is the effect of an urging and pressing neces- 
sity ; with other expressions to the same purpose. They 
desire the assistance of all kings and princes. Sic. The 
grounds of their quarrel with France, are such as only 
affect themselves, or at least more immediately, than any 
other prince or state ; such^as, the French refusing to 
grant tlie tariflF promised by the treaty of Ryswick ; the 
loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled in France, with 
excessive duties, contrary to the said treaty ; the viola- 
tion of the Partition Treaty by the French accepting the 
King of Spain's will, and threatening the States if diey 
would not comply, the seizing of the Spanish Nether- 
lands by the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
who, by permission of the late King of Spain, were in 
garrison there ; by which means that republic was de» 
prived of her barrier, contrary to the treaty of partition, 
where it was particularly stipulated, that the Spanish 
Netherlands should be left to the archduke. They al- 
leged, that the French king governed Flanders as his 
own, although under the name of his grandson, and sent 
great numbers of troops thither to fright them ;t that he 
had seized the city and citadel of Liege ; had possessed 
himself of several places in the archbishopric of Cologne, 

* Duke of Marlborough. II. 

f This the. author oi 3o\m ^u\\ ti)i\%'''' lt\^\\.vci^t\ie cliildreo out of 
fhcir bread audbuttev.'* H. Wi 
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and maintained troops in the country of Wolfenbutile, in 
order to block up the Dutch on all sides ; and caused his 
resident to give in a memorial, wherein he threatened 
the States to act against them, if they refused complying 
with the contents of that memorial. 

The queen's declaration of war is grounded upon the 
grand alliance, as this was upon the unjust usurpations 
and encroachments of the French king ; whereof the in- 
stances produced are, his keeping in possession a great 
part of the Spanish dominions, sei^ng Milan and the Spa- 
nish Low-countries, making himself master of Cadiz, ^c 
And instead of giving satisfaction in these points, his put- 
ting an indignity and affiront on her majesty and king- 
doms by declaring the pretended Prince of Wales King of 
England, Sic. Which last was the only persona) quarrel 
we had in the war; and even this was positively denied 
by France, that king being willing to acknowledge her 
majesty. 

I tliink it plainly appears by both declarations, that 
England ought no more to have been a principal in this 
war than Prussia, or any other power, who came after- 
ward into that alliance. Holland was first in danger, 
the French troops being at that time just at the gates of 
Nimeguen. But the complaints made in our declaration 
do all, except the last, as much, or more concern almost 
every prince in Europe. 

For, among the several pailies, who came first or last 
into tliis confederacy, there were few but who,* in pro- 
portion, had more to get or lose, to hope or tO|fear, from 
the good or ill success of this war, than we. The Dutch 
took up arms to defend themselves from immediate ruin ; 
and by a succcssfiil war, they proposed to have a laige 

* * There were few but who,' &c.— This is a bad mode of phraser 
ology, and should be changed to the following—* iVvwt ^^t^Ssew '^^ss>^ 
in proportioDf had not more to get or to \oce^^ ^. ^> 
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extent of country, and a better frontier against France. 
The emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of Spain, 
or some part of it, for his younger son, chiefly at the 
expense of us and Holland. The King of Portugal had 
received intelligence, that Philip designed to renew the 
old pretensions of Spain upon that kingdom, which is sup> 
r^mded by the other on all sides, except toward the sea; 
and could therefore only be defended by maritime pow- 
ers. This with the advantageous terms offered by King 
Charles, as well as by us, prevai ledwith that prince to 
enter into the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's tempta- 
tions and fears were yet greater : the main charge of 
the war on that side was to be supplied by England, and 
the profit to redound to him. In case Milan should be 
conquered, it was stipulated, that his highness diould 
have the Duchy of Montsen*at belonging to the Duke 
of Mantua, the provinces of Alexandria and Valen- 
cia and Lomellino, with other lands between the Fo 
and the Tanaro, together with the Vigevenasco, or in 
lieu of it an equivalent out of the province of Novara, 
adjoining to his own state ; beside whatever else could 
be taken firom France on that side by the confederate 
forces. Then he was in terrible apprehensions of being 
surrounded by France, who had so many troops in the 
Milanese, and might have easily swallowed up hb whole 
duchy. 

Ttie rest of the allies came in piu'ely for subsidies^ 
whereof they sunk considerable sums into their own cof- 
fers, and refused to send their contingent to the Empe- 
ror, alleging their troops were already hired by England 
and Holland. 

Some time after the Duke of Anjou's succeeding to the 
wjonarchy of Spain in breach of the partition treaty, ihe 
question here inEiig\?ixid ^^^a^^\«?^^\ \3aft 5^eac« should 
he contiHUcd, or a iwsw ^«t\i^^\s^- "Wtfss^. ^\ia ^^t^s. 
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for the former, alleged the debts and difficulties ii'e la- 
boured under; that both we and the Dutch had already 
acknowledged Philip for King of Spain ; that the incli- 
nations of the Spaniards to the house of Austria, and 
their aversion for that of Bourbon, were not so surely to 
be reckoned upon as some would pretend: that we 
thought it a piece of insolence, as well as injustice, in the 
French, to offer putting* a king upon us, and the Spa- 
niards would conceive we had as little reason to force one 
upon them : that it was true, the nature and genius of 
those two people diiTered very much, and so would pro- 
bably continue to do, as well under a king of French 
blood, as one of Austrian : but that if we would engage 
in a war for dethroning the Duke of Anjou, we should 
certainly effect what by the progress and operations of it 
ve endeavoured to prevent ; I mean a union of interest 
and affections between the two nations; for the Spa- 
niards must of necessity call in French troops to their as- 
sistance ; this would introduce French counsellors into 
King Philip's court, and this, by degrees, would habitu- 
ate and reconcile the two nations: that to assist King 
Charles by English and Dutch forces, would render him 
g|}ious to his new subjects, who have nothing in so great 
abomination as those whom they hold for heretics ; that 
the French would by this means become masters of the 
treasures in the Spanish West-Indies; that in the last 
war, when Spain, Cologne, and Bavaria were in our alli- 
ance, and by a modest computation brought sixty' thoii- 
sand men into the field against the common enemy f 

* * To offer putting' is ungrammatical ; it should bo—* io offer to 
put,' &c. or if in order to avoid the close conjunction of the two in • 
finitivc?, and tlie repetition of the particle * to,' the participial mode 
be preferred, it should be—* offer the putting of a king upotf 
us.' S. 
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'when Flanders, the seat of war, was on our side, and his 
majesty, a prince of great valour and conduct, at the 
head of the whole confederate army ; yet we had no 
reason to boast of our success : how then should we be 
able to oppose France with those powers against us, 
which would carry sixty thousand men from us to the 
enemy ; and so make us upon the balance weaker by 
one hundred and twenty thousand men at the foeginniogw 
of this war, than of that in 1688 ? 

On the other side, those, whose opinion, op some pd^ 
vate motives, inclined them to give their advice for enter* 
iug into a new war, alleged, how dangerous it would be 
for England that Philip should be King of Spain ; that 
we could hare no security for our trade while that king- 
dom was subject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preserving the balance of Europe, because 
the grandfather would in effect be king, w^hile his grand- 
sou had but the title, and thereby have a better opportu- 
nity than ever of pursuing his design for universal mon- 
archy. These, and the like arguments prevailed ; and 
so without taking time to consider the consequences, or 
to reflect on our own condition, we hastily engaged in a 
war, which has cost us sixty millions; and after repeat- 
ed, as wxll as unexpected success in arms, has put us and 
om* posterity in a woi-se condition, not only than any 
of our allies, but even our conquered enemies them- 
selves. 

The pai't we have acted in the conduct of tliia whole 
war, with reference to our allies abroad, and to a pre- 
vailing faction at home, is what I shall now particularly 
examine : where, I presume, it will appear by plain mat- 
ters of fact, that no nation was ever so long or so scanda- 
lously abused, by the folly, the temerity, the corruption, 
and the ambitiou ol iV.s» 4oTn^?k\hG t\it\a\fc^\ ^t txcated with 
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so much iosoleiice, injustice, and ingi*atitude by its 
foreign friends. 

This will be manifest by proving the.thiee following 
points : 

First, that against all manner of prudence or common 
reason, we engaged in this war as principals, when we 
ought to have acted only as auxiliaries. 

Secondly, that we spent all our vigour in pursuing that 
part of the war, which could least answer the end we 
proposed by beginning it : and made no efforts at all, 
where we could have most weakened the common enemy, 
and at tlie same tim^ enriched oui'selves. 

Lastly, that we suffered each of our allies to break 
every ailicle in those treaties and agi*eements by which 
they were bound, and to lay the burden upon us. 

Upon the first of these points, that we ought to have en- 
tered into this war only as auxiliaries, let any man reflect 
upon our condition at that time : just come out of the 
most tedious, expensive, and unsuccessful war, that ever 
England had been engaged in ;* sinking under heavy 
debts, of a nature and degree never heard of by us or our 
ancestors ; the bulk of tlie gentry and people, heai-tily 
tired of the war, and glad of a peace, although it brought 
no other advantage but itself; no sudden prospect of 
lessening our taxes, which were grown as necessaiy to 
pay our debts, as to raise armies ; a sort of artificial 
wealth of funds and stocks, in the hands of those, who, 
for ten years before, had been plundering the public ; 
many corruptions in every branch of our governments 
that needed reformation. Under these difficulties, from 
which twenty years peace and the wisest management 
could hardly recover us, we declare war against France, 
fortified by the accession and alliance of those powers I 

* ". I was then lean, being just come out of a fit of iUnefe." /o/ln 
£uU. H. 
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mentioned before, and which, in the former wai-, had b<cu 
parties in our confederacy. It is very obvious, what a 
change must be made in the balance, by such weights 
taken out of our scale, and put into theirs ; since it was 
manifest, by ten years experience, that France, without 
those additions of strength, was able to maintain itself 
against us. So that human probability ran with mighty 
odds on the other side ; and in this case^ nothing undes 
the most extreme necessity, should force any state to eiv 
gage in a war. We had already acknowledged Philip 
for King of Spain ; neither does the qucen^s declaration of 
war take notice of the Duke of Anjou's succession to that 
monarchy, as a subject of quarrel, but the French king's 
goyeming it as if it were his own ; his seizing Cadiz, Mi- 
lan, and the Spanish Low-countries, with the indignity 
of proclaiming the pretender. In all which, we charge 
that prince with nothing directly relating to us, except- 
ing the last; and this, although indeed a great af&ont, 
might easily have been redressed without a war ; for the 
French court declared they did not acknowledge the pre- 
tender, but only gave him the title of king, which was 
allowed to Augustus by his enemy of Sweden, who had 
driven him out of Poland, and forced him to acknowledge 
Stanislaus. 

It is ti-uo, indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by so ill a 
neighbourhood i?i Flanders, might affect us very Qiuch in 
the consequences of it ; and the loss of Spain to the house 
of Austria, if it should be governed by French influence^ 
and French politics, might, in time, be very pernicious ta 
our trade. It would therefore have been prudent, as 
well as generous and charitable, to help our neighbour ; 
and 80 we might have done without injuring ourselves ; 
for, by an old treaty with Holland, we were bound to 
assist that republic witli ten \.\\ou?»^.wd meiL, whenever tliey 
vcve attacked bv the Fiei\c\i: ^\v^^^ Vt^wjv \t^^\x >to 
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King of SpaiQ^s death, taking possession of Flanders in 
right of Philip, and securing the Dutch garrisons till 
they would acknowledge him, the States-general, by me- 
morials from their envoy here, demanded only the ten 
thousand men we were obliged to give them by virtue of 
that treaty. And I make no doubt, but the Dutch would 
have exerted themselves so vigorously, as to be able, 
with that assistance alone, to defend their frontiers ; or, 
if they had'been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
abhor dismembering their monarchy, would never have 
suflTered the French to possess themselves of Flandersi 
At that time tlicy had none of those endearments to each 
other, which this war has created ; and whatever hatred 
and jealousy were natural between the two nations^ 
would then have appeared. So that there was no sort of 
necessity for us to proceed farther, although we had been 
in a better condition. But our politicians at that time 
had other views ; and a new war must be undertaken, 
upon the advice of those, who, with their partizans and 
adherents, were to be sole gainers by it. A grand al- 
liance was therefore made between the Emperor, En- 
gland, and the States-general ; by which, if the injuries 
complained of from France were not remedied in two 
months, the parties concerned were obliged mutually to 
assist each other with their whole strength. 

Thus we became principal in a war in conjunction 
with two allies, whose share in the quarrel was beyond 
all proportion greater than ours. However I can see no 
reason, from the words of the grand alliance, by which 
we were obliged to make those prodigious expenses we 
have since been at. By what I have always heard and 
read, I take the whole strength of the nation, as under^ 
stood in that treaty, to be the utmost that a prince can 
raise annually from his subjects. If he be i<Qi<cc}^\s^ 
mortgage and bonrow, whetliei: uX YtfyoA at ^5toNi^^''>^.^^ 

M 2 
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not properly speaking his own strength, or that of the na- 
tion, but the entire substance of particular persons, -which* 
not being able to raise out of the annual income of his 
kingdom, he takes upon security, and can only pay the 
interest. And by this method, one part of the nation is 
pawned to the other, with liardly a possibility 'left of 
being ever redeemed. 

Surely it would have been enough for us to have sus- 
pended the payment of oiu* debts, contracted in the for- 
mer war; and to have continued our land and malt i«x, 
with those others which have since been mortgaged: 
these, with some additions, would have made up such a 
sum, as with prudent management might, I suppose, have 
maintained a hundred thousand men by sea and land ; a 
reasonable quota in all conscience for that ally, who ap- 
prehended least danger, and expected least advantage. 
Nor can we imagine that either of the confederates, when 
the war began, would have been so unreasonable as t6 
vefiise joining with us upon such a foot, and expect that 
we should every year go between three and four millions 
in debt, (which hath been our case) because the French 
could hardly have contrived any offers of a peace so 
minous to us, as such a war. Posterity will be at a loss 
to conceive, what kind of spirit could possess their an> 
cestors, who, after ten years sufferii^, by the unexampled 
politics of a nation maintaining a war by annually pawn- 
ing itself; and during a short peace, while they were 
looking back with horror on the heavy load of debts they 
had contracted, universally condemning those pernicious 
counsels which had occasioned them ; racking their in- 
yention for some remedies or expedients to mend their 
flattered condition ; I say, that these very people, with- 
out giving tliemselves.time to breathe, should again enter 
ifito Si more dangerous, c\v%.i^e^\e^%cvd extensive war, for 
^e 5ame, oi- perhaps a gce«A.e\ ^cwAol^ffli^^isA.^>^« 
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out any apparent necessity. It is obvious in a private 
fertune, 4hat whoever annually runs out, and continues 
tiie same expenses, must every year mortgage a greater 
quantity of land than he did before ; and as the debt 
doubles and trebles upon him, so does his inability to pay 
it By the same proportion we have suffered twice as 
much by this last ten years war, as we did by the foi^ 
mer ; and if it were possible to continue it five years 
longer at the same rate, it would be as great a burden as 
the whole twenty. This computation being so easy and 
trivial, as it is almost a shame to mention it, posterity 
will think, that tliose who first advised the war, wanted 
either the sense or the honesty to consider it: 

As we have wasted our strength and vital substance in 
^tbis profuse manner, so we have shamefidly misapplied it 
to ends, at least veiy difierent from those for which we 
undertook the war; and often to affect othen, which 
after a peace we may severely repent. Thw is the se- 
cond article I proposed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the whole 
force and expense of the war, where the enemy was best 
able to hold us at a bay ; where we could propose no man- 
ner of advantage to ourselves ; where it was highly im- 
politic to enlarge our conquests; utterly neglecting that 
part, which would have saved and gained us many mil- 
lions ; which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to pursue ; which would have soonest weaken- 
ed the enemy, and must either have promoted a speedy 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our 
constant success at a most prodigious rate, and reckon it 
infinitely greater, than in all human probability we had 
reason to hope. Ten glorious campaigns are passed; 
and now at last, like the sick man, we are just expiring 
with all sorts of good symploxiMi* l^kALXjci^ ^&^Sir«^^^. 
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this war suppose it would continue ten years, without er- 
pecting the successes we liave had ; and yet, at the same 
time, determine that France must be reduced, and Spain 
subdued, by employing our whole strength upon Flan- 
ders ? Did they believe the last war left us hi a condi* 
tion to ftirni^ such vast siippliee for so long a jaeriod, 
without involving us and our posterity in inextricable 
debts ? If, after such miraculous doings, we are not yet 
in a condition of bringing France to our terms, nor can 
tell when we shall be so, although we should proceed 
without any reverse of fortune ; what could we look foi; 
in the ordinary course of things, but a Flanders war of 
at least twenty years longer ? Do they indeed think, a 
town taken for the Dutch is a sufficient recompense to 
us for six millions of money ; which is of so little con- 
sequence to determine the war, that the French may yet 
hold out a dozen years more, and afford a town every 
campaign at the same price ? 

I say not this by any means to detract from the army, 
or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's lines, passing 
rivers, and taking towns, may be actions attended witli 
many glorious circumstances ; but when all this brings 
rio real solid advantage to us ; when it has no other end 
than to enlarge the territories of the Dutch, and to in- 
crease the fame and wealth of our general ; I conclude, 
however it comes about, that things are not as they should 
be ; and that surely our forces and money might be bet- 
ter employed, both toward reducing our enemy, and 
working out some benefit to ourselves. But the case is 
still much harder; we are destroying many thousand 
lives, exhausting our substance, not for our own interest^ 
which would be but common prudence; not for a 
thing indifferent which would be sufficient folly ; bul^ 
perhaps, to out o^wn destruction, whieh is peifect 
iffadpess.- We may Wvg Vo fe^ v\\&. ^^^xs ^l ^t& «^ti 
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valoui' more sensibly, than all the consequences we ima- 
gine from the dominions of Spain in the Duke of Anjou. 
We have conquered a noble territory for the States, that 
Avill maintain sufficient troops to defend itself, and feed 
many hundred thousand inhabitants ; where all encou- 
ragement will be given to introduce and improve manu- 
factures, which was the only advantage they wanted t 
and which, added to their skill, industry, and parsimony, 
will enable them to undersell us in every market of the 
world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according to the 
first stipulation, added to the quotas of the empe- 
ror and Holland, which they were obliged to Ornish, 
would have made an army of near two hundred thousand, 
exclusive of garrisons: enough to withstand all the 
power that France could bring against it ; and we might 
have employed the rest much better, both for the eoxn^ 
mon cause, and our own advantage. 

The war in Spain must be imputed to the credulity 
of our ministers, who suffered themselves to be per^ 
suaded by the imperial court, that the Spaniards were s& 
violently affected to the house of Austria ;* as, upon the 
fii*st appearance there with a few troops under the arch' 
duke, the whole kingdom wcAild immediately revolt. 
This we tried ; and found the emperor to have deceived 

* The impropriety of this phraseology will appear, if we change 
the arrangement of the members of this sentence, placing them in 
llieir natural order, as tUus — * that the Spaniards were so violently 
ufTcctcd to the house of Austria, as the whole kingdom would imme- 
diately revolt upon the first appearance there,' &c. — Here it is evi- 
dent that instead of the particle * as,' the conjunction, * that,' should 
be employed. * Upon the first appearance there,' &c. This part of 
£he sentence is also ungrammatical, and the whole might be changed 
llius— * that the Spaniards were so violently affected to the house of 
Austria, that the whole kingdom would immediately revolt, upon the 
first appearance of the archduke there, with a few troops under liU' 
OQUnaad/' {Sr 
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cither us, or himself. Yet tliere we drove on the war 
at a prodigious disadvantage, with great expense ; and 
by a most corrupt n^anagement, the only general,* who 
by a course of conduct and fortune almost miraculous,, 
had neai'ly put us into possession of the kingdom, was 
left wholly unsupported, exposed to the envy of his ri^ 
valSy disappointed by the caprices of a young unexpe- 
rienced prince, under the guidance of a rapacious Ger- 
man ministry, and at last called home in discontent. 
By which our armies, both in Spain and Portugal, were 
made a sacrifice to avarice, ill conduct, or treacliery. 

In common prudence, we should either have pushed 
that war with the utmost vigour, in so fortunate a junc- 
ture, especially since the gaining of that kingdom W9& 
the great point for which we pretended to continue the 
war ; or at least, when we had found, or made that de- 
sign impracticable, we should not have gone on in so ex- 
pensive a management of it ; but have kept our ixoops 
on the defensive in Catalonia, and pursued some other 
way more effectual for distressing the common enemy 
and advantaging ourselves. 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had we 
before us, wherein to employ the best of our strength, 
which, against the maxims of British policy, we suffered 
to lie wholly neglected ! I have sometimes wondered 
how it came to pass that the style of maritime powers, 
by which our allies, in a sort of contemptuous manner, 
usually couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind of the sea; and while some politicians were show- 
ing us the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or 
Naples, that the West-Indies should never come into 
their heads. With half the charge we have been at, we 
might have maintained our original quota of forty thou- 

*T/ieEarlofPeterboxow. H» 
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sand men in Flanders, and at the same time, by our fleets 
and naval forces, have so distressed the Spaniards, in the 
north and south seas of America, as to prevent any re- 
turns of money from thence, except in our own bottoms.. 
This is what best became us to do as a maritime power ; 
this, with any common degree of success, would soon 
have compelled France to the necessities of a peace, and 
Spain to acknowledge the archduke. But while we, for 
Vtn years, have been squandering away our money upon 
the continent, France has been wisely engrossing all the 
trade of Peru, going directly with their ships to Lima 
and other ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and 
silver for French goods of little value; which, beside the 
mighty advantage to their nation at present, may divert 
the channel of that trade for the future, so beneficial to 
us, who used to receive annually sudi vast sums at Cadiz, 
for our goods sent thence to the Spanish West-Indies* 
All this we tamely saw and suffered, without the least 
attempt to hinder it ; except what was performed by 
some private men at Bristol, who inflamed by a true 
spirit of courage and inditsty, did, about three years 
ago, with a few vessels fitted out at their own charge, 
make a most successful voyage into those parts ; took 
one of the Aquapulco ships, very narrowly missed of 
the other, and are lately returned laden with unenvied 
wealth, to show us what might have been done by the 
like management, by a public undertaking. At least we 
might easily have prevented those great returns of mo- 
ney to France and Spain, although we could not have 
taken it ourselves. And if it be true, as the advocates 
for war would have it, that the French are now so im- 
poverished, in what condition must they have been if 
that issue of wealth had been stopped ? 

But great events often tura upon very small circum- 
stances. It was the kingdbirfa \sus&OT^saL\i^^ ^^^^^^ssw 
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was not the Duke of Marlborough's element ; otherinse^ 
the whole force of the war would infallibly have been 
bestowed there, infinitely to the advantage of his coun- 
try, which would then have gone hand in hand with his 
own. But it is very truly objected, that if we alone 
had made sucli an attempt as this, Holland would^ have 
been jealous ; or if we had done it in Conjunction with 
Holland, the house of Austria would have been discon- 
tented. This has been the style of late years ; which, 
whoever introduced among us, they have taught our al- 
lies to speak after them. Otherwise it could hardly en- 
ter into any imagination, that while we are confederates 
in a war with tliose who are to have the whole profit, 
and who leave a double share of the burden upon us, we 
dare not think of any design (although against the com- 
mon enemy) where there i& the least prospect of doing 
good to our own country, for fear of giving umbrage and 
offence to our allies, while we are ruining ourselves to 
conquer provinces and kingdoms for them. I therefore 
confess with shame, that this objection is true : for it is 
very well known, that while the design of Mr. Hill's ex- 
pedition* remained a secret, it was suspected in Holland 
and Germany to be intended against Peru ; whereupon 
the Dutch made every wliere their public complaints; 
and the ministers at Vienna talked of it as an insolence 
in the queen to attempt such an undertaking; the failure 
of which (partly by tlie accidents of a storm, aad partly 
by the stubbornness or trcaclicry of some in that colony, 
for whose relief and at whose entreaty it was in some 
measure designed) is no objection at all to an enterprise 



* The expedition iu 1711, wherein Sir Hovenden Walker com- 
manded the fleet, and Mr. Hill the land forces, for the redocUon of 
India, and Canada, and regauiing the Newfoundland fishery, which 
the French had taken from us. 1^. 
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so well concerted, and with such fair probability of snc 
cess. 

It was something singular, that the States should ex- 
press their uneasiness, when they thought we intended 
to raake some attempt in the Spanish West-Indies ; be- 
cause it is agreed between us, whatever is conquered 
there, by us, or them, shall belong to the conqueror; 
-which is the only article that I can call to mind in all 
our treaties or stipulations, with any view of interest to 
this kingdom ; and for that very reason I suppose, among 
others, has been altogether neglected. Let those who 
think this a severe reflection, examine the whole manage- 
ment of the present war by sea and land, with all our 
alliances, treaties, stipulations, and conventions, and con- 
sider whether the whole does not look as if some parti- 
cular care and industry had been used, to prevent any 
benefit or advantage tliat might possibly accme to Bri- 
tain? 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies hste 
taught the same dialect to all tlie rest ; so that there is 
hardly a petty piince, whom we half maintain by subsi- 
dies and pensions, who is not ready upon every occasion 
to threaten us, that he will recall his troops (although 
they must rob or starve at home) if we refuse to comply 
witli hira in any demand, however unreasonable. 

Upon the third head, I shall produce some instances 
to show, how tamely we have suffered each of our allies 
to infringe every article in those treaties and stipulation^ 
by which they were bound; and to lay the load upon 

us. 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large subject, 
I shall take leave to offer a few remarks on certain ai^ 
tides in three of our treaties, which may let us perceive 
how much those ministers valued or understood the truQ 
interest safety, ox honour of ihck co>ix\Vr^ . 
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We have made two alliarices with Portugal, an offen- 
sive and a defensive ; the first, is to remain in force only 
during the present war; the second to be perpetual. In 
the offensive alliance, the emperor, England, and Holr 
land, are parties with Portugal: in the defensive only 
we and the States. 

Upon the first article of the offensive alliance, it isio 
be observed, that although the grand alliance, as I have 
already said, allows England and Holland to possess for 
their own whatever each of them shall conquer in the 
Spanish West-Indies ; yet, there we are quite cut out, 
by consenting tiiat the archduke shall possess the domi- 
nions of Spain, in as full a manner as their late King 
Charles. And what is more remarkable, we broke this 
very article, in favour of Portugal, by subsequent stipula- 
tions ; where we agree that King Charles shall deliver 
up Estremadura, Vigo, and some other places, to the 
Portuguese, as soon as we can conquer tliem from the ene- 
my. They, who are guilty of so much folly and contra- 
diction, know best, whether it proceeded from corruption 
or stupidity. ^ 

By two other articles ("besides tlie honour of being 
convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguese ships 
and coasts) we ai'e to guess the enemy's thoughts, and to 
take the King of Portugal's word, whenever he has a fan- 
cy that he shall be invaded. We are also to furnish him 
with a strength superior to what the enemy intends to in- 
vade any of his dominions with, let that be what it will. 
And until we know what the enemy's forces are, his Por- 
tugese majesty is the sole judge what strength is supe- 
rior, and what will be able to prevent an invasion ; and 
may send our fleets, whenever he pleases, upon his er- 
rands to some of the farthest parts of the world, or keep 
them attending u\>oii\v\& o^xi ca^s^ till he thinks fit to 
dxsiniss them. TYiea^ fte^Xs mxssXY^wfifc \ii^ ^^^^<^\&. 
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all things, not only to the king, but to his viceroys, ad- 
mirals, and governors, in any of his foreign domisions, 
when he is in a humour to apprehend an invasion; 
which I believe is an indignity that was never offered be* 
fcre, except to a conquered nation. 

In tlie defensive alliance with that crown, which is to 
remain perpetual, and where only England and Holland 
are parties with them, the same cafS; in almost the same 
words, is taken, for our fleet to attend their coasts and fo- 
reign dominions, and to be under the same obedience. We 
and the States are likewise to furnish them with twelve 
thousand men at our own charge, which we are constant^ 
ly to recruit ; and these are to bo subject to the Portu-i 
guese generals. 

In the inoffensive alliance, we took no care of having 
the assistance of Portugal, whenever we should be ia- 
raded ; but in this it seems we are wiser ; for that king is 
obliged to make war on France or Spain, whenever we 
or Holland are invaded by either ; but before this, we are 
to supply them with the same forces both by sea and land, 
as if he were invaded himself. And this must needs be 
a very prudent and safe course for a maritime power to 
take, upon a sudden invasion; by which, instead of 
making use of oui* fleets and armies for our own defence, 
we must send them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteentli article, we are told what tliis a*- 
distance is, which the Portuguese are to give us, and upon 
what conditions. They are to funiish ten men of war ; 
and when England and Holland shall be invaded by 
France and Spain together, or by Spain alone, in either 
of these cases, those ten Portuguese men of war are to 
serve only upon their own coasts ; where no doubt they 
will be of m%hty use to their allies, and terror to the 
enemy* 
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How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in either 
of these two alliances, is not very material to inquire, 
since they have been so wise as oever to ol?serve them ; 
nor I suppose ever intended it ; but resolved, as they 
have since done, to shift the load upon us. 

Lei any man read these two tn^aties from the begin- 
ning to the end, he will imagine that the'King of Portugal 
and his ministers sat down and made them by them- 
selves, and then sent them to their allies to sign ; the 
whole sph'it and tenoui* of them quite through running odIj 
upon this single point, what we and Holland are to do 
for Portugal, without any mention of an equivalent ex- 
cept those ten ships, which, at the time when we have 
greatest need of their assistance, are obliged to atteod 
upon their own coast. 

The barrier treaty between Great Britain and Hot 
land was concluded at the Hague on the 29th of Octo- 
ber in the year 1 709. In this treaty, neither her majes- 
ty nor her kingdoms have any interest or concern, fa^ 
ther than what is mentioned in the second, and the twen- 
tieth articles ; by the former, the States ar^ to assist the 
queen in defending the act of succession ; and by the 
other, not to treat of a peace, till France has acknow- 
ledged the queen, and the succession of Hanover, and 
promised to remove the pretender out of that king's do- 
minions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the safcij 
and interest of the States-general, that the protestaut suc- 
cession should be preserved in England ; because, such a 
popish prince as we apprehend would infallibly join with 
FraCnce in the ruin of that republic. And the Dutch are 
as much bound to support our succession, as they are tied 
to any part of a treaty, or league offensive and defensive 
against a common e\ic.my, '^V^wA ^\!tY separate benefit 
upon that con^VAeralioa. 'ftst TswC^^i^Vj \s» Nsn. Niss^ '^ 
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de possession of her kingdoms, and of the hearts 
leople ; among whom, hardly one in five thousand 
he pretender'*s interest. And whether the assist- 
the Dutch, to preserve a right so well establisi^ 
in equivalent to those many unreasonable exorbi- 
:cles in the rest of the treaty, let the world judge, 
in impression of our settlement must it give 
to see our ministers offering such conditions to 
tch, to prevail on them to be guarantees of our 
parliament ! neither perhaps is it right, in point 
y or good sense, that a foreign power should be 
n to confirm our succession by way of guarantee, 
y to acknowledge it ; othenvise we put it out of 
er of oiu" own legislature to change our succession, 
tlie consent of that prince or state who is guarantee, 
ch soever the necessities tif the kingdom nuy re^ 

\ the otlier articles, it is a natural consequence 
ist attend any treaty of peace we can make with 
; being only the acknowledgment of her majesty 
n of her own dominions, and the right of succes- 
our own law"s, which no foreign power has any 
e to dispute. 

ever, in order to deserve these mighty advantages 
e states, the rest of the treaty is wholly taken up 
tinj? Vthat we are to do for tliem. 
he i^-aiid alliance, wliich was the foundation of 
sent war, the Spanish Low-countries were to be 
ed, and delivered to the king of Spain ; but, by 
aty, that piiuce is to possess nothing in Flandei-s 

: the fire-t edition, this sentence was thus altered by Dr. Swift: 
er our posterity may hereafter, by the tjnranny aod oppres- 
iny succeeding princes, be reduced to the fatal necessity of 
; in upon the excellent happy settlement now in force." The 
or this alteration will appear in the postscript to this pam- 
lich is inserted in tljc present edVtion ^ l\i"tT>€»sCi^ crs^-^N ^"^ 
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during the war ; and after a peace, the States are to have 
the military command of about twenty towns, with their 
dependencies, and four hundred thousand crowns a year 
from the king of Spain, to maintain their garrisons. By 
which means, they will have the command of all Flan- 
ders, from Newport on the Sea, to Namur on the Maese, 
and be entirely masters of the Pais de Waas, the richest 
part of those provinces. Farther, they have liberty to 
garrison any place they shall think fit in the Spani^ 
Low-countries, whenever there is an appearance of war; 
and consequently to put garrisons into Ostend, or where 
else thoy please, upon a rupture witli England. 

By tills treaty likewise, the Dutch will in effect be en- 
tire masters of all the Low-countries ; may impose du- 
ties, restrictions in commerce, and prohibitions, at their 
pleasive ; and in tliat fertile country may set up all sorts 
of manufiactures, particularly the woollen, by inviting 
the disobliged manufacturers in Ireland, and the French 
refugees, who are scattered all over Germany. And as 
this manufacture increases abroad, the clothing people of 
England will be necessitated, Ux want of employment, to 
follow ; and in few years, by. the help of the low interest 
of money in Holland, Flanders may recover that bene- 
ficial trade which we got from them. The landed men 
of England will then be forced to re-establish the staples 
of wool abroad ; and the Dutch, instead of being only the 
carriers, will become the original possessors of those com- 
modities, with which the greatest part of the trade of the 
world is now carried on. And as they increase their 
trade, it is obvious they will enlarge their strengtli at sesi, 
and that ours must lessen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be subject to the like 

duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the Schelde, which 

is to be closed ou the side of the States : thus all other na- 

lipii3 are in effect ahviV o\xV liwxi Vx^is^^ V^ ¥landers. 
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Yet in the very same article it is said, that the States 
shall be favoured in all the Spanish dominions as much 
as Great-Britain, or as the people most favoured. We 
have conquered Flanders for them, and are in a worse 
condition, as to oiu* trade there, than before the war be- 
gan. We have been the great support of the king of 
Spain, to whom the Dutch have hardly contributed any 
thing at all ; and yet they are to be equally favoured with 
us in all his dominions. Of all this, the queen is under 
the unreasonable obligation of being guarantee, and that 
they shall possess their barrier, and their four hundred 
thousand crowns a year, even before a peace. 

It is to be observed that this treaty was only signed 
by one of our plenipotentiaries;* and I have been told 
that the otherf was heard to say, he would rather lose 
his right hand than set it to such a treaty. Had he spoke 
ttiose words in due season, and loud enough to be heard 
on this side the water, considering the credit he had 
then at court, he might have saved much of his country's 
honour, and got as much to himself; therefore if the re- 
port be true, I am inclined to think he only said it. I 
have been likewise told that some very necessary circum- 
stances were wanting in the entrance upon this treaty ; 
but the ministers here rather chose to sacrifice the ho- 
nour of the crown, and the safety of their country, than 
not ratify what one of their favourites had transacted. 

Let me now consider in what manner our allies have 
observed those treaties they made with us, and the seve- 
ral stipulations and agreements pursuant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, England, 
and Holland, we were to assist the other two toHs viribis 
by sea and land. By a convention subsequent to this 
treaty, the proportions, which the several parties should 

* Lord Tonrnshend. See John Bull. H. 
f Duke of Marlborough* H. 
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contribute toward tlie wali$%ere adjusted in the follow- 
ing manner : the emperor was obliged to furnbh ninety 
thousand men against France, either in Italy, or upon 
the Rhine; Holland to bring sixty thousand into the 
field in Flanders, exclusive of garrisons ; and we forty 
thousand. In winter, 1 702, which was the next year, 
the Duke of Marlborough proposed raising ten thousand 
men more by way of augmentation, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigour ; to which the parliament agreed, 
and the Dutcli were to raise the same number. Thb 
was upon a par, directly contrary to the former stipula- 
tion, whereby our part was to be a third less than theirs ; 
and dierefore it was granted with a condition, that Holland 
should break off all trade and commerce with France. 
But this condition was never executed ; the Dutch only 
amusing us with a specious declaration, till our session 
of parliament was ended ; and the following year it was 
taken off by concert between oui* general and the States, 
without any reason assigned for the satisfaction of the 
kingdom. The next, and some ensuing campaigns, far- 
ther additional forces were allowed by parliament for 
the war in Flanders; and in every new supply, the 
Dutch gradually lessened their proportions, although the 
parliament addressed the queen, that the States might be 
desired to observe them according to agi'eement ; which 
had no other effect, than, to teach them to elude it by 
making their troops nominal corps; as they did, by 
keeping up the number of regunents, but sinking a fifth 
part of the men and money ; so that now things are just 
inverted. And in all new levies, we contributed a third 
more than the Dutch, who, at first, were obliged to the 
•same proportion more than we. 

Besides, the more towns we conquer for the States, the 

worse condition we are in towai'd reducing the commoa 

t^hemy, and consec\\ie\iV\y o^\WL\.\!\a^«si^\A\ftlhe war. 
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Kor tliey make no scruple of employiug the troq)S of 
their quota toward gaiTisomog every toivD, as fast as it 
is taken; directly contrary to the agreement between us, 
by which all gai*risons are particularly ^eluded. This 
is at length arrived, by several steps, to suoli a hei^^t, 
that there are at present in the field, not so many forces 
under the Duke of Marlborougli's command in Flanders, 
as Britain alone maintains for that service, nor have been 
for some years past. 

The Duke of Marlborough, having entered the enemy's 
lines and taken Bouchain, formed tlie dedgn of keeping 
so great a number of troops, and particularly of cavalry, 
ill Lisle, Tomnay, Douay, and the country between, as 
should be able to harass all the neighbouring provinces 
of France during the winter, prevent the enemy fi^m 
erecting their magazines, and by consequence from sub- 
sisting their forces next q)ring, and render it impossible 
for them to assemble their army another year, without 
going back behind the Soam to do it. In order to effect 
this project, it was necessary to be at an expense extra- 
ordinary of forage for the troops, for building stables, find- 
ing fire and candles for the soldiers, and other incident 
charges. The queen readily agreed to furnish her share 
of the first article, that of the forage, which only belong- 
ed to her. But the States insisting that her majesty 
should likewise come into a proportion of the other aiv- 
ticlcs, which in justice belonged totally to them; she 
agreed even to tliat, rather than a design of this import- 
ance should fail. Aud yet we know it has failed, and 
that the Dutch refused theu: consent, till the time wa» 
past for putting it in execution, even in the opinion of 
those who proposed it. Perhaps a certain article in the 
treaties of contribution, submitted to by such of the 
French dominions as pay them to the States, was the 
piincipal cause of defeating tWs ^io\&c\.\ ^\T!tf:fc ^sofc ^jk^ 

VOL. V. IS 
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advantage to have been gained by it, liras, as before is 
mentioned, to have hindered the enemy from erecting 
their magazines ; and one article in those treaties of con- 
tributions is, that the product of those countries sYiall 
pass free and unmolested. So that the question was re- 
duced to this short issue : whether the Dutch should lose 
this paltry benefit, or the common cause an advantage 
of such mighty importance ? 

The sea being the element where we might most pro- 
bably carry on the war with any advantage to ourselves, 
it was agreed that we should bear five eighths of the 
charge in that service, and the Dutch the other three ; 
and by the grand alliance, whatever we or Holland should 
conquer in the Spanish West-Indies, was to accrue to the 
conquerors. It might, therefore, have been hoped, that 
this maiitime ally of ours, would have made up in their 
fleet, what they fell short in their aimy : but quite other- 
wise ; they never once furnished their quota either of 
ships or men ; or, if some few of their fleet now and then 
appeared, it was no more than appearing : for they im- 
mediately separated, to look to theiir merchants and pro- 
tect their trade. And we may remember very well, 
when these guarantees of our succession, after having not 
one ship for many months together in the Mediterranean, 
sent that part of their quota thither, and furnished no- 
thing to us, at the same time that they alarmed us with 
the rumour of an invasion. And last year, when Sir 
James Wishart was despatched into Holland to expostu- 
late with the States, and to desire they would make good 
their agreements in so important a part of the service ; he 
met with such a reception as ill became a republic to 
^ve, that was under so many great obligations to us; 
in shcvt, such a one, as those only deserve who are coi^ 
fent to take it. 
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It has likewise been no small inconvenience to lu, that 
the Dutch are always slow in paying their subsidies ; by 
which means the weight and pressure of the payment lies 
upon the queen, as well as the blame, if her majesty be 
Bot very exact. Nor will this always content our al- 
lies: for in July, 1711, the King of Spain was paid all 
his subsidies to the first of January next ; nevertheless 
he has since complained for want of money : and his se- 
cretary thj-eatened, that if we would not farther supply 
his majesty, he could not answer for what might happen ; 
although King Charles had not at that time one third of 
the troops for which he was paid ; and even those he had, 
were neither paid nor clothed. 

. I cannot forbear mentioning here another passage con- 
cerning subsidies^ to show, what opinion foreigners have 
of our easiness, and how much they reckon themselves 
masters of our money, whenever they think fit to call for 
it. The queen was, by agreement, to pay two hundred 
thousand crowns a year to the Prussian troops ; the States 
one hundred thousand; and the emperor, only thirty 
thousand for recruiting; which his imperial majesty ne- 
ver paid. Prince Eugene happening to pass by Berlin, 
the ministers of that court applied to him for i-edress in 
this particular; and his highness vciy frankly promised 
tiiem, that in consideration of this deficiency, Britain 
and the States should increase their subsidies to seventy 
thousand crowns more between them ; and that the em- 
peror should be punctual for the time to come. This 
was done by that prince without any orders or power 
whatsoever. The Dutch very reasonably refused con- 
senting to it ; but the Prussian minister here, making hid 
applications at our court, prevailed on us to agree to our 
proportion, before we could hear what resolution would 
be taken in Holland. It is, therefore, to be hoped, that 
his Prusnan majesty, at the end of liiift-^w^ V^^bsjOwc^^ 
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the same cause of complaint, which he had at the close 
of the last ; that lus militaiy chest was emptier by twen- 
ty tliousand crowns than at the time that war began. 

The emperor, as we have already said, was, by stipu- 
lation, to furnish ninety thousand men against the. com- 
mon enemy, as having no fleets to maintain, and in right 
of his family being most concerned in the war. How- 
ever, thb agreement has been so ill observed, that from 
the beginning of the war to this day, neither of the two last 
emperors had ever twenty thousand men, on their own 
account, in the common cause, excepting once in Italy ; 
when the imperial court exerted itself in a point they 
have much more at heart, than that of gaining Spain or 
the Indies to their family. When they had succeeded 
in their attempts on the side of Italy, and observed our 
blind zeal for pushing on the war at all adventures, they 
soon found out tlie most effectual expedient to excuse 
themselves. They computed easily, that it would cost 
them less, to make large presents to one single person, 
than to pay an army, and turn to as good account They 
thought they could not put tlieir affairs into better hands,* 
and therefore w isely left us to fight their battles. 

Besides, it appealed by several instances how little 
the emperor regaided his allies, or the cause tliey were 
engaged in, when once he thought the empire itself was 
secure. It is known enough, that he might Several times 
have made a peace with his discontented subjects in Him- 
gary, upon terms not at all unbefitting either his digni- 
ty or interest ; but he rather chose to sacrifice the whole 
alliance to his private passion, by entirely- subduing and 
enslaving a miserable people, who had but too much |;ro- 
vocation to take up arms, to free themselves from the 
oppressions under which they were groaning; yet this 
must serve as iin excuse for breaking his agreement, and 
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diverting so great a body of troops, which might have 
been employed against France. 

Another instance of the emperor's indifference, or ra^ 
ther dislike to the common cause of the allies, is the bu^ 
siness of Toulon. This desiga was indeed discovered 
here at home, by a person whom every body knows to be 
the creature of a certain great man, at least as much no- 
ted for his skill in gaming, as in politics, upon the base 
mercenary end of getting money by wjagers; which wsis 
then 80 common a practice, that I remember a gentleman 
in business, who having the curiosity to inquire how wa- 
gers went upon the exchange, found some people deep in 
the secret to have been concerned in that kind of traffic ; 
as appeared by premiums named for towns, which nobo- 
dy but those behind the curtain could suspect However, 
although this project had gotten wind by so scandalous a 
proceeding, yet Toulon might probably have been taken^ 
if the emperor had not thought fit, in that very juncture, 
to detach twelve or fifteen thousand men to seize ^Naples, 
as an enterpiise that was more his private and immedi- 
ate interest. But it was manifest, that his impeiial ma- 
jesty had no mind to see Toulon in possession of the al- 
lies; for, even with these discouragements, the attempt 
might yet have succeeded, if Prince Eugene had not 
thouglit fit to oppose it : which cannot be imputed to 
his own judgment, but to some politic reasons of his 
court. The Duke of Savoy was for attacking the ene- 
my as soon as our army arrived ; but when the Mare- 
schal de Thesse's troops were all come up, to pretend to 
besiege the place in the conditioti we were at that time, 
was a farce and a jest. Had Toulon fallen then into 
our hands, the maritime power of France would in a 
great measure have been destrt>yed. 

But a much greater instance than either of tlie -ore- 
gojDg, bow little the empetot legwcAfc^v&Qt^^st ^j^asx^?^ 
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after all \re had done to save his imperial crovo, and to 
assert the title of his brother to the monarchy of Spain, 
may be brought from the proceedings of that court not 
many months ago. It vas judged, that a war carried on 
upon the side of Italy would cause a great diversion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender part, and 
facilitate the progress of our arms in Spain, as well as 
Flanders. It was proposed to the Duke of Savoy to 
make this diversion, and not only a diversion during the 
summer, but the winter too, by taking quarters on this 
side of the hills. Only, in order to make him willing 
and able to perform this work, two points were to be 
settled : first, it was necessary to end the dispute between 
the imperial court and his royal highness, which had no 
other foundation than the emperor's refusing to make 
good some articles of that treaty, on the faith of which, 
the duke engaged in the present war, and for the execu- 
tion whereof, Britain and Holland became guarantees, at 
the request of the late Emperor Leopold. To remove 
this difficulty, the Earl of Peterborow was despatched to 
Yienna, got over some pai*t of those disputes to the satis- 
faction of the Duke of Savoy, and had put the rest in a 
fair way of being accommodated, at the time the Empe- 
ror Joseph died. Upon which great event, the Duke oi 
Savoy took the resolution of putting himself immediate- 
ly at the head of the army, although the whole matter 
was not finished, since tlie common cause required his 
assistance ; and that until a new emperor were elected^ 
it was impossible to make good the treaty to him. In order 
to enable him, the only thing he asked was, that he should 
be reinforced by the imperial court with eight tliousand 
men, before the end of the campaign. Mi. Whitworth 
was sent to Vienna, to make this proposal ; and it is cre- 
dibly reported thai Vie ^«ia eta:^^^tfc<L»\«j!Mer than fail, 
to offer forty thousand \io\Ma*a itJt \yv^TK«^t3k\^^5Rfc 
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eight thousand meo, if he found it was want of abilit7, 
and not inclination, that hindered the sending of them. 
But he was so far from succeeding, that it was said, the 
ministers of that court did not so much as give him an 
opportunity to tempt them with any particular sums; 
but cut off all his hopes at once, by alleging the impos- 
sibility of complying with the queen's demands, upon 
any consideration whatsoever. They could not plead 
their old excuse of the war in Hungary, which was then 
brought to an end. They had nothing to offer but some 
general speculative reasons, which it would expose them 
to repeat; and so, after much delay, and many trifling 
pretences, they utterly refused so small and seasonable 
an assistance; to the ruin of a project that would have 
more terrified France, and caused a greater diversion of 
their forces, than a much more numerous army in any 
other part. Thus, for want of eight thousand men, for 
whose winter campaign the queen was willing to give 
forty thousand pounds ; and for want of executing the de- 
dgn I lately mentioned, of hindering the enemy from 
meeting magazines, toward which her majesty was ready 
not only to bear her own proportion, but a share of that 
which the States were obliged to ; our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in the north and south parts of France 
are eluded, and the war left in that method, which is 
likely to continue it longest Can there an example be 
given in the whole cour^ of this war, where we have 
treated the pettiest prince, with whom we had to deal, 
in so contemptuous a manner ? Did we ever once consi* 
der what we could afford, or what we were obliged to, 
when our assistance was desired, even while we lay 
under immediate apprehensions of being invaded ? 

When Portugal cume as a confederate into the grand 
alliance, it was stipulated, that the empu*e, £nglan4 
and Holland, should each maintain four thousand m^u 
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of their own troops in that kingdom, and pay between* 
them a million of patacoons to the King of ^rtugal, fat 
the support of twenty-eight thousand Portuguese ; whidi 
number of forty thousand was to be tlie confederate ar- 
my against Spain on the Portugal side. This treaty 
was ratified by all the tliree powers. But in a short 
time after, the emperor declared himself unable to comr 
ply with this part of the agreement, and so left the two 
thirds upon us, who very generously undertook that 
burden, and at the same time two thirds of the subsidies 
for maintenance of the Portuguese troops. But neither 
is tlds the worst part of the story; for although the 
Dutch did indeed send their own particular quota of 
four thousand men to Portugal (which however they 
would not agiee to but upon condition that the other 
two thirds should be supplied by us) yet they never 
took care to recmit tlicm : for in the year 1 706, tlie Por- 
tuguese, British, and Dutch forces, having marched with 
tlie Earl of Gal way into Castile, and by the noble con- 
duct of that general being forced to retire into Valencia, 
it was found necessary to raise a new army on the Portu-^ 
gal side ; where the queen has, at several times, increased 
her establishment to ten thousand five hundred men ; and 
the Dutch never replaced one single man, nor paid one 
penny of their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish army on the side of Catalonia is, or 
ought to be, about fifty thousand men, exclusive of Por- 
tugal. And here the war has been carried on almost en- 
tirely at our cost. For this whole army is paid by the 
queen, excepting only seven battalions, and fourteen 
squadrons, of Dutch and Palatines; and even fifteen 
hundred of these are likewise in our pay; beside the 

* * Between,' can tiever be used with propriety, when referria^ to 
three parties •, it B\iwi\d\ie " ^mOTx^; ox "^ «.q\!iV«3x^i ,^ H. , 
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Slims given to King Charles for subsidies, and the main* 
tenance of his court. Neither are our troops at Gibral- 
tar included within this number. And farther, we alone 
have been at all the charge of transporting the forces first 
sent from Genoa to Barcelona ; and of all the imperial 
recruits from time to time. And have likewise paid vast 
sums, as levy money, for every individual man and horse 
so furnished to recruit ; although the horses were scarci& 
worth the price of transportation. But this has been al- 
most the constant misfortune of our fleet during the prc^ 
sent war; instead of being employed on some enter- 
prise for the good of the nation, or even for the protec- 
tion of our trade, to be wholly taken up in transporting 
soldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavana, Ulm, Augs- 
bourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for the enl- 
pcror : and by the troops we have furnished, the armies 
we have paid, and the diversions we have given to the 
enemies' forces, have chiefly contributed to the conquests 
of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recoveiy 
of the duchy of Modcna. The last emperor drained the 
wealth of those countries into his own coffers, without 
increasing his troops against France by such mighty 
acquisitions, or yielding to the most reasonable requests 
we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, -ifc 

have consented, by the barrier treaty, that all those 

which were not in the possession of Spain upon the 

death of the late Catholic king, shall be pait of the 

States' dominions ; and that they shall have the military 

power in the most considerable of the rest ; which is, in 

effect, to be the absolute sovereigns of the whole. And 

the Hollanders have already made such good use of 

their time, that in conjunction with our general, the op;- 

pressions of Flanders arc mud\ gt^^Vtt ^ii'axi ^n^x* 

n 2. 
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And this treatment, irhich we have received from out 
two principal allies, has been pretty well copied bj most 
other princes in the confederacy, with whom we have 
any dealings. For instance: seven Portuguese regi- 
ments, after the battle of Almanza, went off with the 
rest of that broken army to Catalonia; the King of 
Portugal said he was not able to pay them while they 
were out of his country ; the queen consented tlierefore 
to do it herself, provided the king would raise as many 
more to supply their place. Tliis he engaged to do^ 
but he never performed. Notwithstanding which, his 
subsidies were constantly paid him by my Lord Godol- 
phin for almost four years, without any deduction upon 
account of those seven regiments; directly contrary to 
the seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction shall be made 
out of those subsidies, in proportion ta the number of 
men wanting in that complement which the king is to 
maintain. But, whatever might have been the reasons 
for this proceeding, it seems they are abave the under- 
standing of the present lord treasurer f w ho, not enter- 
ing into those refinements of pajring the public money 
upon private considerations, haa been so uncourtly as to 
stop it This disappointment^ I suppose, has put the 
court of Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the 
price of forage, so as to force us either to lessen our 
number of troops, or to be at double expense in maio' 
taining them; and this, at a time whea their own pro- 
duct, as well as the import of corn^ was never greater ^ 
and Gi demanding a duty upon the soldiers' clothes we 
Carried over for those troops, which have been their sole 
defence against an inveterate enemy ; whose example 
might have infused courage, as well aa taught them di^ 
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cipline, if their spirits had been capable of receiving 
cither. 

In order to augment our forces every year, in the 
same proportion as those for whom we light diminish 
theirs, we have been obliged to hire troops from several 
princes of the empire, whose ministers and residents here 
have perpetually importuned the court with unreason- 
able demands, under which our late ministera have 
tliought (it to be passive. For those demands were ah 
ways backed with a threat to recall their soldiers; 
which was a thing not to be heard of, because it might 
discontent the Dutch. In the mean time those princes 
never sent their contingent to the emperor, as by the 
laws of the empire they are obliged to do ; but gave 
for their excuse, that we had already hired all they 
could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if^ according to what I have 
a/lirmed, we began this war contrary to reason ; if, as 
'the other party themselves upon all occasions acknow- 
ledge, the success we have had was more than we could 
reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, we have 
not made that use of it which in reason we ought to 
have done ; if we have made weak and foolish baigains 
with our allies ; suffered them tamely to break eveiy 
article, even in those baigains to our disadvantage, and 
allowed them to treat us with insolence and contempt^ 
at the very instant when we were gaining towns, pro- 
vinces, and kingdoms for them, at the price of our ruin, 
and without any prospect of interest to ourselves; if 
we have consumed all our strength in attacking the 
enemy on the strongest side, where (as the old Duke of 
Schombeig expressed it) to engage with France was to 
take a buD by the horns ; and left wholly unattempted 
that part of the war, which could only enable us to coih 

tioue or to end it ; if all tUs, I vKy^V^ ^ysx t»sft.^>^>ai^ 

« 3 
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very obvious question to ask, by what motives, or what 
management, we are thus become the dupes and bubbles 
of 'Europe ? Surely it cannot be owing to the stupidity 
arising from tJie coldness of our climate ^ dnce those 
among our allies, who have given us most reason to com- 
plain, are as far removed from tlic sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our present mi- 
sery, I am forced to speak with some freedom, I think 
it will requii'e no apology. Reputation is the smallest 
sacriAce those can make us, who have been the instru- 
ments of our ruin ; because it is that, for which, in all 
probability, they have the least value. So that in ex- 
posing the actions of such persons, I cannot be said, pro- 
perly speaking, to do them an injury. But as it will 
be some satisfaction to our people to know by whom 
they have been so long abused ; so it may be of great 
use to us, and our posterity, not to trust the safety of 
their country in the hands of those who act by such 
principles, and from such motives. 

I haye already observed, that when the counsels of this 
war were debated in the ate king^s time, a certain great 
man was then so averse from entering into it, that he 
iather chose to give up his employment, and tell the 
king he could ^erve him no longer. Upon that princess 
death, although the grounds of our quarrel with Fiance 
had received no manner of addition, yet this lord 
thought fit to alter his sentiments; for the scene was 
quite changed ; his lordship, and the family witli whom 
he was engaged by so complicated an alliance, were in 
the highest credit possible with tlie queen. The trea- 
surer's staff was ready for liis lordship ; the duke was to 
command the army ; and the duchess, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour she was possessed of to be always 
iiearest' her majesty's ^eraou ^ by which, the whole 
^wwer at home alid^bl09L(^viW!^<^\^^^w^3»^^\s;^^wlhet 
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farnilj. This was a prospect so very inviting, that to 
confess the truth, it could not be easily withstood by 
any, who have so keen an appetite for wealth or power. 
By an agreement subsequent to the grand alliance, wc 
were to assist the Dutch with forty thousand men, all to 
be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. So that 
whether this war was prudently begun or not, it is plain 
that the true spring or motive of it was, the a^rau- 
dizing of a particular family ; and in short a wan of the 
general and the ministry, and not of the prince or 
people ; since those very persons were against it, when 
they knew tlie power, and consequently the profi^ 
would be in other hands. 

AVith these measures fell in all that set of people, who 
are called the monied men ; such as had raised vast sums 
by trading with stocks and funds, and lending upon great 
interest and premiums ; whose perpetual harvest is war, 
and whose bencflcial way of traffic must very much 
decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upon us 
by the Dutch, which I have above deduced ; and under 
tliose several gioss impositions from other princes ; if any 
one should ask, why our general continued so easy to 
the last ? I know no other way so probable, or indeed 
so chantable to account for it, as by that unmeasurable 
love of wealth, which his best fiiends allow to be his 
predominant passion. However, I shall wave any thing 
tliat is personal upon this subject. I shall say nothing of 
those great presents made by several princes, which the 
soldiei-s used to call winter foraging, and said it was bet- 
ter than that of the summer ; of two and a half per cent, 
subtracted out of all the subsidies we pay in those parts, 
-vhich amounts to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of 
the grand perquisites in a long successful war, which 
are so amicably adjufeledbelwei:vvV\m«sA>Jstfi.^Na^K^- 
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But when the war wag thus begun, there soon fell in 
other incidents here at home, which made the continu- 
ance of it neceFsary for those, who were the chief 
advisers. The whigs were at that time out , of aU 
credit or consideration. The reigning favourites had 
always carried what were called the tory principles, at 
least as high as our constitution could bear; and most 
others in great employments were wholly in the church 
interest. These last, among whom were several persons 
of the greatest merit, quality, and consequence, were not 
able to endure the many instances of piide, insolence, 
avarice, and ambition, which those favourites began so 
early to discover, nor to see tliem presuming to be sole 
dispensers of the royal favour. However, their opposi- 
tion was to no purpose ; they wrestled with too gi*eat a 
power, and were soon crushed under it. For, those io 
possession, finding they could never be quiet in their 
usurpations, while others had any credit, who were &t least 
upon an equal foot of merit, began to make overtures to 
the discarded whiga, who would be content with any 
terms of accommodation. Thus commenced this solemn 
league and covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
with so much application. The great traders io money 
were wholly devoted to the whigs, who had first raised them. 
The army, the court, aud the treasury, continued under 
the old despotic administration : the whigs were received 
into employment, left to manage the parliament, cry down 
the landed interest, and worry the church. Mean time, 
our allies, who were not ignorant that all this artificial 
structure had no true fcMindatioQ iii the hearts of the 
people, resolved to make the best use of it as leug as it 
^ould last. And the general's credit bein^ raised to a 
great height at home, by our success in Flanders, the 
Dutch began the\i gi^dxi^ itnyositiona; letBeiuDg their. 
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quotas, breaking their stipulations, gaiiisoning the towns 
we took for them, without supplying their troops ; with 
many other infringements : all which were we forced to 
submit to, because the general was made easy; because 
the monied men at hooae were fond of the war ; because 
the whigs were not yet firmly settled ; and because that 
exorbitant degree of power, which was built upon a sup- 
posed necessity of employing particular persons, would 
go off in a peace. It is needless to add, that the em- 
peror, and other princes, followed the example of the 
Dutch, and succeeded as w^ell, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war to 
the mutual indulgence between our general and allies^ 
wherein they both so well found their accounts; to the 
fears of the moneychangers, lest their tables should be 
overthrown ; to the designs of the whigs, who appre^ 
bended the loss of their credit and employments in a 
peace ; and to those at home, who held their immoderate 
engrossments of power and favour by no other tenure^ 
than their own presumption upon the necessity of affairs. 
The truth of this will appear indisputable, by consider- 
ing with what unanimity and concert these several par 
ties acted toward that great end. 

When the vote passed in the house of lords against 
any peace without Spain being restored* to the Austriaa 
family, the Earl of Wharton told the house, that it was 
indeed impossible and impracticable to i*ecover Spain ; 
but however, there were certain reasons why such a vote 
should be made at that time; which reasons wanted no 
explanation : for, the general and the ministry having 
fefiised to accept very advantageous oflfers of a peace, 
after the battle of Ramillies^ were forced to take in a set 

* It should be— ^irithout Spain*8 being restored,* &e.— or, *withotit 
tim rctttoratioa of Spaki to tke Amtrian faouly.* S. 
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of men with a previous bargain to screen them from the 
consequences of that miscarriage. And accordingly, 
upon the first succeeding opportunity that fell, which was 
that of the prince of Denmark's* death, the chief lead- 
ers of the party were brought into several great employ- 
ments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear the 
tyranny and insolence of those ungrateful seiTants, who, 
as they waxed the fatter, did but kick the more : our 
two great allies abroad, and our stock-jobbers at home, 
took immediate alarm ; applied the neai'est way to the 
throne^ by memorials and messages jointly directing her 
majesty not to change her secretary or treasurer ; who^ 
for the true reasous that these officious uitermeddlers de- 
manded their continuance, ought never to have been ad- 
mitted into the least degree of trust; since what they 
did was nothing less than betraying the interest of their 
native country, to those princes, who, in tbeu' turns, 
were to do what they could to support them in power at 
home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there wag a conspiracy on 
all sidt^s to go on witli those measures, which must perpe- 
tuate the war; and a conspuacy founded upon the in- 
tei*est and ambition of each party ; which begat so firm a 
union, that, instead of wondering why it lasted so loofg, 
I am astonished to think how it came to be broken. 
The pmdence, courage, and firmness of her majesty, lu 
all the steps of that great change, would, if the particu- 
lai*s were tmly related, make a very shining part in her 
story ; nor is her judgment less to be admired, which 
dhected her in the choice of perhaps tlie only persons, 
who had skill, credit, and resolution enough, to be her 
instruments in overthi-owing so many difiiculties. 

* Prince George of 'Deiima.iV,\iw^^tA\ftQL>i^«!i ksis\R, >^, 
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Some would pretend to lessen the merit of this, by 
telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, t)ie oppression, 
the ingratitude of the late favourites toward their mis^ 
tress, were no longer to be borne. They produce in- 
stances to show her majesty was pursued through all her 
retreats, particularly at Windsor; where, after the ene* 
my had possessed themselves of every inch of ground, 
they at last attacked and stormed the (Castle, forcing the 
queen to fly to an adjoining cottage, pursuant to tlie ad- 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, ^ It is better to live on 
the house-top, than with a scolding woman in a large 
house.'' They would have it, that such continued ill 
usage was enough to inflame the meekest spirit They 
blame the favourites in point of policy, and think it 
Dotliing extraordinaiy, that the queen should be at the 
end of her patience, and resolve to discard them. But 
I am of another opinion, and think their proceedings 
were right For, nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits, as a continual chain of oppressions; one 
injur}^- is best defended by a second, and this by a third. 
By these steps, the old masters of the palace in Fi'ance 
became masters of that kingdom ;'^ and by these stepi^ 
a general during pleasiu'e might have grown into a gener 
ral for life, and a general for life into a king. So tliat I 
still insist upon it as a wonder, how her majesty, thus 
besieged on all sides, was able to extricate herself. 

Having tlius mentioned tlie real causes, although dif-* 
guised under specious pretences, which have so long 
continued the war, I must beg leave to reason a little 
with those persons, who are against any peace but what 
they call a good one ; and explain tliemselves, that no. 
peace can be good, without an entire restoration of 
Spain to the house of Austria. It is to be supposed, that 

• See the Tale of a Tub. H. 
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what I am to say upon this part of the subject, will 
liave little iofluence on those, whose particular ends or 
designs of any sort lead them to wish the continuance 
of the war : I mean the general, and our allies abroad, 
the knot of late favourites at home, the body of such as 
traffic in stocks, and lastly, that set of factious politi- 
ciansj who were so violently bent, at least upon clipping 
our constitution in church and state. Therefore I shall 
not apply myself to any of those, but to all others in- 
diiTerently, whether whigs or tories, whose private inte- 
rest is best answered by the welfai'e of their country. 
And if among these there be any who think we ought 
to fight on till King Charles be quietly settled in the 
monarchy of Spain, I believe there are several points 
which they have not thoroughly considered. 

For, first, it is to be observed, that this resolution 
against any peace i»ithout Spain, is a new incident, 
grafted upon the original quaiTcl by the intrigues of a 
faction among us, who prevailed to give it the sanctioa 
of a vote in both houses of parliament, to justify those 
whose interest lay in perpetuating the war. And as this 
proceeding was against tlie practice of all princes and 
states, whose intentions were fair and honourable ; so iB 
it contrary to common prudence, as well as justice, I 
might add that it was impious too, by presuming to con^ 
trol events which are only in the hands of God. Ours, 
and the States' complaint against France and Spain, are 
deduced in each of our declarations of war, and our 
pretensions specified in the eighth article of the grand 
alliance ; but there is not in any of these the least men^ 
tion of demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or of 
refusing any peace without that condition. Having 
already made an extract from both declarations of war, 
I shall here give a Vt^n&WtlQu of the eif^th article in 
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the grand alliance, which will put this matter out of 
dispute. 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 

ALLIANCE. 

When the war is once undeitaken, none of the parties 
shall have the liberty to enter upon a treaty of peace 
with the enemy, but jointly and in concert with the 
other. Nor is peace to be made without having first 
obtained a just and reasonable satisfaction for his Caesa- 
rean majesty, and for his royal majesty of Great Britain, 
and a particular security to the lords of the States-gene^ 
ral, of their dominions, provinces, titles, navigation, and 
commerce : and a suificient provision that the kingdoms 
of France and Spain be never united, or come under 
the government of the same person, or that the same 
man may never be king of both kingdoms ; and pai'ti- 
cularly, that the French may never be in possession of 
the Spanish West-Indies ; and that they may not have 
the liberty of navigation, for conveniency of trade^ 
under any pretence whatsoever, neither directly nor in* 
directly ; except it is agreed that the subjects of Great 
Britain and Holland may have iiill power to use and 
enjoy all the .same privileges, rights, immunities, and 
liberties of commerce, by land and sea, in Spain, in the 
Blediterranean, and in all the places and countries which 
the late King of Spain, at the time of his death, was in 
possession of, as well in Europe as elsewhere, as they 
did then use and enjoy ; or which the subjects of both, 
or each nation could use and enjoy, by virtue of any 
right, obtained before the death of the said King of 
Spain, either by treaties, conventions, custom, oi any 
otlier way whatsoever. 
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Here we gee the demands intended to be insisted on 
by the allies upon any treaty of peace, are, a just and 
reasonable satisfaction for the emperor and King of Great 
Britsdn, a security to the States-genei-al for their domi- 
nions, Szc. and a sufficient provision that France and 
Spain be never united under the same man,~as king of 
both kingdoms. The rest relates to the liberty of trade 
and commerce for us and the Dutcli ; but not a syllable 
of engaging to dispossess the Duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of no peace 
without Spain, was first introduced, and at last prevailed 
among us, we must begin a great deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will ia 
favour of the Duke of Anjou ; for this naturally led 
the Spaniai'ds to receive a prince supported by a great 
power, whose interest, as well as afTection, engaged them 
to preserve the monarchy entire, rather than to oppose 
him in favour of another family, who must expect as- 
astance from a number of confederates, whose principal 
members had already disposed of what did uot belong 
to them, and by a previous treaty parcelled out the 
monarchy of Spain. 

Thus the Duke of Anjou got into the full possessioir 
of all the kingdoms and states belonging to that mo^ 
nai-chy, as well in the old world as the new. And what- 
ever the house of Austria pretended from their memo- 
rials to us and the States, it was at that time but too 
apparent, that the inclinations of the Spaniards were on 
the duke's side. 

However, a war was resolved on ; and, in ord^r to 
carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliance fonned, 
wherein the ends proposed to be obtained are plaiulj 
and distinctly laid down, as I have ali'eady quoted 
them. It pleased GoA, m IW c^surse of this war, to 
bJcss the arms ot \\\^ ^lii^'e^ V\NXx\:^\s\^^^ii^^«iw:^^^ 
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by ^vhich we were soon put into a condition of demand- 
ing and expecting such terms of a peace, as we propo- 
sed to ourselves when we began the war. But instead 
of this, our victories only served to lead us on to farther 
visionary prospects ; advantage was taken of the san- 
guine temper which so many successes had wrought the 
nation up to ; new romantic views were proposed, and 
the old, reasonable, sober design was forgot. 

This was the artifice of those here, who were sure to 
grow richer, as the public became poorer ; and who, 
after/the resolution which the two houses were prevail- 
ed upon to make, might have carried on the war with 
safety to themselves, till malt and land were mortgaged, 
till a general excise was established, and the dixidme 
denier raised by collectors in red coats. And this was 
just the circumstance, which it suited their interests to 
be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme with 
reason ; since, whatever would be obtained by the blood 
and treasure of othei-s, was to accrue to that family, 
while they only lent then* name to the cause. 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown resty under 
their burden ; but care was likewise taken of that by a 
barrier-treaty made with the States, which deserves such 
epithets as I care not to bestow ; but may perhaps con- 
sider it, at a proper occasion, in a discourse by itself.^ 

By this treaty the condition of the war with respect 
to the Dutch was widely altered ; they fought no longer 
for security, but for grandeur ; and we, instead of labour- 
ing to make them safe, must beggar ourselves to make 
tliem formidable. 

Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of Gertruy- 
dcnburg, we could have been satisfied with such terms 

* Which Discourse begins the sixth vdiume, N. 
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of a peace, as we proposed to ourselves by the grand alB- 
ance, the French would not hare allowed them ? It is 
plain they offered many more, and much greater, than 
ever we thought to insist on when the war began ; and 
they had reason to grant, as well as we to demand them, 
since conditions of peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But surely there is some measure to be observed 
in this ; those who have defended the proceedings of our 
negotiators at the treaty of Gertruy denburg, dwell very 
much upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring to 
work the French up to their demands ; but say nothing to 
justify those demands, or the probability that France 
would ever accept them. Some of the articles in that 
treaty were so extravagant, that in all human probability 
we could not have obtained them by a successful war of 
forty years. One of them was inconsistent with common 
reason ; wherein the confederates reserved to themselves 
full liberty of demanding what farther conditions they 
should thjnk fit ; and in the mean time France was to de- 
liver up several of their strongest towns in a month. 
These articles were very gravely signed by our pleni- 
potentiaries, and those of Holland ; but not by the French, 
although it ought to have been done interchangeably ; 
nay, they were brought over by the secretary of the em- 
bassy ; and the ministers here prevailed on the queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one part had 
signed. This was an absurdity in form as well as in 
i*eason ; because the usual form of a ratification is with 
a preamble, showing, that whereas our ministers, and 
those of the allies, and of the enemy, have signed, Sx. 
we ratify, Ac. The person* who brought over the 
articles said in all companies (and perhaps believed) that 
it was a pity we had not demanded more ; for the French 

* Horatio W a\\«\e, ^wiT^Jary to IKat embasiy. H. 
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yfeve in a disposition to refuse us nothing we would ask. 
One of our plenipotentiaries affected to have the same 
concern; and particularly that we had not obtained 
some farther security for the empire on the Upper Rhine. 
What could be the design of all this grimace but to , 
amuse the people, and to raise stocks for their friends in 
the secret to s^^ll to advantage ? I have too great a re- 
ject for the abilities of tliose who acted in this negotia- 
tion, to believe they hoped for any other issue from it, 
than what we found by the event. Give me leave td 
suppose the continuance of the war was the thing at heart 
among those in power, both abroad and at home ; and 
then I can easily show the consistency of their proceed- 
ings, otherwise they are wholly unaccountable and ab- 
surd. Did those who insisted on such wild demands ever 
intend a peace ? did tliey really think that going on with 
the war was more eligible for their country tlian the least 
abatement of those conditions ? was the smallest of them 
worth six millions a year, and a hunch'ed thousand men's 
lives ? was there no way to provide for the safety of 
Britain, or the security of its trade, but by the French 
king turning his arms to beat his grandson out of Spain ? 
If these able statesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they made the pretence of the war's begin- 
DiDg,* as well as continuance ; why did they so neglect 
it in those very preUminaries, where the enemy made 
so many concessions, and where all that related to the 
advantage of Holland, or tlie other confederates, was ex- 
pressly settled ? But whatever concerned us, was to be 
left to a general treaty ; no tariff agreed on with France 
cm:' the Low-countries, only the Schelde was to remain shut, 

* Thii sentence is badly arranged, and may be thus amended 
—* If these able statesmen irerc so truly concerned for our trade, 
which they made the pretence of the beginning, as well as continu- 
«ncc of the war, why did they,' &c. S. 
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\^'hich must have ruined our commerce iirith Antwery. 
Our trade vitli Spain ivas referred the same way ; but tlus 
they i¥ill pretend to be of no consequence, because that 
kingdom was to be under the house of Austiia, and we 
had ah^ady made a treaty with King Charles. I have 
indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhope with 
that prince, for settling our commerce with Spain : but 
whatever it were» there was another between us and Hol- 
land, which went hand in hand with it ; I mean that of 
barrier, wherein a clause was inserted, by which all ad- 
yautages proposed for Britain, are to be in conunon with 
Holland. 

Another point, which I doubt tliose have not consider- 
ed who are against any peace without Spain, is, tliat the 
face of aflfairs in Cluistendom, since the emperor's death, 
has b(;en very much changed. By this accident, the 
views and interests of several princes and states in the 
alliance have taken a new turn, and I believe it will be 
found that ours ought to do so too. We have sufficient- 
ly blundered once already, by changing our measures 
\dth regard to a peace, while our affairs continued in the 
same posture ; and it will be too much in conscience to 
blunder again, by not changing the first, when the others 
are so much altered. 

To have a prince of tlie Austrian family on the throne 
of Spain, is undoubtedly more desirable than one of the 
house of Bourbon : but to have the empire and Spadish 
monarchy united in the same person, is a dreadfid con- 
sideration, and direct!)^ opposite to that wise princip) oa 
which the eighth article of the alliance is founded. ' 

To this perha])s it will be objected, thai thp ::.>t:)Ieut 
character of the Austrian princes, the wretchcvl i roupiny ' 
of that government, the want of a naval foit e, thereirdte 
distauccs of their several territories from e^ch jtber, 
ivoiild never suffer 3i\i tTtv.^etwc, ^ihou^jh at t^c same 
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time KiDg of Spain, to become formidable : oq the coa- 
trary, that his dependence must continually be on Great 
Britain; and the advantages of trade, by a peace found- 
ed upon that condition, would soon make us amends for 
all the expenses of the war. 

In answer to this, let us consider the circumstances we 
must be in, before such a peace could be obtained) if it 
were at all practicable. We must become not only poor 
for the present, but reduced by farther mortgages to a 
state of beggary for endless years to come. Compare such 
a weak condition as this, with so great an accession of 
strength to Austria ; and then determine how much ao 
emperor, in such a state of affairs, would either fear or 
need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is not formed between 
a prince of the house of Austria, Emperor and King of 
Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon family. King of 
France and Spain ; but between a prince of the latter, 
only King of Spain, and one of the former, uniting both 
crowns in his own peison. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when we arc 
no longer wanted ? Has all that we have hitherto done 
for the imj^crial family been taken as a favour, or only 
received as the due of the augttstissima casa ? 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre of land, 
the least article of strained, and even usurped prerogative, 
to resettle the minds of those princes in the alliance, who 
are alarmed at the consequences of this turn of affairs, 
occasioned by the emperor's death ? We are assured it 
never will. Do we then imagine that those princes who 
dread the overgrown power of tlie Austrian, as much 
as that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our al- 
liance, upon a 8}'stcm contraiy to that which they en- 
gage with us upon ? For instance : what can the IKsk& 
of Savoy expect in such a case^ WifiV \ka\vaN^ ^\s^ 
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choice Irfl liim, but that of bein^ a slave and a firontier 
to France; or a vassal, in the utmost extent of the word, 
to ihe imperial court ? Will he not, therefore, of the tvo 
evils, choose the least ; by submitting to a master who 
has no immediate claim upon him, and to whose family 
he is nearly allied ; rather than to another, who has al- 
ready revived several claims upou him, and threatens to 
revive more ? 

ISoY are the Dutch more inclined than the rest of Eu- 
rope, that the empire and Spain should be united in King 
Charles, whatever they may now pretend. On the con- 
trar}', it is known to several pei-sons, that upon the death 
of the lat(* Emperor Joseph, tlie States resolved that those 
two powers should not be joined in the same person ; and 
this they determined as a fundamental maxim by which 
they intended to proceed. So that Spain was first given 
up by them ; and since they maintain no troops in that 
kingdom, it sliould seem that they understand the Duke 
of Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, if they be such as no way find their private ac- 
count by the war, may perhaps change their sentimentc^ 
if they will reflect a little upon our present condition. 

I had two reasons for not sooner publishing this dis- 
course; the fh'st was, because I would giv^ way to 
others, who might argue very well upon the same sub- 
ject from general topics and reason, although they might 
be ignorant of several facts, which I had tlie opportuni- 
ty to know. The second was, because I found it would 
be nccegsary, in the course of this argument, to say some- 
thing of the state to which the war has reduced us; at 
the same time I knew, that such a discovery ought to be 
made as late as possible, and at another juncture would 
Doi only be very mdVgcie^t^ \avsi\. toi^ht perhaps be dao- 
gerou;;. 
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It is the folly of too many to mistake the echo of a 
London cofTee-houge, for the voice of the kingdom. The 
city coffee-houses liave been for some years filled with 
people, whose fortunes depend upon the Bank, East-In- 
dia, or some other stock. Every new fund to these, is 
like a new mortgage to a usurer, whose compassion for a 
young heir, is exactly the same with that of a stockjob- 
ber to the ]ande<i gentry. At the court end of the town, 
the like places of resort are frequented either by men out 
of place, and consequently enemies to the present minis- 
tiy, or by officers of the army : no wonder then if the 
l^neral cry, in all such meetings, be against any peace, 
cither with Spain or without ; which, in other words, is 
no more than this ; that discontented men desire another 
change of ministry ; that soldiers would be glad to keep 
their commissions ; and that the creditors have money 
still, and would have the debtors borrow on at the old 
extoi-ting rate, while they have any security to give. 

r^'ow to give the most ignorant reader some idea of 
our present circumstances, without troubling him or my- 
self with computations in form ; every body knows that 
our land and malt tax amount annually to about two mil- 
lions and a half. All other branches of the revenue are 
mortgaged to pay interest for what we have already bor- 
rowed. The yearly charge of the war is usually about 
aix millions : to make up which sum, we are forced to 
take up, on the credit of new funds, about three millions 
and a half. This last year, the computed charge of the 
war came to above a million more than all the funds the 
parliament could contrive were sufficient to pay interest 
for ; and so we have been forced to divide a deficiency 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds, among the several 
branches of our expense. This is a demonstration that if 
the war be to last another campaign, it will he im^Qw&^lit 
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to find fuDdfl for supplying it, vrithout mortgaging the 
malt tax, or by some other method equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this viutcr, we are then to cod- 
alder what circumstances we shall be in toward paying a 
debt of about fifty millions, which is a fourth part of the 
purchase of the whole island if it were to be sold. 

Toward clearing ourselves of this monstrous incum- 
brance, some of these annuities will expire, or pay off the 
principal in tliirly, forty, or a hundred years ; the bulk of 
the debt must be lessened gradually by the best manage- 
meut we can, out of what will remain of Uie land and 
malt taxes, after paying guards and garrisons, and main- 
taining and supplying our fleet in the time pf peace. I 
have not skill enough to compare what will be left, after 
these ncccssar}' charges, toward annually clearing so vast' 
a debt : but believe it must be ver}' little ; however, it is 
plain that both these taxes must be continued, as well for 
supporting the government, as because we have no other 
means for paying off the principaL And so likewise must 
all the other funds remain for paying tlie interest. How 
long a time this must require, how steady an administra- 
tion, and how widisturbed a state of affairs both at home 
and abroad, let otliei*s determine. 

However, some people think all this very reasonable; 
and that since the struggle has been for peace and safety, 
posterity, which is to partake of the benefit, ought to 
share in the expense: as if at the breaking out of this 
war, there had been such a conjuncture of affairs, as ne- 
ver happened before, nor would ever happen again. It 
is wonderful that our ancestors, in all their wars, should 
never fall under such a necessity : tliat we meet no ex- 
amples of it in Greece and Rome; that no otiier nation 
in Eiu:oi)e ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 
about a hundred and \?R€.\iVy years ago, when they drew 
I upon themselves b7 l\\e\c Q^\\lQ'^y^^\A\«s^'wS5aftd 
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for it ever since ; no doubt we shall teach posterity msr 
dom, but they will be apt to think the purchase too dear^ 
and I wish they may stand to the bargain we have made 
in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, and to 
hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; but 
how to ensure peace for any term of years, is difficult 
enough to apprehend. Will human nature ever cease 
lo have the same passions ; princes to entertain designs 
of interest or ambition ; and occasions of quarrel to arise ^ 
May not we ourselves, by the variety of events and in. 
oidents which happen in the world, be under a neces- 
sity of recovering towns, out of the very hands of tliose, 
for whom we are now mining our country to take them ? 
r^either can it be said, that those states, with whom we 
may probably differ, will be in as bad a condition as our- 
selves; for by the circumstances of our situation, and 
the impositions of our allies, we are more exhausted than 
either they or the enemy ; and by the nature of our go- 
vernment, the corruption of our mannei's, and the oppo- 
tttion of factions, we shall be more slow in recovering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
children, when they see a few rags hung up in West- 
minster-hall, which cost a hundred millions, whereof 
they are paying the arrears, to boast as beggars do, that 
their grandfathers were rich and great. 

I have often reflected on that mistaken notion of 
credit, so boasted of by the advocates of the late minis- 
try : was not all that credit built upon funds raised b} 
the landed men, whom they now so much hate and de- 
spise ? is not Uie gieptost part of those funds raised from 
the growth and product of land ? must not the whole 
debt be entirely paid, and our fleets and garrisons be 
maintained, by the land and malt tax after a peace ? IC 
tUey call it credit to run ten miWioxva \ti ^"^\. Vv>5assvs^ 
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parliamentary security, by which tlie public is defrauded 
of almost half; I must think such credit to be dangerous, 
illegal, and perhaps treasonable. Neither has any thing 
gone farther to niin the nation than their boasted crt-dit. 
For my own part, when I saw this false credit sink upon 
the change of the ministry, I was singular enough to 
conceive it a good omen. It seemed as if tlie young ex- 
travagant heir had got a new steward, and was resolved 
to look into his estate before things grew desperate, 
which made the usiurers forbear feeding him with money, 
as thcv used to do. 

Since the monied men are so fond of war, I sliould be 
glad they would furnish out one campaign at their own 
charge: it is not above six or seven millions; and I 
dare engage to make it out, that when they have done 
this, instead of contributing equal to the landed men,^ 
they will have their full principal and interest at six 
per cent, remaining, of all the money they ever lent to 
the government 

Without this resource, or some other equally miracu- 
lous, it is impossible for us to continue the war upon the 
same foot. I have already observed, that the last funds 
of intei-est fell short above a million, although the per- 
sons most conversant in ways and means employed their 
utmost invention ; so that of necessity we must be still 
more defective next campaign. But perhaps our allies 
will mnke up this deficiency on our side, by great efibrts 
on their own. Quite the conti-ary ; both the emperor 
and Holland failed this year in several articles; and 
signified to us some time ago, that they cannot keep up 
to the same proportions in the next. We have gained a 

* Here the adji>ctive is improperly used instead of the adverb; it 
should be — ' insltraid of contributinji equally with the landfKi men." 
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Doble barrier for the latter, and they havenothiDg more 
to demand or desire. The emperor, however sanguine 
he may now afiect to appear, will, I suppose, be satisfied' 
with Naplesj Sicily, Milan, and his other acquisitions, 
rather than engage in a long hopeless war, for the reco- 
very of Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will neither 
give their assistance, nor consent. So that, since we 
have done their business, since they have no farther 
service for our arms, and we have no more money to 
give them ; and lastly, since we neither desire any re- 
compense, nor expect any thanks, we ought in pity to 
be dismissed, and have leave to shift for ourselves. 
They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what 
we have conquered for them : and so are we to recover, 
if possible, the effects of their hardships upon us. The 
first overtures from France are made to England upon 
safe and honourable terms ; we who bore the burden of 
the war, ought in reason to have the greatest share io 
making the peace. If we do not hearken to a peace, 
others certainly will, and get the advantage of us there, 
as they have done in the war. We know the Dutch 
have perpetually threatened us, that they would enter 
into 6epai*ate measures of a peace ; and by the strength 
of that argument, as well as by other powerful motives, 
prevailed on those who were then at the helm, to com- 
ply with them on any terms, rather than put an end to 
the war, which every year brought them such great ac- 
cessions to their wealth and power.* Whoever falls off, 
a peace will follow ; and then we must be content with 



* Brought them, is ouly a shorter mode of exprension for brought 
to thcni : let I's read the sentence so, and its impropriety will be ap- 
parent — * Which every year brought to them such great accessions 
to their weaitli and power.' It should be either — * which every 
year brought such accession to their wealth and power'— or, * which 
every year brought them such acce«8\oii o^ \»ea\>^i -mA v^*^"** ^* 
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cuch conditioDs, as our allies^ out of their great coDcero 
for our safety and interest, will please to choose. They 
have no farther occasion for fighting, they have gained 
their point, and they now tell us it is our war ; so that, 
in conimoii justice, it ought to be our peace. 

All we can propose by the desperate steps of pawn- 
ing our land or malt tax, or erecting a general excise, is 
only to raise a fund of interest for running us annually 
four millions farther in debt, without any prospect of 
ending the war so well as we can do at present And 
wheu we have sunk the only unengaged revenues we 
bad left, our incumbrances must of necessity remain 
perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which, in 
time, will certainly destroy any constitution, whether 
civil or natiu'al : and there was no country in Christeii- 
<1om had less occasion for them than ours. We have 
dieted a healthy body into a consumption, by plying it 
with physic instead of food. Art will help us no longer, 
and if we cannot recover by letting the remains of na- 
ture work, we must inevitably die. 

Wh^t arts have been used to possess the people with 
a strong delusion, that Britain must infallibly be ruined, 
without the recovery of Spain to tlie house of Austria ! 
making the safety of a great and powerful kingdom, as 
ours was then, to depend upon an event, which, after a 
war of miraculous successes, pi-oves impracticable. As 
if princes and gi'eat ministers could find no way of set- 
tling the public tranquillity, without changing the pos- 
sessions of kingdoms, and forcing sovereigns upon a 
people against their inclinations. Is there no security 
for the island of Britain, unless a King of Spain be de- 
throned by the hands of his grandfather ? Has the 
enemy no cautionary lo'^rs ^wd ^.eai^rts te give us for 
gecurin*' trade ? C?li\ \\e t\q\. vVXvn^t m ^wsaesj^ssi^jt 
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such places as would put him in a worse conditioo, 
whenever he should perfidiously renew the war ? The 
present King of France has but few years to live by the 
course of nature, and doubtless would desire to end his' 
days in peace. Grandfathers in pnvate families, are 
not observed to have great influence on their grandsons ; 
and I believe they have much less among princes : 
however, when the authority«of a parent is gone, is it 
likely that Philip will be directed by a brother, against 
his own interest, and that of his subjects ? Have not 
those two realms their separate maxims of policy, which 
must operate in the times of peace ? These, at least, 
are probabilities, and cheaper by six millions a year 
than recovering Spain, or continuing the war, both 
which seem absolutely impossible. 

But the common question is, if we must now surren- 
der Spain, what have we been fighting for all this while ? 
The answer is ready : we have been fighting for. the 
ruin of the public interest, and the advancement of a 
private. We have been fighting to raise the wealth and 
grandeur of a particular family ; to enrich usurers and 
stockjobbers, and to cultivate the pernicious designs of ft 
faction, by destroying the landed interest. The nation 
begins now to tliiuk these blessings are not worth fight- 
ing for any longer, and thei-efore desires a peace. 

But the advocates on the otlier side cry out, that we 
might have had a better peace, than is now in agitation, 
above two years ago. Supposing this to be true, I do as- 
sert, that by parity of reason we must expect one just so 
much the worse about two years hence. If those b 
power could then have given us a better peace, more is 
their infamy and guilt that they did it not. Why did 
they insist upon conditions, which they were certain 
would never be granted ? We allow, it was in their 

power to have put a good eud lo liSafc ^«t^ "asL^ \^ "^ss^ 

o 2 
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nation in some hope of recovering itself. And this is 
•what we charge tlicm witlu as answerable to God, their 
country, and posterity ; that the bleeding condition of 
their fellow subjects, was a feathei in the balance with 
then* private ends. 

"When we offer to lament the heavy debts and pover- 
ty of the nation, it is pleasant to hear some men answer 
all that can be said, by ct} ing up the power of England, 
the courage of England, the inexhaustible riches of En- 
gland. I have heard a man"* very sanguine upon this 
subject, with a good emjiloyment for life, and a hundred 
thousand pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, 
and wari*anting, that all would go well. This is the 
style of men at ease, who lay heavy burdens upon others, 
which they would not touch with one of their fingers. 
I have known such people such ill computers, as to ima- 
gine the many millions in stocks and annuities are so 
much real wealth in the nation ; whereas every fisirthing 
of it is entirely lost to us, scattered in Holland, Germany, 
and Spain ; and the landed men, who now pay the in- 
terest, must at last pay the principaL 

Fourthly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed as to the low con- 
dition of France, and the mighty consequences of our suc- 
cesses. As to the fii-st, it must be confessed, that after the 
battle of Ramillies, the French were so discouraged with 
tlieir frequent losses, and so impatient for a peace, that 
their king was resolved to comply upon any reasonable 
terms. But, when his subjects were informed of our ex- 
orbitant demands, they grew jealous of his honour, and 
were unanimous to assist him in continuing the war at 
any hazard, rather than submit. This fully restored his 
dutliority ; and the supplies he has received from the 
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Spanish West-Indies, "whicli in all are computed since the 
irar to amount to four hundred millions of livres, and all 
in specie, have enabled him to pay his troops. Besides, 
the moQey is spent in his own country ; and he has since 
waged war in the most thrifty manner, by acting on the 
defensive : compounding with us every campaign for a 
town, which costs us fifty times more than it is worth, 
either as to the value or the consequences. Then he is 
at no charge for a fleet, farther than providing privateers, 
wherewith his subjects carry on a piratical war at their 
own expense, and he shares in the profit ; which has been 
vciy considerable to France, and of infinite disadvantage 
to us, not only by the perpetual losses we have suffered, 
to an immense value, but by the general discouragement 
of trade, on which we so much depend. All this con- 
sidered, ^vith the circumstances of that government, 
where the prince is master of the lives and fortunes of so 
mighty a kingdom, shows that monarcIy|gt to be so sunk 
in his affairs as we have imagined, and nave long flatter- 
ed ourselves with the hopes of.* 

Those who are against any peace without Spain, seem 
likewise to have been mistaken in judging our victories 
and other successes, to have been of greater consequence 
than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the Dutch 
are immediately put into possession, and we at home 
make bonfires. I have sometimes pitied the deluded 
people, to see them squandering away their fuel to so 
little puipose. For example : what is it to us that Bou- 
chain is taken, about which the warlike politicians of the 
cofTee-house piake such a clutter ? What though the gar- 
rison surrendered prisoners of war, and in sight of the 

* Here is anoUier instance of a sentence finished by a preposition ; 
it would be better arranged thu»— * and with the hopes of which we 
hare bo long flattered ourieWeB.* 

O ^ 
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enemy ? we are not now in a condition to be fed with 
points of honour. What advantage have we, but that 
of spendhig tliree or four millions more to get another 
town for tlie States, which may open them a new coun- 
try for contributions, and increase the perquisites of the 
general. 

In tliat war of ton years under the late king, when ouv 
commanders and soldiers were raw and unexperienced, 
in comparison of what they are at present, we lost battles 
and towns, as well as we gained them of late, since those 
gentlemen have better Icai-ued their trade ; yet we bore 
np then as the French do now : nor was there any thing 
decisive in their successes ; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at last consented to a peace, under which we 
might have been happy enough, if it had not been follow- 
ed by that wise treaty of pai'titiou, which revived the 
flame that has lasted ever sinc€. I see nothing else in 
the modern ^^of making war, bat that the side which 
-can hold out longest will end it with most advantage. In 
such a close country as Flanders, where it is carried on 
by sieges, the army tliat acts offensively is at a much 
gieater esipcnse of men and money ; and there is hardly 
a town taken, in the common forms, where the besiegers 
have not the worse of the bargain. I never yet knew a 
soldier, who would not affirm, that any town might be ta- 
ken, if you were ccniteut to be at the charge. If you will 
count upon sacriilcing so much blood aud treasure, tlie 
rest is all a regular, established method, which cannot 
fail. When the King of France, in the times of his gran- 
deur, sat down before a towo, his generals and engineei's 
would often fix the day m hen it should surrender ; the 
enemy, sensible of all this, has for some years past avoid- 
ed a battle,^ where he has so ill succeeded, and taken a 

* This expression adnuts o£ 2LTii^\^\i\\:y "^^^W^^^&^eema to point to 
fOQie particular eRgagcmettt, lu^^^ c^WxKift Vci ^tTSksa-iX^ ^^&fo<^t<\xVet 
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surer way to consume us, by letting our courage evapo- 
rate against stones and rubbish, and sacrificing a single 
town to a campaign, which he can so mucli better afford 
to lose, than we to take. 

Lastly, those who are so violently against any peace 
without Spain's being restored to the house of Austria, 
have not I believe cast their eye upon a cloud gathering 
in the north, which we have helped to raise, and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads. 

The northern war has been on foot almost ever since 
our breach with France. The success of it is various; 
but one effect to be apprehended was always the same, 
that sooner or later it would involve us in its conse- 
quences ; and that whenever this happened, let our suc- 
cess be never so great^ against France, from that moment 
France would have the advantage. 

By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the King of Dennfark from en- 
gaging in a war with Swedon. It was at that time un- 
derstood by all parties, and so declared even by the Bri- 
tish ministers, that this engagement specially regarded 
Denmark's not assisting King Augustus. But, however, if 
this had not been so, yet our obligation to Sweden stood in 
force by vii-tue of former treaties with that crown, which 
were all revived and confirmed by a subsequent one con- 
cluded at the Hague by Sir Joseph Williamson and 
Monsieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the king's 
reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and our 
not assisting Sweden was at least as well excused by the 
war which we were entangled in, as his not contributing 

therefore should be left out, and it should be written 'avoided bat- 
tle.' S. 

* It should be, for reasons before asBigoed— -* Utcm «^<(.<»f«k\s^««^ss. 
80 great' 8. 
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his confinojCiit to the emph*e, whereof he is a member, was 
excused by the pressures he lay uudcr, having a coufe- 
dcr:>cv lo deal ^a ith. 

III this war the King of Sweden was victorious; and 
w!iat dangere were we not then exposed to ? What fears 
were we not in ? He marched into Saxony ; and, if he 
had really been in tlie French interest, might at once 
have put us under the greatest difficulties. But the tor- 
rent turned another way, and he contented himself with 
imposing on his enemy tlie treaty of Alt Rastadt ; by 
which. King Augustus makes an absohite cession of the 
crown of Poland, rcnoimcf's any title to it, acknowledges 
Stanislaus; and then both he, and the King of Sweden, 
join in desiring tae guarantee of England and Holland. 
Tlie queen did not indeed give this guarantee in form ; 
but, as a step toward it, the title of khig was given to Sta- 
nislaus by a letter from her majesty ; and the strongest 
assurances were given to the Swedish minister, in her 
majesty's name, and in a committee of coiuicil, that the 
guarantee should speedily be granted ; and that in the 
mean while it was the same thing as if the forms were 
passed. 

In 1 708, King Augustus made the campaign in Flan- 
ders : what measures he might at that time take, or of 
what nature the arguments might be that he made use of, 
is not known : but immediately after, he breaks tJirough 
all he had done, mai'ches into Poland, and reassumcs the 
crown. 

After tins w^ apprehended that the peace of the ein- 
pijrx might be endangered ; and therefore entered into an 
act of guarantee for the neutrality of it The King of 
Sweden refused, upon several accounts, to submit to the 
terms of this treaty, particularly, because we went out of 
the empire to covet PoX^w^ ^\i^ 5\^W^ud, but dki not go 
out of it to cover l\\c \.eit\\.oivi;8» ^l^\i^^^\i. 
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Let us therefore consider what is our case at present. 
If tlie King of Sweden return, and get the better, he will 
think himself under no obligation of having any regard 
to the interests of the allies; but will naturally pursue, 
according to his own expression, his enemy wherever he 
finds him. In this case, the corps of the neutrality is 
obliged to oppose him; and so we are engaged in a 
second war, before the first is ended. 

If the northern confederates succeed against Sweden, 
bow shall we be able to preserve the balance of power in 
the north, so essential to our trade, as well as in many 
other respects ? what will become of that great support of 
the protestaiit interest in Germany, which is the footing 
that the Swedes now have in the empire ? or who shall 
answer, that these princes, after they have settled the 
north. to their minds, may not take a fancy to look south- 
-wacS^^ond make our peace with France according to their 
own schemes ? 
■''-' f^>:And lastly, if the King of Prussia, the Elector of Hano- 
T^r, and other princes whose dominions lie contiguous, 
are forced to draw from those armies which act against 
France, we must live in hourly expectation of having 
those troops recalled, which they now leave with us ; 
and this recall may happen in the midst of a siege, or on 
the eve of a battle. Is it therefore our interest to toil oo 
in a ruinous war, for an impracticable end, till one of 
these cases diall happen, or get under shelter before the 
storm ? 

There is no doubt but the present ministry ([provided 
they could get over the obligations of honour and con- 
science) might find their advantage in advising the con- 
tinuance of the war, as well as the last did, although not 
in the same degree, after the kingdom has been so much 
exhausted. They might prolong it^ till the ^wdvbsw^^viX. 
desire a peace; and in the mean \.\me^eK<l^^^Q«BBL\&.^a^^ 
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poBsessioD of power. Therefore it is plain, that their 
proceedings at present are meant to serve their counliy, 
directly against tlieir private interest ; whatever clamour 
may be raised by those, who, for the vilest ends, would 
move heaven and earth to oppose their measures. But 
they think it infinitely better to accept such terms as will 
secure our trade, find a sufficient barrier for the States, 
give reasonable satisfaction to the emperor, and restore 
the tranquillity of Europe, although without adding 
Spain to the empire ; rather than go on in a languishing 
way, upon the vain expectation of some improbable turn 
for the recovery of that monarchy out of the BourboD 
family ; and at last, be forc-ed to a worse peace, by some 
of the allies falling ofi^ upon our utter inability to con- 
tinue the war. 

P. S. I have in this edition explained thice or four line^ 
which mention the succession, to take ofj^ if possible, 
all manner of cavU ; though, at the same time, I can* 
not but observe, how ready the adverse party is to 
make use of any objections, even such as destroy their 
own principles. I put a distant case of the possibility, 
tliat our succession, tlirough extreme necessity, might 
be changed by the legislature in future ages ; and it is 
pleasant to hear those people quarelling at this, who 
-profess tliemselves for changing it as often as they 
please, and that even without the consent of the exv 
tire legislature. 
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AN 

APPENDIX 

TO THE 

CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES * 

^' Nihil eit aliud in feeder^ nisi at pia et setema pax tiV^ 

CicxBO, pro C. BalbO- 

Jan. 16, 1712-13. 

I BEGIN to think, that though perhaps there may be 
several very exact maps of Great Britain to be had at- 
the shops iu Amsterdam or the Hague ; and some shin- 
ing genii in that country can, it may be, look out the 
most remarkable places in our island, especially those 
upon the seacoast or near it, as Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Torbay, and the like; yet it is highly necessary, that 
" Chamberlaine's Present State," or some other good 
book of that sort, were carefully translated into Dutch, 
in usum iUustrissimonim ordhiutn, or with any other 
sounding and pompous title, only signifpng, that it was 
done for the use of our good allies, and to set them right 
in the nature of our goveniment, constitution, and laws ; 
with which they do not appear to be so well acquainted 
as might be expected. I am sensible that as things now 
stand, if a manifesto or memorial should be sent them» 
humbly representing to their high mightinesses, that 
Great Britain is an independent monarchy, governed by 
its own laws : that the queen is supreme over all orders 

* ^^ I gave the Examiner a hint about this prorogation ; aod to 
pralsic the queen for hrr tenderness to the Dutch, in giving them still 
more time to submit. It suited the occasion at present/* J<^^3£tA.V\A 
»Ufia, Jan. 19, 1712-13, N. 
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of the realm : that uo other prince, prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, has, or oii«^ht to have, any authority and juris- 
dictiou ov(T us : tliat w here the quc^en, lords, and com- 
mons, soleinnly coiisent, it is a law ; and ivhere the cul- 
leclive body of the people a<rree, it is the sense of ihc 
nation : that the makiti^ war and peace is the preroj^a- 
tive of the crown ; and that all alliances are to be observ- 
ed only so far as they answer the ends for which they 
▼ere mad<! : in such a case, it is not unlikely but the 
Amsterilam Gazrtt«% or some other paper in the Seven 
Provinces, wouUl imnicdiately anhwc.r all this, by pul)- 
licly protest ins:, that ii came from the jacx)bite8 and 
frenchifled hi^hiliers, and therefore ought not to be ad- 
mitted as |B:enuine: for of late, that celebrated writer, 
and two or three of hb seconds, have undeitaken to tell 
us poor Britons, who are our best subjects, and how we 
oufl;ht to behave ourselves toward our allies. So that in 
this unhappy juncture, I do not see when we shall come 
to a right understanding. On the other hand, suppose 
we agreed to give them the precedence, and left the first 
profKisal for overtures of accommodation to their manage- 
ment; this perhaps might quickly bring us to be better 
ac()uaintc(l. Lcit them, therefore, lay aside all clumsy 
prc^tences to address ; tell us no more of former battles, 
sieges, andgloric^s; nor make love to us in prose, and 
extol our beauty, our fortune, and their own passion for 
us, to the stai's : but let them come roundly to the busi- 
ness, and in plain terms give us to understand, that they 
will not recognize any other government in Great Bri- 
tain, liut V higgarchy only : that the}' treated with us as 
such, and are not obliged to acknowledge a usurped 
power, called a monarchy, to which they are utter slran- 
/rers: that they have a just demand upon us ever since 
the revoUUioiv, w\\\c\\ v& ^ V^^c^aV^wI Cor their hiterpo- 
Fiiig. whenever vovcry ^m\ wXaXxw^' ^vi« w^ ^^\v\\\nV^ 
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upon us, ivhich at present they are informed by Uieir 
friends is our case : and besides, they are advised by able 
counsel, that we are only tenants for life ; and they, be- 
ing mentioned in the entail, are obliged to have a watch- 
ful eye over us, and to see that neither waste nor dilapi- 
dation be done upon the premises. If all this be not the 
case, and a true state of the controversy, as I heartily 
hope it is not, I leave any rational creature, pick him 
where you will between the Danube and Ganges, to 
judge of the following remonsti-ance. 

A war is undertaken by several potentates in con- 
junction, upon certain causes and conditions, plainly ex- 
pressed in writing called " The Grand Alliance." This 
war is carried on with success; the enemy offers to treat, 
and proposes to satisfy all the just demauds of the seve- 
ral parties engaged against them. Great Britain makes 
her claim, so does Portugal ; and both are iiilly satisfied. 
The Dutch produce their barrier of Gertruydenberg ; 
and are assured they sliall have it, except two or thi'ee 
places at most. Savoy and Prussia have more than ever 
they asked. Only the emperor will have all Spain, con- 
trary to the reasons upon which his brother's renuncia- 
tion was founded, and in direct violation of a fundamen- 
tal maxim, " The balance of power :" so tliat he would 
involve us in a second war, and a new, " Grand Alli- 
ance^" under pi-etence of observing the old one. This, 
in short, is the case ; and yet, after all the bloodshed, 
expense, and laboiu*, to compass these great ends, though 
her Biitanuic Majesty finds by experience that every 
potentate in the Grand Alliance, except herself, has ac- 
tually broke it every year ; though she stands possessed 
of an undoubted right to make peace and war ; though 
she has procured for her allies all that she was obliged 
to by treaty ; though her two houses of parliament hum- 
bly entreat her to finish the f^e^^V. >fiw^\ ^^qrw^'^mx 
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people with one voice admire and congratulate the wise 
steps she has taken, and cry aloud to bcr to defer theip .. 
happiness no longer ; though some of the allies, and one 
or two of the pravinces, have declared for peace, and her 
inajest}^s domestic enemies dread it as the utter dow)> 
fal of their faction ; jet still tlie blessing depends, and 
expectation is our lot. The menacing pensionary has 
scruples : he dcwes time to look out for something to 
demand : thi-re are a dozen or two of petty princes, who 
want silk stockings, and lace round their hats : we must 
stay till the second part of Denain comes upon the stage, 
and squire South promises to go directly to Madrid, the 
next time wc shew him the way thither. 

Her majesty is all gooilness and tenderness to her peo- 
ple and her allies. A brighter example of piety could 
not adorn tlie life of her royal grandfather, whose solemn 
annivoi-sary we must shortly celebrate. She has now 
prorogued the best parliament that ever assembled in 
her reign ; and respited her glory, and the wishes, pray- 
ers, and wants of her people, only to give some of her 
allies an opportunity to think of the returns they owe 
her, and try if there be sucli things as gratitude, justice, 
or humanity, in Europe. This conduct of her majesty 
is without parallel. Never was so great a condescension 
made to the unreasonable clamours of an insolent fac- 
tion, now dwindled to the most contemptible circun^^tan- 
ccs. It is certainly higli time they should begin to me- 
ditate other measures, unless they vainly iniagine tlie 
government must part with both its attributes of mercy 
and justice, till they are pleased to be dutiful and obe- 
dient. What ill-grounded hopes and expectations tliey 
have underhand administered to any of the allies, is not 
worth my while to inquire ; since, whatever they are, 
they must come alleuAe^ m\i\ \3afc blackest treason and 
ipgratitude* T^ie liuVdA V«n^ VSrr. \^"*&\.\^ewsiV\!\N\\^ 
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world to rely on such a broken reed; and after having 
solemnly promised to conform themselves to her majesty's 
wisdom, and depend on her conduct, which is the lan- 
guage of their latest professions, such clandestine ma- 
nagement would fiilly deserve all those appellations, with 
which the writings of the whigs are so richly embellish- 
ed. 

After all, when her majesty and her subjects have 
waited one period more, and affixed a new date to their 
wishes and their patience ; since peace is the orSy end 
of every alliance, and since all that we fought for fa 
yielded up by the enemy, in justice to her prerogative, 
to her parliament, and her people, the desirable blessing 
will, no doubt, be reached out to us : our happiness will 
not be put off till they who have ill-will at us can find 
time and power to prevent it. All that a stubborn ally 
can then expect, is, time to come in, and accept those 
terms which himself once thought reasonable. The pre* 
sent age will soon taste the sweets of such conduct ; and 
posterity as highly applaud it. Only they who now raSi 
and calumniate, will do so still, and who are disposed to 
give every thing the same treatment which makes for 
our safety and welfare, and spoils their game of disorder 
and confusion. 

It is true, the present stagnation of aJBTairs is account- 
ed for another way ; and the party give out, that France 
begins to draw back, and would explain several articles 
upon us : but the authors of this forgery know very well 
I do not miscall it ; and are conscious to the criminal 
reasons why it is with so much industry bandied about. 
France rather enlarges her offers, than abates or recedes 
from them : so happy are we in finding our most invete- 
rate and ungenerous enemies within our own bowels! 
The whigs, according to custom, may chu.cld& <%sA*^:^ 
Jace themselves with the vVsvoti«ry Vws^^'^ ^^ ^«oas\^^«^»i' 
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chief; and imapne they are p-own formidable, because 
tliey are to be humoured id their extravagances, and to 
bf p:.id for their perverseness. Let them go on to gloiy 
in «he:r projected schemes of government, and the blessed 
efTects tliey have produced in the world. It was not 
em)ugli for tliem to make obedience the duty of the sove- 
reign, but this obrdieDce must at length be made passive; 
and that nourosistance may not wholly vanish from 
among the virlues. since the subject is weary of it, they 
wouK! fairlv pipVs ji over to their monsu-ch. The com- 
pact between prince and people is supposed to be mutu- 
al ; but grand 'dllianccs are, it seems, of another nature ; 
a failure in one party dees not disengage the rest ; they 
are tied up and entangled so long as any one confede- 
rate adheres to the negative; and we are not allowed to 
make use of the Polish ailment, and plead non loquitor. 
But these artifices are too thin to hold : they are the cob- 
webs which the faction have spun out of the last dregs of 
their poison, made to be swept away with the unneces- 
jary animals who contrived them. Their tyranny is at 
an end ; and their ruin very near : I can only advise 
them to become their fall, like Csesar, and *' die with 
decency." 
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